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U. S. MARINES AND 


WASPS AND HORNETS 

















A MARINE expects to go anywhere, 
any time, on land, sea, or in the air, in 
the performance of his duty. 

Wasp and Hornet engines, like 


Marines, are ready to go anywhere—any 





time—and to keep on going. 

Pratt & Whitney engines have powered 
U. S. Marine Corps planes in all parts 
of the world. With the Marines they are 


performing efficiently day in and day 


Wasp & Hornet figine 


out under the most exacting conditions. 

Wasp and Hornet engines are proud 
to be with the Marines. And we like to 
feel that Marine pilots are proud to have 
Pratt & Whitney Wasps and Hornets 
fly with them. It’s a good combination: 


The Marines. Wasp and Hornet engines. 





THE 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 
EAST HARTFORD... CONNECTICUT 
Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 








Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, Quebee: in 
Continental Europe by Bavarian Motor Works, Munich; in Japan by Nakajima AircraftWorks, Tokyo. 
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Congratulations to the U. S. Marine 
Corps on its anniversary and its 
one hundred and fifty-five 


years of glorious history— 


Since 1842 Whitman’s Candies 
have followed the Marines into 
strange lands and helped lighten 
heavy duty. 


The late war proved that sweet 
chocolate is a fighting man’s ration, 
one of the most sustaining and 
stimulating of all foods. 


Therefore we aim to have Whit- G33 
man’s in easy reach of the Marine 





whether at home or abroad. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Special Rates 
given to the 
Marine Forces 
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SOLID KUMFORT 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


with arms 
or regular 


for 
Every 
Pur pose 


Sturdy Bentwood Con- 
struction. Real Comfort 
and Beauty. Our Chairs are Guaranteed 
to stand hard use. Regularly used on 
many of the finest passenger ships under 
many flags. 

New York Office—Newman & Gurian—1133 Broadway 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 























Hotel La Fayette 


SIXTEENTH AND EYE STREETS N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Within a short walk of the White House, all Governmental 
Administrative Buildings, Galleries of Art, Museums, Shopping and 
Theatre Districts. Rates reasonable, consistent with good service. 


WALTER FLETCHER SMITH, Proprietor 














Your Valet, Inc. 


Clothing Cleaned and Renovated 
To Look Like New 


Hats Blocked and Cleaned 
Shoe Shining 


Head-to-Foot While-U-Wait 


Service 


Private Dressing Rooms 


We Call and Deliver 


Across Park From Army and Navy Club 


Agents Electric Sanitary Laundry 
Telephone District 8905 








TheA randel Suppl ly 


Company 
Telephone 831 270-272 West St. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


COAL, WOOD, FEED 
and HARDWARE 


If you like our goods, tell others. 


If you don’t, tell us at once. 
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with sincere personal service and every modern 
convenience at rates that are unusually moderate 


WASHINGTON 282 


MARTINIQUE HOTEL HAMILTON HOTEL 
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1G6** at M. Northwest. 14th at K. Street. | 
| CAVALIER HOTEL NEW AMSTERDAM Wi 
3500 14” Street. 2701 14th Street. 


FAIRFAX HOTEL 
Massachusetts Ave. at 2/8 


BUFFALO — PITTSBURGH 


FAIRFAX HOTEL FAIRFAX HOTEL 
715 Delaware Ave. 4614 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHATHAM HOTEL FAIRFAX HOTEL 
Walnut at 20th Street 43°¢ at Locust Street 
Single Room and Bath *3°° ~$5°° 
Double Room and Bath $4°° ~$6°° 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath *6°°~s8°° 


The Faurfax Hotels in. each city and in addition our Cavaber 
and New Amsterdam in Washington offer “suites” at 
about the price of ordinary Hotel rooms 
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2400 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Where Service Meets Service 
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HOPKINTON, MASS. 
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The Marine Corps Association 


ORGANIZED APRIL 25, 1913, AT GUANTANAMO, CUBA 





EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


Mayor GENERAL BEN H. Futter, President 

BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE RICHARDS, Vice President 
Cotonet Louis McC. Littie, Editor 
Secretary-Treasurer, CAPTAIN J. H. PLATT 


Headquarters, Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION 


oer 


The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the military art and science among its 
members ; to provide for the improvement of their professional attachments; to foster the spirit and 
preserve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; and to increase the efficiency of its mem- 
bers.”’—Section 2, Article 1, of the Constitution. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Active membership open to officers of the United States Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve 
and to former officers of honorable service with annual dues of $5.00. Associate membership, with 
annual dues of $2.00, open to officers of the Army, Navy and Organized Militia and to those in civil 
life who are interested in the aims of the Association. Honorary members shall be elected by unani- 
mous vote of the Executive Committee. 


Associate membership, with annual dues of $2.00, including yearly subscription to THE MARINE 
Corps GAZETTE, open to warrant officers of the Marine Corps, pay clerks; and all enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The GazettE desires articles on any subject of interest to the Marine Corps. Articles will be paid 
for at the GazeETTe’s authorized rates. Non-members of the Association as well as members may 
submit articles. In accepting articles for publication, the GAzETTE reserves the right to have such articles 
revised or rearranged, where necessary. 


All communications for the Marine Corps Association and THE Marine Corps GAZETTE should be 
addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, and check made payable to the same. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


This issue of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE celebrates the one hundred and fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Marine Corps on November 10th, 1775. The regular September number has 
been passed over“and this edition has been substituted for it. The anniversary number will be placed 
on general sale and with this in view certain material familiar to most Marine officers hut of interest to 
the general public has been included-in its table of contents. 











MAJOR GENERAL BEN H. FULLER 
Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps 
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The Mission of the Marine Corps 


By MAJOR GENERAL BEN H. FULLER, Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps 


ISSION or job or work—use them or any other 
name you want to because the number of things and 
the kind of things we have to do remain exactly the 

same regardless of the name. Sometimes, I think it 
would be better if we did not use so many fancy words 
or so many elaborate phrases in discussing our affairs. 
We should not be carried away by hollow form—sub- 
stance is the thing. We work at our job or task with 
a purpose to accomplish our mission! That sort of 
expresses it and uses all of the terms. But above all, 
we must be efficient in doing those things which face 
us today. Like a high-class public utility we must 
satisfy the American public with our services. We 
must perform the duties of today with smoothness, 
intelligence and courage—not merely dream about 
those of tomorrow. 

Cur job is getting results no matter what task we 
are assigned, Doing our job, doing it well, and “doing 
the best we can with the tools we’ve got.” That’s 
our mission—our real reason for existing—stated 
without using a lot of technicalities and frills. 

We know what our job was yesterday and we are 
struggling faithfully to do our work today, but who 
knows what it.will be tomorrow? Probably something 
new and unique. it may be anything. Our job is 
intricate—diffused. It requires versatility. That 
means we must be mentally alert to anticipate, to plan 
ahead, to prepafe and be ready to meet the require- 
ments. There are those who say we cannot anticipate 
the requirements of a unique peace-job that might 
arise; that we cannot get ready. I believe we can. 
We should try to, anyway. 

The theorist and the text-book writer surround a 
simple subject with so much mystery that it is some- 
times difficult to ascertain the truth of it. Yet, the 
truth is always simple and easily recognized when we 
see it. We should keep a proper conception of our 
job before us. And in defining it use a maximum of 
thought and a minimum of words. Then study how 
to do that job. And prepare to do it. 

That great national corporation, the United States 
of America, of which every American citizen is a 
share-holder, has given the United States Marine 
Corps an important job. As long as the Marines do 
that job satisfactorily to the one hundred million or 
more shareholders, the Marine Corps will continue to 
exist. If we try to do the work of some other fellow 
or let some other fellow do our work—we cease to be 
a necessity and the Corps will die. 

What is our job? Study the History of the Corps 
for a century and a half and you will get a suggestion. 
The job of the American Marines is to do its particular 
work as a part of the Naval Service in such a manner 


that the Naval Service may efficiently serve the Nation 
during Peace and War. 

We are a branch of the Naval Service. We are 
called Sea-Soldiers, and many other sobriquets that 
tang of the salt and fresh waters. The first Marine 
was that old descendant of Pithecanthropus Erectus 
who, astride a floating log and paddling with one 
arm, slew his enemy with the other. That was the 
first “floating-fighting-man.” He was the first Marine. 
Cut the ancestral knot that binds us to the waters of 
the oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, rivers, lakes and other 
wet spots and with the same motion you cut the throat 
of the Corps. And there is a mental as well as a phy- 
sical to the Corps. Disintegration usually starts with 
the mind. Do not let the Naval-Mind of the Corps 
be changed to any other type of mind, that will leave 
only a memory, a history, of our grand and glorious 
Corps of the Ocean. 

Every Marine Officer knows it to be a fact that their 
Corps is a branch of the Naval Service, even though 
on occasional instances detachments of it, are tem- 
porarily made part of the Army. The Constitution of 
the United States does not mention the Marine Corps 
but it does the Navy, and the President is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Corps by virtue of it being an 
integral part of the Navy. The need of a Marine 
Corps will cease to exist when the necessity of the 
Corps as a branch of the Naval Service ceases to exist. 

The job of the Corps is divided into two distinct 
phases—peace and war; though it should not be over- 
looked that practically all the duties performed in 
peace are continued during the war period. The war- 
job is merely superposed on the peace-job, that’s all. 

The peace-job is continuous and _ never-ending. 
And similarly the efforts to make ourself efficient for 
our war-job should also be continuous. However, there 
is one thing we must not do. We should not neglect 
educating ourselves for peacetime duties. In plainer 
terms we must not sacrifice education for peacetime 
duties in order to educate ourselves for our war-job. 
We have time for both kinds of education and we 
must continually improve in serving the Nation during 
peace and at the same time carry out adequate plans 
that will find us ready if war unfortunately should 
again overtake us. 

Our peace-time job should receive more thought 
in the way of preparing for it than it does. Major 
wars, beginning with the Revolution and ending with 
the World War, have proved the splendid usefulness 
of the Corps to the Nation. But the magnificent rec- 
ord of constructive achievements, and successes in 
minor wars, during a period of over one and a half 
centuries has conclusively proved that the Corps is a 
necessary part of the United States Government. 
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There is always a right way to do any job and we 
should always:strive to find that way by studying the 
past and applying the results to the present and future 
problems. We should always acquire adequate in- 
formation, work over that information, and arrive at 
sound conclusions as to these peace-time duties of 
the Corps. Never forget that without proper infor- 
mation any of our conclusions or opinions are worth- 
less. The basis of this part of it is complete infor- 
mation and sound reasoning, Headquarters has its 
share in this work. Headquarters is the Head, the 
Brain, the Executive of the Corps, the Doctrine-Pro- 
ducer, the Methods-Maker, the Policy-Creator—it 
points out the path for the Corps as a whole, and for 
the individuals also, to march. 

We must always think in terms of the Marine 
Corps. At least in terms of the Naval Service, of 
which our Corps forms a part. One of the jobs of 
Headquarters is to produce a system that will cause 
our officers to think in the same terms as to the job of 
the Corps. To speak and understand the same lan- 
guage regarding it. Just how Headquarters accom- 
plishes this part of its task is not for these pages. 

The Marine Corps Schools is one of the main 
mediums for the transmission of these policies, doc- 
trines, methods, etc. to the subordinate executives— 
the officers—of the Corps. The Corps, like a human, 
possesses mental, moral, and physical qualities. Happy 
efficiency requires that these three coordinate, Head- 
quarters, and its subordinate parts scattered through 
out the Corps, do the creative-thinking—the schools 
and other appropriate mediums do the expressing. 
There must be the closest kind of coordination be- 
tween the Schools and Headquarters. Otherwise 
neither Headquarters nor the Body of the Corps can 
fulfill their principal functions. 

It is said that the best school is that of experience. 
The Corps has been an all-time student at this school 
and is still attending that great University. But only 
one character of education may be secured by experi- 
ence. These experiences of the Marines for a century 
and a half recorded in printing, thought over, develop- 
ed, and available for us to read and study would give 
us the great valuable asset known as the lessons learn- 
ed “from the experiences of others.” Think of how 
ignorant we would be if expeditions and such experi- 
ences would stop for fifteen years or so. 

With earnest efforts to prepare for our work and 
efficient performance of our-duty, morale and disci- 
pline will be well-cared for. 

The peace-time job of the Corps sometimes appears 
simple, so-simple that no thought over it seems nec- 
essary. That may be dismissed with the reciting of 
the old adage, “Familiarity breeds contempt.” Look 
at some of the peace jobs of the past stated generally 
below: 

Preserving the peace and. required often to turn 
the other cheek ; fighting numerous minor wars as the 
Chinese Boxer War-(1900), Philippines Insurrection 
(1899-1904), Vera Cruz (1914), and others in the 
South Seas, East Indies, China, Japan, Corea, Formosa, 
Cuba, Perto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Africa, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama and Samoa; succoring little 
bits of civilization that have dotted the undeveloped 
spaces of the world; garrisoning the outposts of our 
democratic empire; relieving the suffering caused by 
earthquakes, fires and other catastrophes, at home and 








in foreign parts; participating in the opening of the 
doors of the exclusive Asiatic states—Japan, China, 
Siam and Corea—to Western influence ; rendering aid 
in the prevention of illegal slave trade; functioning 
as an international police force in every clime, training 
national guards, as in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nica- 
ragua and Samoa; making maps; on the spot upon the 
acquisition of new territory by the United States— 
Louisiana, Florida, Alaska, California, Samoa, Mid- 
way, Hawaiian. Islands, Guam, Philippines, ‘Por~o 
Rico, Virgin Islands; road makers; bridge builders; 
always available to assist municipal police at home 
and abroad; guards of honor at national and interna- 
tional expositions; attaches in Latin-America; guards 
for assassins of presidents; guards at peace and arma- 
ment conferences (Washington in 1922 and London 
in 1930); personal guards for our Presidents; guards 
at Presidents’ camps; serving on board naval battle- 
ships, cruisers and plane-carriers; landing from these 
naval vessels anywhere and everywhere to protect 
American and other foreign lives, rights and interests ; 
occupying forces for those nearby states over which 
the United States has elected itself guardian as Cuba 
(1906-1909), Nicaragua (1912-1925 and 1927 to date), 
Haiti (1915 to date) and Santo Domingo (1916-1924) ; 
participating in exploring expeditions—as the Darien 
and those of. Admiral Byrd to the poles; protecting 
seal fisheries—as in Alaskan waters; protecting cable 
employees—as on Midway Islands; maintaining quar- 
antine camps; protecting diplomatic missions as 
Abyssinia in 1904; relieving famine sufferers in China; 
administration of foreign states; guarding the United 
States mails (in 1921 and 1926); carrying mail, ex- 
press, freight and passengers: by airplanes in China, 
Nicaragua and Santo Domingo; fighters of pirates 
as in Haiti, Tripoli, Marquesas Islands, Barataria, 
West Indies, Porto Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Su- 
matra, China and Formosa; makers of real American 
citizens, and also creating friends all over the world 
for the United States. All these and more. 

It is this vast array of peace-time duties well per- 
formed that causes the American public to expect 
tremendous results from their Marines. Primarily we 
are a military organization, the same as the Army 
and the Navy, that must be ready to defend the Nation 
in war; but the public does not seem satisfied unless 
we are busy in peace-times doing something construc- 
tive. And this despite the fact that, as part of the 
Naval Service, we are as essential in war as the 
Army or the Navy. Such being the case we must con- 
fidently carry-on and successfully complete the peace- 
time job that has been given us. 

War is always a possibility. It is difficult to pre- 
pare for. Principles of war are unchangeable but their 
application vary and methods are constantly chang- 
ing. Material and personne! are different today than 
they were yesterday and will not be the same tomor- 
row. And we must be ready. Headquarters, Marine 
Corps Schools, and the other appropriate agencies of 
the Corps; should be continuously planning to have 
the Corps fully prepared for any future major war, in 
which the general function of the corps would be, as 
an adjunct of the Navy, to provide and maintain forces 
for land operations in support of the fleet for the 








initial seizure and defense of advanced bases and for 


such limited auxiliary land operations as are essential 
to the prosecution of the naval campaign. 
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The Corps 


HE first American blood of the Revolution proper 
was shed at Lexington on the 19th of April in the 
year 1775. It was none other than an officer of the 

Royal Marines of Great Britain—Major Pitcairn—who 
snapped out the order “Disperse ye Rebels,” which was 
answered in lead with the “Shot heard round the world.” 

The United States Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
did not exist on that date. Men performing the duties 
of Soldiers, Blue’ackets and Marines appeared in the 
cawn of our revolt against Great Britain, almost simul- 
taneously. 

Many events transpired in the year 1775 and at leas: 
three of them were of vital importance to our American 
Marines. While the Marines might adopt a date in May, 
or October of the year 1775 they are satisfied to celebrate 
the Tenth of November of that year as their Natal Day. 

How the Corps 
came to be, is told ere aaa 
graphically in three as, 
documents. The first 
is a letter dated at 
Hartford, Conn., on 
May 25, 1775, to 
Silas Deane from 
Jesse Root; the sec- 
ond is a resolution of 
Continental Congress 
under date of Octo- 
ber 5, 1775; and the 
third is the historic 
resolution of Novem- 
ber 10, 1775, by 
which Congress di- 
rected that a two- 





in History 


Arriving at Albany, additional troops joined the expedi- 
tion which soon reached Ticonderoga after passing 
through territory infested by hostile Indians and treach- 
erous renegades. These Marines are popularly re‘erre] 
to as the “Original Eight.” 

The Marines of the State Navies antedated the Con- 
tinental or Regular Marines by many months. The 
“Original Eight” Marines of Connecticut have already 
been referred to. Some of the Rho’e Island Marines 
were attached to the Katy and Washington on June 15, 
1775, when the armed tender of the British frigate Rose 
was captured. 

The Experiment, launched on July 19, 1775, was the 
first vessel of the Pennsylvania Navy, and Marines were 
immediately placed on board her. Their names are not 
known. The first Marine, so far known today, to enlist 

in the Pennsylvania 

ws. Navy was Private 

bie. = Charles White, who 

=—= on September 22, 

- 1775, “entered” the 
Franklin commanded 

by Captain Nicholas 
Biddle; South Caro- 
lina had vessels in 
commission by July, 
1775; and Connecti- 
cut and Massachu- 
setts commissioned 
war vessels in the 
following month. 
The other states, 
(except New Jer- 
sey and Delaware 





ae 





battalion regiment of 
American. Marines 
be organized. 
Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point were 
captured on May 
10th. Immediately 
after, a British sloop 
at St. Johns was cap- 
tured at the north 
end of Lake Cham- 
plain by an armed 
American sloop. This 
gave America con- 
trol of the lake 
Three days after the 
capture of Ticon- 
deroga, information 
was received at Hart- 
ford, Conn., that the “garrison at Ticonderoga was 
in a feeble state’ and that “men and money” were 
needed. Right here is where the first American Marine; 
appeared in our history, and the whole story is told to 
Silas Deane by Jesse Root in a letter dated May 25, 1775, 
which is document Number One. A reinforcing expe- 
dition was immediately organized and soon left Hart- 
ford, Conn., with £500 “money escorted with’ eight 
Marines” of Connecticut, “well spirited and equipped.” 





The Old Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Recruiting Station 
for Marines, 1775 


which had no na- 
vies although they 
sent out privateers) 
organized navies at 
some date later than 
November 10, 1775, 
when Congress au- 
thorized the regular 
sate 236. Marines. Marines 
i ohare §=6served in all the 
aoe em = eleven State Navies. 
es é Bunker Hill came 
on June 17th, and on 
July 3d, George 
Washington assumed 
command of the 
Army around Bos- 
ton. As additional 
duties, however, 
Washington, under orders of Congress, had “direction of 





* 
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‘the Naval Departnient” ; and while he was never address- 


ed as “Admiral Washington,” he might well be hailed as 
the “Father of the American Navy.’ Washington’s con- 
trot of naval affairs began early. In August he asked 
Rhode Island to send a cruiser to Bermuda to bring back 
the contents of an unguarded magazine. Early in Septem- 
ber- he ordered the Hannah in commission at Continental 
expense, and Marines, detached from Washington's Army, 
served on her. 
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Here is where our second historical document fits in. 
On October 5, 1775, Continental Congress used the word 
“Marines” for the first time in our history. On that date 
Congress directed General Washington to secure two 
armed vessels from Massachusetts, place them “on Con- 
tinental risque and pay” and use them to capture two un- 
escorted brigs, loaded with munitions of war that had 
sailed from England. The General was also instructed 
to give orders for the proper encouragement to the 
Marines and seamen” that served on these vessels. 

General Washington soon gathered together a fleet of 
war vessels from the navies of the New England Colonies. 
The vessels were manned by crews, including Marines, 
taken from Washington’s Army, and flew the Pine Tree 
Flag. Once on board they belonged to the naval service 
and there are many references to the Marines serving on 
the Hannah, Hancock, Lee, Lynch, Warren, Franklin, 
Harrison and Washington. 

Beginning with a resolution on October 13, 1775, Con- 
gress had already authorized the acquisition of vessels for 
the Navy and the manning of these ships with officers, 
sa‘lors and marines. Then Congress became impressed 
with the fact that a Corps of these Marines for the Con- 
tinental Navy would be a fine thing. The efficiency and 
fighting qualities of those earliest of American Marines 
enlisted in 1740 under Spotswood and Gooch to serve 
uncer the British flag, and who wore the camlet coats, 
brown linen waist-coats and canvas trousers, had not been 
forgotten. 

The American Marines of the State Navies and of 
Washington’s Fleet, by their own acts, gradually estab- 
lished themselves in public favor. The presence of the 
strong body of Pennsylvania State Marines right before 
its eyes in Philadelphia also had an effect. Indeed, ac- 
cording to John Adams, “the Congress and Assembly” 
of Pennsylvania had a splendid opportunity to observe 
these Pennsylvania Marines when they made an excur- 
sion on September 22, 1775, down the Delaware River 
on the Washington, Effingham, Franklin, Dickinson, Ot- 
ter and Bull Dog, of the Pennsylvania Navy. Members 
of Congress again on September 28, 1775, “dined by in- 
vitation on Board of the Row Gallies which sailed down 
to the Chevaux de Frize near Mud Island and up to 
Point-no-point.” John Adams was the leader in bringing 
about the organization of the Corps of Marines an1 wrote 
many letters about this branch of the naval service. In 
truth he was the “Father of the Marine Corps,” for many 
years later it was President John Adams who approved 
the Act of July 11, 1798, that made the Revolutionary 
Marines re-live in the new Marine Corps. 

Then came the day that our American Marines of to- 
day celebrate wherever they are stationed throughout the 
world. It is November Tenth—the birthday of the United 
_ States Marine Corps. On that date in 1775 Continental 

Congress said “Let there be Marines!” This is the third 
document. 

Samuel Nicholas received a commission as Captain of 
Marines signed by John Hancock on November 28, 1775. 
It is the oldest Federal naval commission in existence to- 
day. Others may have been issued prior to the above 
date but the original commissions are not known to exist 
today. 

The Marines have kept step with the flag. They have 
grown up with the flag, presenting arms to the first flag 
hoisted on an American man-of-war in 1775, and render- 


ing honors when the first salute was fired to the American 
flag by a foreign power. 

While there was but a handful of them, the Marines 
took a prominent part in the American Revolution, both 
at home in the Colonies; with John Jaul Jones, John 
Barry, and other officers in American and English waters ; 
and once they even landed on the shores of old England. 
They participated in the first naval fight and in the first 
naval battle of an American squadron. They were nearby 
when Washington crossed the Delaware and they fought 
in many battles including Assanpink and Princeton. 

In the undeclared naval war with Napoleonic France 
(1798-1801) they shared honors with the Bluejackets. 

They have fought pirates in Tripoli, Marquesas Isl- 
ands, Fiji Islands, China, Gulf of Mexico, West Indies 
(including Haiti), Sumatra, China and Formosa; while, 
at Derne, they hoisted the flag for the first time—in 
Northern Africa—over a fortress in the Old World. 

During the Second Victorious War with Great Britain 
they fought at sea and on the Lakes with the Navy, and 
on land at the Battles of Bladensburg, North Point (near 
Baltimore) and at New Orleans, with the Army. 

From 1836 to 1842 they fought the Indians in Florida. 
Georgia and Alabama ashore with the Army and in the 
Mosquito Fleet with the Navy. This was neither their 
first nor last hostile contact with the American Indians 
for in 1812 the Marines fought them in the South, and 
in 1855 near Seattle. Washington. 

From 1856 to 1908 expeditions to Panama became a 
habit, their number passing the memory of man. And 
since that date Marines have visited the Canal Zone many 
times. 

In the capture of John Brown (under Lee); in the 
“Trent Affair”; and in the arrest of Admiral Semmes, 
they were prominent. 

During the War with the Confederate States they 
answered every call of duty, whether it was to throw a 
green battalion of raw recruits into the first Battle of Bull 
Run; to fight a losing battle on the CUMBERLAND, 
CONGRESS and MINNESOTA before the MONITOR 
appeared to drive off the MERRIMAC; or to gain Far- 
ragut’s commendation with their loyalty and military effi- 
ciency at New Orleans and Mobile. 

At least five times between 1844 and 1911 they inter- 
vened in Chinese affairs; in the latter year they were in 
force when the Manchu Dynasty gave way to the Re- 
public ; and they have been there ever since. At least four 
times between 1864 and 1869 have been in hostilities with 
the Japanese. On at least four occasions have they landed 
in Corea. And Siam has welcomed them. When each of 
four Oriental countries were opened to civilization, Amer- 
ican Marines were there. 

Mexico has been no strange land to them, for in the 
Mexican War they were associated with the Navy on both 
coasts in all its operations and the Colors of the Marines 
bore the legend, “From the Shores of Tripoli to the Halls 
of Montezuma” in memory of achievements in the Tripol- 
itan War and brilliant work with Scott’s Army when 
Mexico City was captured; and our memory still recalls 
the dashing part they played in 1914 when Vera Cruz 
was occupied. 

The skirmishes in Nicaragua at Masaya and Chichi- 
galpa, and the capture of Coyotepe and Leon in 1912, 
occupy high places in the Annals of the Marines; but 

(Continued on page 65) 


Santo Domingo After the Marines 








EPTEMBER 1 to 
S 16, 1924, “at Fort 

Ozama, Santo Do- 
mingo City, D. R. 17, 
embarked on board the 
. & & Biltery wt 
Santo Domingo City, 
D. R., and sailed same 
date. 25, arrived and 
disembarked at Naval 
Operating Base, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va.” Colonel 
Richard M. Cutts was 
in command of. that 
last-leaving de- 
tachment. 

The above-quoted 
words on the muster 
roll of the “East Coast 
Casual Company Num- 
ber Two, Forces in the 
Dominican Republic,” 
closed the last chapter 
of the voluminous vol- 
ume describing the oc- 
cupation of the Domin- 
ican Republic that 
opened on May 5, 1916. 

Many incidents hav> 
occurred in Santo Do- 
mingo since that day. 
They all are of great 
interest to Marines. 
We get most of our 
information of Domin- 
ican happenings from 














mm) Colonel Richard M. 
Cutts and of Major 
Thomas E. Watson. He 
spoke of Major Watson 
as his friend and of 
how he was indebted to 
him for many kind- 
nesses. He said that 
the success attending 
his own service was due 
in a great measure to 
the instruction he had 
received through Major 
\Vatson. ’ 

The following three 
things stood out promi- 
nently in the mind of 
General Richards after 
his conversations with 
Colonel Trujillo: That 
the military force under 


Colonel Trujillo had 
been kept free from 
political interfereace ; 





that the school system 
had not deteriorated ; 
and that the public 
roads had been im- 
proved. 

Colonel Trujillo re- 
ferred to the attitude of 
the Dominicans toward 
the Dominican Ejercito 
Nacional. It seemed 
that in his opinion the 
| military were not pop- 








the newspapers. but 
two Marine officers 
visited the Republic 
subsequent to 1924 and 
Marines were sent there on duty during the period of 
rehabilitation after the devastating hurrican of early 
September, 1930. 

Brigadier-General George Richards passed through 
the Dominican Republic in the fall of 1926 while enroute 
from the Virgin Islands to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, on a 
tour of inspection. It was necessary that he pass through 
Santo Domingo to reach Haiti. His visit had no official 
significance. He was the first Marine officer to visit Santo 
Domingo since the withdrawal of the Marines in 1924. 

General Horacio Vasquez was the President of the 
Dominican Republic and Colonel Rafael L. Trujillo the 
Commandant of the Dominican Ejercito Nacional, the old 
policia Nacional Dominicana, The American Minister 
was Evans Young. 

General Richards and his party arrived at San Pedro 
de Macoris aboard the steamer Catherine from San Juan, 
Porto Rico. Colonel Trujillo met him there. 

General Richards found Colonel Trujillo to be a most 
interesting man. He told the General of his service under 
the Marines, of the friendships he had formed with the 
various officers of the Corps, mention being made of 


GENERAL RAFAEL TRUJILLO 
President of Santo Domingo 


ular with the people nor 
with some of the lead- 
ing politicians. This he 
explained was due to 
the fact that they wore the uniform of the Marines, and 
that their bugle calls and drums were a continual reminder 
to the people of the American occupation, which had not 
been popular with many of the people and the leaders. 
But Colonel Trujillo explained that he and his officers were 
proud that they were the offspring of the Marine Corps 
even though some of the leading politicians had used the 
expression—that the Policia, or Ejercito, was the son of 
the American Marines. The Colonel then added that he 
had a sword which he desired General Richards to accept, 
that it was then being engraved and that he hoped he 
would be able to present it before General Richards left. 
That, however, did not obtain. 

On the night prior to the departure of General Richards 
and his party from Santo Domingo City a reception was 
tendered them at the Country Club near the City. Among 
the Dominicans who gathered were three of President 
Vasquez’ Cabinet—Martin de Moya, Jr., Elias Brache, 
Jr., and Andres Pastoriza. Others present were: Dr. 
Baez Salva (Sub-Secretary of Sanitation), Gustavo A. 
Dicez (President of the Senate), Deputy Rafael Brache 


(Continued on page 67) 













































































U. S. S. ROCHESTER, FLAGSHIP OF THE SPECIAL SERVICE SQUADRON 


The Rambling Rochester 


She Is Only an Ancient Cruiser With Three 
Aliases But She Has Landed More Marines in 
More Strange Places Than Any Other Ship 


Afloat 







Drawn by 
Capt. John W. Thomason, Ir. 











By LIEUTENANT J. Y. RENE, U. S. Marine Corps 


HE “Rambling Rochester’—what a ship! She never 

had any time to gather barnacles. She will be thirty- 

nine years old next December the second for she was 
launched from Cramp’s Ship Yard at Philadelphia on 
December 2, 1891. And she is still rambling. 

Just about the activiest duty in the Navy or the Old 
Corps today is down around Nicaragua and that’s where 
the Old Lady is—God bless her. Talk about your Seven 
Seas and Spitting to the Windward—she has been in ’em 
all and a lot more besides, and can spit in my eye if she 
wants to. What Marine doesn’t know of her and what 
Leatherneck does not sing a chanty in her honor, Fighter, 
transport, flagship and all the whatnots in nautical lan- 
guage she has been. Millions of miles—believe it or not 
—she has steamed and if you add up her cargoes of Gy- 
renes she will have carried more than the whole Corps 
several times over. 

The story of the Old Girl is long and romantic, so. long 
we can merely bounce from crag to jag. President Ben- 
jamin Harrison signed a bill making it a law on August 
28, 1890, that the armored cruiser New York be construct- 
ed. She was built at Cramp’s Ship Yard at Philadelphia 
and launched on December 2, 1891. Went into commis- 
sion on August 1, 1893, with Captain Benjamin R. Rus- 
sell commanding her Marines. He had no junior officer 
to start off with but Second Lieutenant Laurence H. 
Moses soon joined him. And what a parade of junior 
officers Captain Russell reviewed—Larry-Harry Moses, 
Albert S. McLemore, Elisha Theall, and finally the prés- 
ent Adjutant-Inspector of the Corps—Rufus H. Lane. 
After Captain Russell, Captain Dick Wallach, Major 
Mance Goodrill, and Major Robert L. Meade in turn 
served on the New York with Lieutenant Rufus Lane as 
their junior officer. 

It was not until 1894 that the good ship New York 
alias Saratoga, alias Rochester, started her adventures. 
And she has been laughing through storm and calm over 
many salty knots ever since with thousands of rollicking 
Sea Soldiers keeping her company. Her first foreign 
shore was Santa Lucia in the West Indies where she drop- 
ped her mud-hook in April of 1894. And mind you, she 
was there to protect American interests, Then followed 
visits to Martinique (where she learned to speak French 
with a New York accent), Santo Domingo City, Kingston 
(Jamaica), where she first heard her Negro cockney, and 
from where she departed .for Cayman Brac to secure 





relics of the old Kearsage. All this was in April and in 
May she received her baptism of Nicaraguan turbulency 
at Bluefields. But space is rebelling, we must hasten on 
and make it shorter. 

On February 4, 1895, she caught her first glimpse of 
Samana Bay, thence on a visit around the West Indies 
and her initial sight of Haiti at Port-au-Prince on April 
9, 1895. Her sea-legs became weary about this time and 
she floated luxuriously in home seas and ports for a spell. 
Then, with explosive suddenness, came the sinking of the 
Maine in Havana Harbor. The Queenly cruiser preened 
herself for the struggle. She got into them all in the 
Caribbean even the famous Battle of Santiago de Cuba 
on July 3, 1898. She proudly carried the flag of Rear- 
Admiral William T. Sampson. Major Robert L. Meade 
was Fleet Marine officer and First Lieutenant Rufus H. 
Lane commanded the Guard during the battle. It has 
been said that the reason the New York got only into the 
fringe of this battle was because she was off making a 
visit with Admiral Sampson to General Shafter to de- 
mand that the Army capture the guns at Santiago de 
Cuba that were menacing the fleet or Sampson would 
bring the Marines from Guantanamo Bay to do the little 
job. Be that as it may, the New York kept 
on moving after the battle down through 
the years to the present. 

The year 1899 found her at Bermuda, 
Havana, Puerto, Cortez (Honduras), Gaun- 
tanamo, Santiago de Cuba, Jamaica, Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Mar- 
tinique and Porto Rico. In 1900 she visited 
Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Cartagena (Columbia), Port-au- 
Prince and Cuba again. And next she be- 
came the flagship of the Asiatic Fleet. In 
1902 came visits to Japan, Philippines, 
Vladivostok, Corea, Honolulu and thence f 
to California. 

Captain Ben H. Fuller, at present the } 
Major-General Commandant of the 
Corps, was in command of her Ma- 
rines in the summer of 1903 when 
she visited Aleutian waters on sur- 
vey duty. The 104 troubles in Pana- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The Saga of the Coco 


Adventures Along Nicaragua’s Most Dangerous Waterway 
By MAJOR EDWIN NORTH McCLELLAN, U.S.M.C. 


UT of the forbidding and mysterious recesses of 
Central America there leaps forth a playful stream- 

let that gradually broadens, lengthens and finally 
draws Northern Nicaragua within its amphibious coils as 
an anaconda encircles its prey. Now calm, then playful, 
luring you to its bosom! Next with mad anger it engulfs 
you—if you are not sophisticated. Placidating through the 
sullen jungles of the Nicaraguan tropics, dividing grey 
potreros and swirling through gloomy high-walled canons. 
Where the sun never enters! Where the damp chill 
breathes death if the waters let you live. It is the Rio Coco! 
Many hundreds of miles toward the sea it lives its vivid 
and colorful way. Romance thrills the air above it. Dan- 
ger lives in, on, and all about it. Through the provinces 
of Jinotega, New Segovia and Bluefields, past the villages 
of Ocotal, Telpaneca, 


to place a boat patrol in the lower Coco (between Sania 
Cruz and Poteca) and to send ground-patrols from Santa 
Cruz into Pantasma Valley and contiguous vital areas. 

But there were no boats! So the Marines at Ocotal 
constructed boats. The early buccaneer had used rafts 
or catamarans. The Indians used pipantes. The Ma- 
rines built still another type—a hopeful experiment pro- 
pelled by outboard motors. 

This Coco River Expedition had full share of ro- 
mance and danger. It exhibited resourceful courage, 
complete cooperation, and daring that a Sit-at-Home 
could never begin to imagine. Nor could the Home- 
Body ever sense the thrills, the perils, the treachery of 
Old Man River, the discomforts from continuous tropi- 
cal rain, obnoxious insects, and the frequent possibility of 
deadly disease and 








Santa Cruz, Poteca, 
Bocay, Waspuc and on 
until it broadens out 
at the northeastern 
corner of Nicaragua. 
It is the Rio Coco. 
British and French 
Buccaneers passed 
through Ocotal from 
the Gulf of Fonseca 
three and a quarter 
centuries ago. Striking 
the Coco below Santa 
Cruz they descended it 
to the Caribbean. But 
even the bold and bad 





marauding bandits. 
Officers and men 
forming the expedi- 
tion: Captain Peter C. 
Geyer (commanding 
officer); Lieutenant 
John B. O'Neill 
(MC), U. S. Navy; 
Ist Lieutenant Harold 
C. Roberts ; Sergeants 
Earl F. Strickland, 
George L. Robinson, 
Stephen J. Fitzpatrick, 
George F. Hauben- 
sack, Charles A. Mus- 
sen, Jr.; Corporals 
Edward L. Garrison, 








Buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main had not 
the temerity to brave 
that stretch of water 
between Ocotal and Santa Cruz. 

Between these two towns and in the nearby valleys was 
the lair of Nicaraguan bandits in September of 1928. 
Edson’s “Coco River Patrol” of American Marines had 
hiked and boated its way up the Coco River from Cape 
Gracias a Dios to Poteca. Nature had been defeated 
and battles with bandits won. 

No saga of the Viking nor tradition of the frontier 
could more than equal the description of what those dar- 
ing Brothers-of-the-corps experienced. Edson’s Marines 
reached Poteca and established a camp over which they 
flew the Stars and Stripes. All this, however, is a story 
to be told later. 

Up the river beyond Poteca was Santa Cruz, Telpan- 
eca and Ocotal, garrisoned by Marines. At Ocotal on 
the Coco was the headquarters of the Northern Area com- 
manded by Colonel (now Brigadier General) Robert H. 
Dunlap. Scattered in strong groups through the rugged 
expanse of Nueva Segovia was the Eleventh Regiment 
of Marines. Between the two far-flung posts of Ameri- 
can Marines at Ocotal and Santa Cruz was a bandit-lair. 

A plan to unmask that area called for an expedition of 
volunteer Marines to start down the Coco River for Santa 
Cruz and join up with Edson’s patrol. Its mission was 


Outboard Motor in Position on Boat Above El Cojon Rapids 
on the Coco River 


Walter R. Monk, No- 
ble C. Mundy, Leo- 
nard O. Dickson; Pri- 
vates Ist class William F. Caughell, James W. Smith, 
Richard E. Morton, Loree F. McRobie, Frank Hasso; 
Privates Hugh B. McFarland, William I. Moore (drown- 
ed), Roy J. Gorby, Roland S. Guthrie, Robert B. DeHart, 
Frank A. Young, George W. Bolton, Joseph W. Bozo, 
Tom Davis, Oscar P. Ellis, Willie E. Myers, William G. 
Rice, Richard I. Wagner, Ira C. Hastings, John W. Fuller, 
Ray W. Harrison, Earl G. Shaw, Oscar A. Stultz, Clifford 
E. Speight, Chenault M. Marksbury, Harry T. Doherty, 
Carl F. Turnquist, Lee Nielson, Glen S. Smoyer, Karl H. 
Kronjaeger, Houston P. Corry, John W. Bright, Harold 
J. Leavy, George P. Harden. 


A Resume of Captain Geyer’s Record of Events 


The Coco River Expedition procee ‘ed from Ocotal cn 
4 September 1928, in four boats. These boats were built 
at Ocotal by Navy and Marine Corps personnel. The 
personnel, two Marine officers, and one medical officer of 
the Navy, were divided among the four boats. The ma- 
terial, stores, etc., same, so that each boat was a unit 
capable of proceeding alone in case necessity arose. Each 
man was a volunteer and knew how to swim. 

4 September.—Orders to proceed to Santa Cruz. De- 
parted Ocotal 10:00 A. M. in four boats, one ten-man 
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foot-patrol on each bank preceding boats by 100 to 150 
yards. Distance between boats 50 to 150 yards. 

When looking for a campsite entered into narrow chan- 
nel ending in bad rapid, filled with snaggle-toothed rocks. 
Boat No. 2, cast out anchor which failed to hold. Too 
deep for men over the side. Boat was fended into tor- 
tuous channel when anchor took hold. Sudden pull on 
anchor line pulled boat under water. Cut anchor line. 
Boat then jammed between two rocks. When anchor first 
took hold the incoming wave swept sea bags, rifles, mate- 
rial, rations, etc., overboard. At the second jam boat 
remained under water, held in position by force of cur- 
rent so only the top of the sampson posts showed. Men 
salvaged many things, swimming down stream after them. 
In order to do so they had to swim the rapids, about 150 
yards of white water containing many sunken rocks barely 
below surface. 

The entire outfit worked late during night, diving, sal- 
vaging and bringing ashore all stores and equipment. It 
was pitch dark, raining and bitterly cold. The work 
was extremely dangerous. All stores salvaged excepting 
heavy coil of line and one motor (both lashed to high 
rock) being ashore by 11 P. M. Served chow. 

The work done by the men displayed and brought out 
a spirit which only could have brought the task to a 
successful conclusion. The work of Sergeant Robinson, 
Corporal Mussen, Privates DeHart and Gorby was par- 
ticularly outstanding, they being in the water constantly. 
The situation was difficult and extremely dangerous and 
the obstacles were surmounted due to the grit of the 
personnel, 

Lieutenants O’Neill and Roberts, by their examples 
spurred on the command. They were at all times in the 
vanguard, led in the salvaging, were first to venture into 
danger. The officers and men under my command de- 
serve the highest commendation for this night’s work. 
The situation beggars description. 

Practically every one suffered minor cuts. That no man 
was seriously injure.l, | attribute largely to the fact that 
the Kapox jackets they wore gave a certain amount of 
protection, 

The radio due to immersion is out of order. Two mo- 
tors due to immersion are out of order. Although both 
Boats No. 2 and 3 were equipped with motors, the action 
was so rapid that there was not enough time to start 
them and use them to get boats to the bank. The sea- 
bags proved to be a Godsend. Being vapor-tight, the air 
in them buoyed them up. Men swam as far as 400 yards 
below rapids to retrieve them. Nearly lost Sergeant Hau- 
bensach, Corporal Mussen and Private Davis in rapids. 

5 September——Planes over 10:30 A. M.  Signalled 
them “All well. Am camping here.” 

Salvaged and floated No. 2. Worked it through rapids. 
Block and tackle is an absolute necessity. Salvaged and 
floated No. 3. No. 2 leaks badly. The work entailed was 
tremendous. 

Corporal Mussen stands out sharply as a courageous 
leader, closely followed by Sergeant Haubensack, Privates 
DeHart and Gorby, for their constant daring, and plain 
ordinary hard work. The mere carrying of a line from 
a boat to the shore was heartbreaking toil. Every man 
who went into the water was cut and lacerated and every 
man with the exception of one poor swimmer went into 
the water. Rocking, tugging, pushing and hauling at the 


boats from dawn till sundown very nearly had the unit 
exhausted by nightfall. 

In order to get boat No. 2 loose, the men on one line 
(a new one-half inch manila) exerted such a pull that it 
snapped. A little later, the group on the opposite bank 
pulled sampson post and entire forward deck bodily out 
by the roots. Many more lacerations, cuts and abrasions. 
Established guard near No. 2 below rapids. Entire outfit 
all in. Morale excellent. No bandits. 

7 September.—At 1:00 P. M. was met by Lieutenant 
Thwing with patrol from Telpaneca. Picked up flank 
patrols and proceeded downstream. One more easy rapid 
and arrived Telpaneca about 3:00 P. M. 

Emptied boats and transported all contents to location 
above flood tide. 

Personnel tired. Boats will have to be overhauled. 
Will reorganize here and proceed as soon as possible. 


‘Radio and two motors to be overhauled also. The morale, 


of the men is heart-warming. They have come through 
the trial with a cheerfulness that is a revelation. 

Sea bag of Private Spaight was picked up by Marines 
at Telpaneca, September 5 and returned to him this date. 

On September 8, 9 and 10 repairs were made and 
anchors and tackle were dropped by a plane. 

Feliz Lopez, a native boatman was engaged at $.80 a 
day and food beginning today. 

11 September.—Left Telpaneca in four boats. All men 
handling boats have been required to wear life jackets. 
This one precaution doubtless has saved a number of lives. 

13 September.—To date nothing has been said about 
individual acts of heroism or life-saving. There have been 
so many cases that they have become commonplace. Prac- 
tically every one has saved some one and in turn been 
saved by some one else. Life-saving is routine stuff on 
this expedition. Nearly lost Lieutenant Roberts, Ser- 
geant Haubensach and Privates Shaw and Young in 
rapids. 

14 September.—Planes over at 10:00 A. M. and 11:30 
A. M. Dropped shoes, nails, oakum, pitch, line. Hired 
natives to clear place for the plane drop. Signalled 
planes “Drop here tomorrow, all well.” Snubbed boats 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 down below rapids. Sent patrol to 
investigate next rapid. It is bad and long. 

15 September.—Field for drop was ready but no plane; 
over. One squad remained at drop-field while rest of unit 
at 7 A. M. crossed river, portaged 600 yards. 

16 September.—Portaged material 125 yards to boats. 
Loaded. Snubbed 150 yards three times, then rode boats 
down with one line ashore. Entire distance rapids. Rock 
in line of march caused land crew to release line to No. 
1 which rode clear through bad part of rapid into com- 
paratively still water. “Dropped anchor to wait other 
boats. Anchor failed to hold. Current took boat on 
rocks in bad part of rapid. Boat swamped. Ran lines 
ashore and secured. Boats Nos. 2, 3 and 4 dropped an- 
chors which held. No. 2 unloaded and snubbed down to 
No. 1. Cargo from No. 1 transferred to No. 2 and 
beached. Used block and tackle on No. 1. Saw two 
crocodiles in backwater of rapids. Lines parted twice. 
Third time No. 1 swung clear, thence on other rocks 
where it capsized, turned turtle and force of current pulled 
it under and it so remained, out of sight until all lines 
were cut. Privates DeHart and Young had narrow es- 
cape. Retrieved all boats. Nearly lost Captain Geyer, 
Corporal Garrison and Privates Young and DeHart in 
rapids and whirlpool. 
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17 September.—One and one-half miles of practically 
continuous rapid. Worst rapid to date. Snubbed boats 
over three bad rapids. Fourth rapid like a staircase with 
water cascading over it. River bottom drops nine feet 
in 50 yards. Boat No. 2 swamped on rocks. Used block 
and tackle. Lines parted twice. Ceased operations on 
account of darkness, Outposts at boats one-fourth mile 
above main camp, twelve men. This rapid is worst yet. 
Planes over 10:00 A. M., dropped rations. Mussen pro- 
moted to Sergeant, and DeHart, private first class, as of 
September 1. Nearly lost Private Davis when sucked 
under boat by current. Infections. Some fever, diarrhea. 
Continued water exposure infects wounds. 

18 September.—Planes over 10:00 A. M. Private first 
class DeHart holding right pick-up pole. Bozo the left. 
Panels laid out, “Have pickup.”” Plane over Captain Geyer, 
DeHart and Bozo expected a pickup instead of which ra- 
tions were dropped. Sack of rice, 35 pounds, struck 
Private first class DeHart. Captain Geyer yelled warn- 
ing but DeHart either did not hear or could not get out 
of the way. DeHart struck in head and shoulder. Face 
cut against pick-up pole. Wounds multiple and cerebral 
concussion. Dr. O’Neill immediately attended. 

Boat No. 2 on rocks. It is in such 


of a mile, Moore disappeared beyond point in river bank. 
About 6:30 P. M., shore patrol returned reporting they 
had searched river bank, a distance of three miles down- 
stream and had been unable to find any trace of Moore. 
They further reported that three-fourths mile downstream 
was an exceedingly bad rapid, through which it was prac- 
tically impossible for a man to pass alive. 

20 September.—Pick-up station under water and could 
not get off message re Moore. Hired natives to clear 
new campsite and cut trail to hilltop, clear hilltop for 
new panel station. Tried M. G’s—O.K. Outfit needed 
rest. Planes over 9 A. M., 11 A. M., and 1 P. M. 
Dropped rations and clothing. River still rising, part of 
old camp flooded. River is like a torrent. Will have 
to wait to get last boat down rapid. DeHart no change. 
No bandits. Morale excellent. 

21 September.—Natives finished new campsite. Planes 
over 11 A. M. made pick-up. Repaired boats. 

22 September.—Broke our entire camp at 2 A. M. to 
move stores, material, etc., up hill. River had risen five 
more feet in two hours. Six A. M., velocity of current 
20 to 25 miles per hour. 

23 September.—River up in A. M., then down. Plane 

over at 3 P. M. Asked three ques- 





a position that it is impossible for 
swimmer to get to it. Private Mc- 
Robie nearly drowned trying it. Then 
four men held one man in air while 
he lassooed sampson post. Nearly 
lost Corporals Monk and Mundy and 
Privates Harrison, McRobie and 
Neilsen in rapids. 

19 September.—River fad risen 
about three feet. Boat No. 2 which 
was still on rocks in rapid broke loose 








tions re DeHart and one re practi- 
cability of proceeding further. An- 
swered “No” to all three. Ahead of 
us lies a one-mile straightaway with 
rapids. It is impossible to portage 
material due to banks being pre- 
cipitous cliffs. It is impracticable to 
shoot rapids with boats loaded. 
However, will attempt to make it. 
May find solution yet. Morale ex- 
cellent. No bandits. 








during the night, snapped two lines 
which secured it to shore and drifted 
down stream. 

Four men, Gorby, Davis, Neilsen 
and Guthrie, swam to left bank across 
current which was vicious (twelve miles per hour). 
Fastened a line to Boat No. 4 and worked boat into cur- 
rent. River had risen another foot. Heaved light line to 
boat. Line fell short. Guthrie plunged in and retrieved it. 
Four men dragged in light heaving line. Heaving line 
tangled. 

The Death of Private Moore 


Private W. I. Moore volunteered to untangle the heav- 
ing'line. Hand over hand he followed down the stopping- 
line to a point about 20 feet off shore. He there called 
for help, still retaining his hold on the stopping line. Life 
jacket on line was lowered to him, but he was unable to 
grasp it. Private Guthrie jumped into stream from op- 
posite bank in an effort to assist Moore. But was swept 
down stream below him. Moore released hold on stop- 
ping-line and struck out for right bank. As current car- 
ried him in toward shore bank, Private Guthrie dove in 
again from right bank and grasped Moore by the arm 
but was unable to retain his hold. The two men were 
swept apart by current. Guthrie landing 100 yards down- 
stream on right bank Moore being carried rapidly by cur- 
rent, apparently still swimming but being submerged sev- 
eral times. 

Meanwhile a shore patrol had been started down stream 
along right bank. At a distance of about three-fourths 


Outboard Motor on Mule at First 


Camp Out of the River 1 
Hacienda Molina Boat No. 3 above rapids. 


24 September.—River at 7 A. M. 
had dropped to one and one-half feet 
above level. Worked and swam to 
Nailed 

tarp over it. Cast boat adrift. It 
caught on rocks three times and was gotten off. Rode 
rapid, submerging entirely several times. Four men 
(Guthrie, Davis, Gorby, and Neilsen) volunteered and 
swam out to boat at identical place where Moore was 
drowned, caught boat, climbed aboard and cut the anchor 
lashings. Hauled boat ashore. Sores and cuts refuse to 
heal. Lieutenant Roberts suffering with bad case of 
dermatitis venenata. Dr. O’Neill suffering with abscess- 
ed tooth and an abscess as big as a walnut in the roof of 
his mouth. Captain Geyer suffering with plenty of 
ulcers. Fifty per cent of unit same. DeHart has shown 
marked improvement. Will rig spray cowls on Boat No. 
3 tomorrow. Should be able to try next rapid by the day 
after. Morale excelent. No bandits. 

25 September.—Planes made pick-up and dropped two 
days rations. River down to three feet. Repaired boat 
No. 3. Erected spray cowls and raised gunwales. 

DeHart’s condition physically better although he is 
still delirious at times. 

From present camp inland 150 yards up and around 
40-foot rock outjut. Impossible to snub boats from here 
as rapid is over three-fourths of a mile away. No place 
along river between here and rapid where boats can be 
beached and material portage 1. Boats cannot shoot rap- 
ids with load in them. All ma‘erial will have to be por- 
taged by hand from this camp, back from river and over 
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mountains to below next rapid. Trail will have to be 
cut through jungle. Estimated distance four to five miles. 
Straight up and down cliffs at and before the rapids will 
preclude portaging anywhere near river. We will have to 
go over a high mountain to do it. 

Boats are too unwieldy to be handled by men in them 
while going through rapids and I do not believe a man 
could swim next rapid and come out alive. Raised gun- 
wales and spray cowls may keep boats from being swamped 
an wrecked. However, as next rapid is a long one, 
and as it boils through a rock-filled gorge filled with 
four-foot-high waves over all, it is doubtful if any of 
the boats will get through although it is not impossible 
that one or more of them may. Morale excellent. No 
bandits. 

27 September.—Planes dropped rations, mail. Moore’s 
body found at Waspuc, three bullet holes in head. Pa- 
trol located El Guacaute-Daraili trail. No bandits. Mor- 
ale excellent. 

28 September.—Captain Robert Blake, Chief Marine 
Gunner Walter G. Allen, twenty-two enlisted, twenty-nine 
mules, twenty-seven muleros, and stretcher bearers ar- 
rived from Pueblo Nuevo at 4 P. M., to evacuate sick 
and aid in salvaging of material. Coco River “Expedi- 
tion” evidently called off although no direct orders to 
that effect receive l. Will proceed San Geronimo. 

29 September.—Evacuated sick sixteen present, two 
stretcher cares, one officer, medical, one officer USMC, 
three enlisted, USMC, and one enlisted Navy, twenty-nine 
mule loads of cargo to San Geronimo. Burned boats 
Numbers 1, 3 and 4. Boat No. 2 can not be gotten out 
too, it being submerged if still in position. 

1 October—Captain Blake and his men left for 
Condega. 

Lieutenant Roberts and twelve enlisted to Los Planos 
to capture L. Palacios. Returned 4 P. M. No luck. 

Health of personnel improving although sick men 
prevent our proceeding. Dr. O’Neill had fever. Lieuten- 
ant Roberts has grippe. DeHart running 102 tempera- 
ture. Private Fuller 104. Rest of sick are better but 
will not be able to move tomorrow. Dr. O'Neill recom- 
mended neither O’ Neill nor Roberts be considered as sick 
at present. Morale excellent. No bandits. 

2 October.—It is remarkable the recuperation which 
has taken place since getting men under cover and out of 
Coco bottom into sunshine. 7:00 P. M. all but two tem- 
peratures normal. We will be able to proceed tomor- 
row unless something unforeseen occurs. Morale excel- 
lent. No bandits. 

3 October.—Patrol to Daraili. 
srought out Coco patrol material. Received letter com- 
mendation for officers and men. All three officers with 
Coco expedition sick at present (not on sick list). Bright 
down with fever. Morale excellent. No bandits. 

4 October—At Daraili. The outfit is entirely worn 
out. Morale excellent. No bandits. 

5 October.—Patrol from Daraili to Condega. Strength 
two officers thirty-five enlisted. Dr. O’Neill and 
seven sick unable to travel remained in Darat!i. 
Morale excellent. No bandits. 

6 October.—At Condega. Men and mules worn 
out. Requested and received permission to rest 
up until Monday, 8th. Two more men sick and | 
down. Morale excellent. No bandits. ¥ 

: : y 

7 October—At Condega. Unit recuperating » 

and resting. Two men still sick. Moral excellent. 


Sick men mounted. 


8 October.—Patrol from Condega to Pueblo Nuevo. 
Left two sick unable to travel at Condega. Morale ex- 
cellent. No bandits. 

9 October.—Patrol Pueblo Nuevo to Ocotal. Left 
one sick unable to travel at Pueblo Nuevo. Entire unit 
played out. Men who are still left in terrible physical 
condition. Shoes entirely worn out. Men need rest and 
lots of it. Morale is still excellent. The spirit is and 
has been unbelieveable. 

The Coco River which is considered not navigable by 
natives between Ocotal and Santa Cruz, did not belie its 
reputation. Further no guides or pilots worth their salt 
could be procured. Between Ocotal and Santa Cruz the 
river contains 47 rapids. The Coco patrol surmounted 
the obstacles offered by 24 of these. Getting the boats 
over the worst of these was dangerous, heart-breaking 
toil. Getting a line across the river represented hours of 
hazardous labor. 

The health of the personnel suffered severely. The 
water-proof seabags sprang leaks. The rains wet the 
blankets. The high, steep banks allowed so little sun- 
light to strike the Coco bottoms that from Telpaneca on 
the men’s clothing and blankets were never dry. When 
it is considered that the men spent an average of eight to 
twelve hours per day in the water handling the boats and 
lines, slept in wet bedding and were at the mercy of mos- 
quitoes, fleas and gnats during the day, it is easy to un- 
derstand why 37 men of the expedition were sick at one 
time or another. 

One member of the expedition was drowned. An- 
other suffered a cerebral concussion and facial wounds. 

Moises Gonzales reported to Capt. Geyer at Daraili that 
he had just received notification that Montaya and 250 
(doubtlessly over estimated) had prepared a three-way 
ambush at a portage below the Yali River. This way he 
would have hit both shores patrols and boat parties at one 
and the same time. Two patrols were sent out overland 
from the expedition but no bandits were encountered and 
no contact effected. 

The Chief of Staff of the Second Brigade wrote from 
Managua to Colonel Dunlap on September 23, 1928, to 
the effect that the General considers it inadvisable for 
Captain Geyer’s patrol to continue down to Coco and 
suggests that you ef- 
fect his evacution. 

In a letter signed 
by Colonel Dunlap 
dropped to the Coco 
River Expedition on 
September 29, 1928, 
at Daraili, the Col- 
onel remarked : 

The Commander, 
Northern Area, wish- «7 
es, to express to the 4 
officers and men of 
(Continued on 71) 
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Bull Carts in the Streets of Ocotal 


The Nicaraguan Situation 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL DION WILLIAMS, U.S.M.C. 


HE purpose of this paper is to give certain outstand- 
ing facts as to the political, financial, commercial and 
civil conditions within the Republic of Nicaragua as 

affecting the participation in the affairs of that country of 
certain elements of the Naval Forces of the United States 
in furtherance of the expressed policies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Many books and articles in magazines and news- 
papers have been published in recent times purporting to 
give the facts concerning Nicaragua as the authors saw 
them. Some of these are valuable to the student because 
of the accurate knowledge of the authors gained in actual 
experience in the country; others are merely the passing 
remarks of transients who spent but short periods in 
Nicaragua. Unfortunately most of them are misleading 
and inaccurate and frequently plainly biased by the politi- 
cal or social affiliations of the writers. 

In the first place, it is well to bear in mind constantly 
the reason why the Marines and other Naval Forces of 
the United States have been in Nicaragua during the past 
three years. It is not “Intervention” as that term is prop- 
erly applied; it is not a military occupation of a foreign 
country against the will of the government and people of 
that country, and it is most certainly not an attempt on 
the part of the United States to extend its territorial sov- 
ereignty as charged by certain foreign commentators. 

In brief, the Marines and other Naval Forces are in 
Nicaragua because the accredited government of that 
country has requested the aid of the United States in the 
reestablishment of law and order, in the conduct of fair 
and just elections in which the electorate should have 
every opportunity to register its will in the selection of 
the governing officials of the country, and the establish- 
ment of a Guardia Nacional which in time will be molded 
into a dependable police force for the Republic, independ- 
ent of politics and owing allegiance only to the constitu- 
tional government of the country. 


The situation is to some extent influenced by certain 
treaty rights and obligations of the United States, such as 
the Bryan-Chamorra Treaty in which, for a consideration 
stated, the government of Nicaragua ceded to the United 
States the right to construct and operate an inter-oceanic 
canal through the territory of Nicaragua, but this agree- 
ment is very favorable to the government and people of 
Nicaragua and is in furtherance of their national ambi- 
tions. 

From time to time during the past three years the 
comments in the public press of America upon affairs in 
Nicaragua have contained considerable material in refer- 
ence to the Marines and their activities in that country ; 
some of it has been in the way of commendation for duty 
well performed under trying circumstances, but too much 
has been in the nature of fault finding and criticism. In 
the latter class of articles we have seen frequent refer- 
ences to “the policy of the Marine Corps in Nicaragua” 
and under the comprehensive heading of “policy” the 
Marines were blamed with every mistake made by anyone 
in the country and charged with responsibility for every 
act—civil, military or political. 

The frequent references to this alleged “policy of the 
Marine Corps” and the general inference therefrom that 
it is due to this policy that Marines were landed in Nica- 
rague some three years past and have been kept there 
since that time on active field duty, leads me to state here 
in belated correction of what appears to be a prevalent 
idea that in Nicaragua, as in all the other lands where the 
Marines have been employed to carry out the policies of 
the United States as voiced by the President, the only 
policy of the Marines has been to carry out to the best of 
their ability and to the full extent of their available re- 
sources in men and material the orders received from their 
superiors—the President and the Secretary of the Navy— 
as transmitted to them through the authorized channels of 
command. 
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Nicaraguan Field Piece Captured by Marines at Coyotepe 
Hill During the Occupation of 1912 


These orders once promulgated constitute the policy 
of the United States Government and from this policy 
and the orders so issued by competent authority the mis- 
sion of the Marines naturally foilows. 

The first mission of the forces was the protection of 
American and foreign lives, properties and interests in 
Nicaragua during revolutionary conditions and the ces- 
sation of such strife; this at the request of the then rec- 
ognized government. 

After the accomplishment of the first stated mission 
and as a result of the friendly mediation of the Com- 
mander of the Special Service Squadron, the Command- 
ing General of the Second Marine Brigade, and of the 
personal representative of President Coolidge, General 
Henry L. Stimson, the mission of the U. S. forces changed 
to the conduct and supervision of a national presidential 
election in Nicaragua and the maintenance of law and 
order during such proceedings. This was complicated by 
the outbreak of insurrection in the northern portion of 
Nicaragua, Nueva Segovia, which required an extensive 
military campaign in the nature of “bush warfare,” but 
the main mission remained as above stated until the com- 
pletion of the election and the installation of the officials 
duly elected. 

The beginning of the year 1929 witnessed the installa- 

tion of the administration of General Jose Maria Mon- 
cada as the duly elected President of Nicaragua after an 
election conducted by representatives of the United States 
Government, an election in which every reasonable precau- 
tion was taken to insure that the balloting should be open 
and honest and that the electorate should be given full 
opportunity to register its choice. 
_ At that time the Second Brigade of Marines serving 
in Nicaragua under the command of Brigadier General 
Logan Feland consisted of 260 officers and 4,650 en- 
listed men. The Brigade comprised the Fifth Marine 
Regiment commanded by Colonel R. R. Wallace, the 
Eleventh Marine Regiment commanded by Colonel R. H. 
Dunlap, the Marine Aircraft Squadrons commanded by 
Major Louis M. Bourne, Jr., and the attached Naval 
medical units under Lieutenant Commander B. P. Davis 
(M. C.), U.S. N. 

This force was distributed throughout the whole terri- 
tory of Nicaragua, which comprises approximately 50,000 


square miles or an area about equal to that of the state of 
New York. 

With the voluntary disarmament in May, 1927, of 
the troops that had fought on both sides in the disastrous 
civil war of the preceding two years, which followed the 
mediation of Rear Admiral Latimer, Commander of the 
Special Service Squadron; Brigadier General Feland, 
Commander of the Second Brigade, and General Henry 
LL. Stimson, Special Representative of President Cool- 
idge, it was thought that peace had at last come to the 
country and that the way would be clear to the national 
election which the United States at the request of both 
major political parties had undertaken to supervise. 

The refusal of one of the minor leaders of the Liberal 
Revolutionary army, Augustino Sandino, to fulfil his 
agreement to lay down the arms of his followers, however, 
seriously interferred with this peaceful course of orderly 
procedure. Banditry along the border of Nicaragua, es- 
pecially along the northern border, had been prevalent for 
many years, the usual course of the bandit bands being 
to raid a town or plantation on the Nicaraguan side of 
the boundary, smuggle the proceeds over the border into 
Honduras and there dispose of the loot through sympa- 
thetic “fences” in that country. 

Taking advantage of this condition Sandino soon col- 
lected around him a force of professional bandits from 
several countries augmented by malcontents from both 
sides in the late civil war and by a number of fugitives 
from Justice in Nicaragua and other Central American 
countries. Retiring into the unsettled mountain regions 
of Nueva Segovia, Sandino then attempted to set up a 
little government of his own, securing food and other 
supplies by raiding the towns and fincas of northern Nica- 
ragua. Reports of this situation in the north came to 
Managua and it finally became necessary to combat the 
rising menace to the peace of the nation, a peace which 
had to be insured if a fair and just general election was 
to be held. 

The history of the long chase over the mountains and 
through the tortuous valleys and gorges of northern Nica- 
ragua in the effort to capture Sandino and obliterate his 
followers is not the purpose of this article, for it has 
been covered by other writers; but it is sufficient for our 
present purposes to state that in January, 1929, Sandino 
was still in northern Nicaragua with a small number of 
his bandit followers. His name had come to be a symbol 
of revolt to the common people of Nicaragua and many 
of them looked upon him as an almost mythical hero, im- 
pervious to the bullets of the Marines and the Guardia. 

Several other bandit leaders were also abroad in the 
land carrying on depredations against the small towns and 
the fincas. Among them were Pedron Altimirano, an old 
man who for forty years had lived by banditry and rob- 
bery, and Ortiz, a young criminal fugitive from justice 
who had collected about him a band of his own type and 
who was conducting operations from the northwestern 
borders of Nicaragua. 

These bandit groups had come to be an institution in 
Nicaragua demanding tribute money from plantation own- 
ers to secure immunity from attack or, if such tribute was 
refused, terrorizing the plantation workmen and looting 
the plantations and towns. The system is not unlike that 
employed by the so-called “racketeers” in large American 
cities where bands of criminals conduct a regular system 
of terrorizing legitimate business into paying the tribute 
they demand for “protection.” 

The active campaign carried on in the early months of 
1929 by the Marine commands and patrols throughout 
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northern Nicaragua from the Matagalpa-Jinotega area 
northward to the Honduranian border, assisted by the ever 
increasing number of the new Guardia Nacional assigned 
to field duty as rapidly as their training permitted, left 
these bandits but little time to carry on their depreda- 
tions or to gain needed rest and the profits were taken out 
of their trade. Reports indicated that the leaders spent 
much of their time in the safety zones beyond the border. 
It was also reported that the total number of bandits in 
the field did not exceed three hundred, but it was very 
difficult to make any close estimate as in many cases a 
native was a bandit one day and a worker on some coffee 
finca the next day. In fact, a large portion of the in- 
habitants of the mountain regions of the north were po- 
tential bandits. For many years their ancestors had eked 
out a meagre living from the soil aided by the proceeds 
of smuggling across the border, and every smuggler might 
become a bandit if opportunity offered. 

The pressure finally became so persistent that San- 
dino for a time gave up the struggle and sought asylum 
in Mexico. In his journey from northern Nicaragua to 
Merida, Mexico, he passed with his staff through Hon- 
duras, Salvador and Guatemala, and in all of these coun- 
tries excited considerable interest and curiosity among 
the inhabitants, many of whom doubtless looked upon 
him as a hero. During the past year Sandino has from 
time to time attempted to scatter over Nicaragua hand- 
bills announcing his prospective return to Nicaragua to 
lead the people in an uprising against “foreign interven- 
tion and the exploitation of the country by the money 
powers of Nicaragua and Wall Street.” These pam- 
phlets have all the hackneyed phrases of the communism 
and advocate division of property, downfall of govern- 
ment and the soviet rule and are doubtless inspired by or 
copied from documents issued by the radical groups of 
Kurope and America. 
into office of the duly elected 
government on Janu iry 1, 1929, was followed by a grad- 
ual reduction of the Marine forces in the country as the 
Guardia Nacional became able to take over more and 
more of the field duties required in the protection of 
property, the maintenance of peace and the suppression of 
banditry. First to leave were the Marines from the 
cruising ships which had been loaned to the Brigade when 
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most needed. This brought the total Marine force down 
to 166 officers and 2,949 enlisted on April 15, 1929. 

As the general condition of the country showed im- 
provement and the Guardia Nacional became more ef- 
ficient, by recommendation of the Brigade commander 
and the commander of the Special Service Squadron, the 
strength was still further reduced until in July, 1929, the 
authorized complement stood at 110 officers and 1,333 
enlisted, total, 1,443. 

At this time the missions of the two active forces in 
the field, the Marines and the Guardia Nacional, were 
somewhat altered; the mission of the Guardia Nacional 
became in general the maintenance of peace and order, 
the protection of property and the support of the na- 
tional government, while the mission of the Marine Bri- 
gade became in general “to support the Guardia Nacional 
in the furtherance of its mission.” 

During the coffee picking season of the winter of 
1929-1930, a period usually prolific in bandit raids upon 
outlying fincas and towns, the measures taken for the pro- 
tection of these places and the active patrolling of the 
field forces of the Guardia Nacional and the Marines 
were so effective that not one single successful raid was 
accomplished by any of the four bandit groups still known 
to exist. 

As a result of these improved conditions and prin- 
cipally on account of the increased efficiency of the 
Guardia Nacional, the force of Marines was reduced in 
April, 1930, pursuant to the recommendation of the Bri- 
gade Commander approved by the Commander of the Spe- 
cial Service Squadron, to a total of 745, exclusive of avia- 
tion, or 44 officers and 701 enlisted. The Aviation Squad- 
ron’s personnel remained at an authorized strength of 23 
officers and 183 enlisted, and the medical unit was 8 of- 
ficers and 50 enlisted. 

This placed squarely upon the Guardia Nacional the 
duty of policing the greater part of the country with the 
Marines largely in support at the principal cities, Man- 
agua, Matagalpa, Ocotal and the port of Corinto. 

No reduction was made in aviation since the financial 
condition of Nicaragua at the present precludes the prac- 
ticability of organizing a Nicaraguan Air force as an ad- 
junct to the Guardia, although it must ultimately be un- 
dertaken 

The last mentioned reduction was accomplished by the 
end of April, 1930, and since then the remaining force 
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has functioned with apparent success in supporting the 
Guardia Nacional in the police and field operations 
required. 

The supervision of the congressional elections of Octo- 
ber, 1930, by a commission headed by a Commissioner 
appointed by the President of the United States, at the 
request of both parties in Nicaragua, has added to the 
total Naval personnel on duty in Nicaragua by the num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men of the Naval Service 
(Navy and Marine Corps) required to assist Captain 
Alfred W. Johnson, U. S. Navy, the American Commis- 
sioner of Elections, in his difficult duties. The duties of 
these election supervisors are more civil than military, 
and these officers and enlisted men should not be included 
in the count of the combatant forces, as they are to be 
returned to their regular ship and shore stations after the 
successful completion of their duties in assisting Nica- 
ragua in the conduct of an election which will insure 
the selection of the choice of the majority for the impor- 
tant positions in the Senate and Assembly of the Republic. 

In passing it should be remarked that the principal 
officials of Nicaragua, of whatever political convictions, 
the leaders of both principal political parties, Conserva 
tive and Liberal, and the leading citizens of the country 
welcome this assistance in their elections. They realize 
that it is for the best interests of the country and that it 
is a long step toward stability and prosperity. As one of 
the leading business men of Nicaragua told me, “If our 
people can only be taught that the substitution of ballots 
for bu'lets in the decision as to who shall hold office in 
our country will make us prosperous and happy, the help 
that the United States and her Marines has given to 
Nicaragua will bring about results that will last for all 
time.” 

General Conditions Under Moncada Administration 

The attitude of the average Nicaraguan toward the 
Moncada administration is one of “watchful waiting”’; 
those who have received political appointments and those 
who are yet hopeful of receiving such appointments are 
loud in their praise of the present government, while those 
who have met only disappointment in their quest for 
government employment do not hesitate to voice their 
dissatisfaction with the President and their distrust of 
those in office. 

Except in the cases noted above there has been little 
or no open opposition on the part of either Liberals or 
Conservatives. The masses of both parties welcomed a 
change of government and in many instances were in- 
different as to how or by whom this change was effected. 
Those who have made politics their profession continue 
to fight bitterly any act of the present government that 
is not to their liking, or which in any way tends to cur- 
tail their activities and efforts to share in the income of 
the state. 

Political leaders of both parties. at least as far as ap- 
pearances go, are giving the present government a chance 
to make good on the many campaign promises made to 
the people. Liberal political leaders, if not active'y sup- 
porting the President, are at least not placing obstacles 
in the way of his administration, though upon occasion 
they have been openly critical of some of his acts. The 
leading Conservatives have not openly assisted the Presi- 
dent, except in one or two isolated cases, neither has 
there been any organized opposition directly traceable to 
any individual or group of Conservatives leaders. A radi- 
cal element, composed largely of political outcasts greatly 
in the minority, opposes any and all acts of the govern- 
ment and at times has endeavored to embarrass and 


discredit the President and other high officials through the 
publication of malicious untruths. 

Considering the past political history of Nicaragua, 
and the fact that during nearly two years of the Mon- 
cada administration, there has been no revolt nor organ- 
ized attempt to discredit his government, it may be pre- 
sumed that the masses of the people have confidence in 
his ability to better their conditions of living, to bring 
order out of the chaos of revolution and intrigue, and to 
so distribute the monies of the state through emp!oyment 
on public works, as to bring a fair living to the poor 
class and to restore to Nicaragua its normal prosperity. 

President Moncada is a man of strong personality 
and character, fearless in carrying out his own ideas when 
he believes them to be for the best interests of his peo- 
ple. He is a man of unquestioned honesty and has used 
stern measures to prevent unscrupuloys transactions which 
involved the funds of the government. 

The safe-guarding of government funds has not in- 
creased the popularity of the President with that element 
which has habitually considered the looting of the Treas- 
ury a legitimate practice. This element has banded to- 
gether and has consistently opposed anything resemb!ing 
honest and progressive government. It has as yet been 
unable to do more than talk and publish derogatory ar- 
ticles in the press and is in no way considered a menac? 
to the continued well being of Nicaragua under the guid- 
ance of President Moncada. 

The present government is enjoying a degree of se- 
curity which has been non-existent in Nicaragua for some 
years past. 

A revolution in Nicaragua at present, or within the 
next few years, is not believed possible, for the following 
reasons: 


(1) There is no organized opposition to the Mon- 
cada government. 

(2) The Conservative Party is taking only a pas- 
sive interest in the affairs of the State. 

(3) There is no person or party which aspires to 
the Presidency prior to the general elec- 
tions to be held in 1932. 

(4) The popularity of the President among the 
“mozo” (peasant) class wou!d preclude the 
possibility of raising a sizeable army to take 
the field against him. 

(5) Anything savoring of a revolutionary move- 
ment would be met immediately by Ameri- 
can opposition. 

(6) Only a complete change of policy of the pres- 
ent government could incite a revolution. 


Though during the campaign the aspirants for the 
office of Alcalde (Mayor) of the city of Managua were 
extremely active and used all means open to them to in- 
fluence the voters in their favor, all reports indicate the 
election to have been free and fair. This same condition 
prevailed at Leon, Masaya, Granada, and Matagalpa, 
where the actual voting places were guarded by soldiers 
of the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. 

In Managua, as in some of the other centers of pop- 
ulation, the Conservative party had no candidate in the 
field and took no part in the campaign. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that the office of Alcalde carries 
with it no salary, though one candidate in Managua is 
reported to have spent fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars 
during his campaign. 

Agitators against the government may be segregated 

(Continued on page 53) 





The Year In Haiti 


Strikes, Riots, Investigations, Elections 


N July 1, 1929, Brigadier-General John H. Russell 

was the American High Commissioner in Haiti, 

Colonel Richard M. Cutts was commanding the 
First Brigade, and Colonel Frank E. Evans was com- 
manding the Garde d’Haiti as a Major General. Garde 
d’Haiti. Colonel Evans was succeeded on April 1, 
1930, by Colonel Richard P. Williams. Both General 
Russell and Colonel Cutts continued on the above 
duty throughout the fiscal year. 

On October 5, 1929, President Borno addressed a cir- 
cular letter to all Prefects of the Republic in which among 
other things he stated: “In my message addressed to the 
Council of State in April of the past year, I did not hesi- 
tate to envisage as a possibility 1930, the eventuality of 
the functioning of the Legislature.” Then after describ- 
ing conditions he added: “Faced with such a situation my 
imperative duty is to consider solely, as ever, the highest 
interests of the Republic and to decide that the elections 
of January 10, 1930, will be exclusively communal.” 

This decision of President Borno caused considerable 
agitation in Haiti. Brigadier-General John H. Russell, 
the American High Commissioner, wrote that “this action 
on the part of President Borno definitely settled the much- 
mooted question as te whether or not national elections 
for Senators and De- 
puties would be held on 
January 10, 1930.” 

The decision meant 
that no elections for 
Delegates or Senators 
could — constitutionally 
be hekl until January 
10, 1932. 

The students of the 
Damien School of Ag- 
riculture took exception 
to certain administra- 
tive acts of Doctor 
George F. Freeman, 
head of Service Tech- 
nique, and on October 
31, 1929, inaugurated a 
strike. The students of 
the National Law 
School, National Medi- 
cal School and School 
of Applied Science join- 


ed the strike in sym- 
pathy during the fol- 


lowing week. 

On November 8, 
1929, a large crowd of 
students assembled in 
front of the Finance 
Building, in Port au 
Prince, the capital 
From there they moved 
to the Champ de Mars, 
gradually increasing in 
size. The mob then 
headed direct for the 
home of Doctor Free- 








General Christophe of Haiti Sentencing a British Prisoner to 
Death During the Early Days of Haitian Independence 


man whose house they stoned. The mob returned to 
Champ de Mars where fourteen of its leaders were 
arrested. 

The strike of the students of the various schools, fol- 
lowed by a threatened strike by the Custom Service em- 
ployes, led to riots in Cape Haitien and Jacmel, and a 
smaller disturbance in Port au Prince. 

On November 18, 1929, President Borno issued a de- 
cree offering terms for settling the strike, but the strikers 
refused to accept its terms. The strike spread to all the 
schools in Port au Prince and by the end of November 
had affected schools in Cape Haitien, Jacmel, Gonaives, 
St. Mare and several other towns. The strike disorders 
were further dealt with by President Borno in a proclama- 
tion on December 9th. 

On November 24, 1929, President Borno dismissed his 
entire Cabinet with the exception of M. Sansaricq. The 


following new Cabinet was announced: M. H. Price, Pub- 
lic Instruction; M. Charles de Delva, Interior; M. San- 
saricq, Foreign Affairs; 
M. F. Salgado, Finances. 

President Borno sent a message to the Council of State 
on November 26, 1929, announcing that he was not a can- 
didate for re-election in 1930. 


M. Charles Riboul, Justice; and 


The opposition was not 
satisfied with this state- 
ment ; what they wanted 
was an admission from 
President Borno that he 
was ineligible by the 
provisions of the Con- 
stitution for re-election. 

Repetition, by the 
band of the March 1804 
during the band concert 
on the Champ de Mars 
on the night of Novem- 
ber 28, 1929, caused an 
impromptu demonstra- 
tion among the students 
who had gathered there. 
The playing of “1804”, 
claimed by many as the 
Haitien Anthem, four 
or five times with the 
beat of the drum being 
made louder each time 
the march was repeated, 
drew cheers from the 
assembled students and 





quickly worked them 
into a demonstration. 
Whooping noisily a 


huge crowd of them 
started for the home of 
one of the strike-leaders 
where a_ committee 
meeting was being held. 
The crowd was dis- 
persed on the Chemin 
des Dalles by police of- 
ficers and returned to 
the Champ de Mars. By 








From an old print. 
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this time the band had completed its concert. The 
students, led by two unknowns, then started in a run up 
Lalue. Arriving at Poste Marchande they were met by 
police officers and Gardes and scattered. Four were ar- 
rested, warned, and later released. No student strike- 
leaders were involved in the affair. 

Employees of the Custom Service went on strike in 
Port au Prince on December 4, 1929. This was immedi- 
ately followed by a demonstration at the office of the Re- 
ceiver of Customs. The whole city was in a state of ten- 
sion. Large crowds gathering on the streets. They were 
boisterous and blocked traffic but caused no damage to life 
or property. 

Reports from Jacmel, Cape Haitien and Aux Cayes, 
in addition to conditions in Port au Prince prompted the 
American High Commissioner to reinstall Martial Law. 
In accordance with this decision a Martial Law proclama- 
tion, addressed “To all Inhabitants” and signed by Colonel 
Richard M. Cutts “Commanding First Brigade U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps and United States Forces ashore in Haiti,” 
was promulgated at 1:00 p. m., December 4th. It reads as 
follows: 

The United States Forces in Haiti are engaged in aiding 
and supporting the Constitutional Government of Haiti and 
are your friends. By their efforts and those of the Garde of 
Haiti, peace and tranquility have been established throughout 
your land for many years, permitting you to conduct your 
business and earn an honest living. 

Certain agitators are now endeavoring to foment trouble. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to again place in vigor the 
power and authority of Martial Law, which has during the 
past few years been inoperative. 

You are also informed, that articles or speeches of an in- 
cendiary nature or those that eflect adversely upon the United 
States Forces in Haiti or tend to stir up agitation against the 
United States Officials who are aiding and supporting the Con- 
stitutional Government of Haiti, are prohibited and offenses 
against this order will be brought to trial before a Military 
Tribunal. 

From the promulgation of this proclamation, all inhabitants 
of the cities of Port au Prince and Cape Haitien will remain 
in their houses from 9 o'clock p. m. until day-light. 


The Brigade assumed charge of Port au Prince and 
covered it with a heavy and continuous patrol system 
breaking up the crowds, and being much in evidence. 
Shortly after the patrolling began the conditions in the 
city improved and danger of a general outbreak and mob 
violence disappeared. The curfew was made absolutely 
effective on the first night, and only a few arrests were 
necessary. The Garde d’Haiti was officially designated 
as a Regiment of the Brigade on December 4th. 


During the afternoon, there were additional disorders 
at Gonaives and at Cape Haitien. Jacmel was compara- 
tively quiet, but the situation at Aux Cayes was disturbing. 
Conditions at Gonaives and Jacmel improved rapidly with 
the declaration of Martial Law and all disturbances were 
handled by the Garde d’Haiti. At Cape Haitien the Ma- 
rine force backed up the Garde d’Haiti. All disturbances 


were broken up. 

Port au Prince was comparatively quiet on December 
5, 1929. Advance notice of possible disturbances was re- 
ceived and heavy patrols in the vicinity prevented any 
trouble. The city was constantly patrolled, the Garde 
having the fixed posts and certain districts, and the Ma- 
rine patrols covering the entire city in busses and Ford 
trucks with mounted machine guns. 

On December 5, 1929, a telephone call was received 
indirectly from Captain Roy C. Swink, U.S.M.C., of the 
Garde d’Haiti at Aux Cayes asking that reenforcements 
be sent there. At 12:30 p. m. a truck containing a chief 
marine gunner and 45 Marines under the command of 


Second Lieutenant John D. Blanchard left Port au Prince 
in trucks and arrived at Aux Cayes at 10:30 p. m. 

An encounter between about 1,200 Haitians armed 
with machetes and clubs, and a detachment of two officers. 
23 Marines and one Navy Hospital Corpsman occurred 
December 6, 1929, on the outskirts of Aux Cayes. Cap- 
tain Swink and Lieutenant Blanchard did everything 
humanly possible to avoid firing on the mob, the first 
volleys being fired over the heads of the natives. Forced 
to extremity, the mob was fired upon. Twelve Haitians 
were killed and 23 wounded. There were no Marine 
casualties. 

All opposition newspapers had suspended publication 
on December 5, 1929, in view of the restrictions imposed 
by martial law. L’Essor and Le Matin, both Govern- 
mental papers, were the only ones appearing. All news- 
papers published a bulletin announcing a cablegram from 
President Hoover to President Borno congratulating him 
on his decision not to be a candidate in the coming presi- 
dential election. 

During the period between December 4 and December 
16, 1929, there were 268 arrests in Port au Prince. Of 
this total, 229 were curfew violaters and were soon re- 
leased. The other 57 were provost prisoners of whom 46 
were quickly released. 

The situation had cleared to such an extent by the 
16th of December, 1929, that the restrictions imposed by 


‘martial law were partially lifted. The curfew was sus- 


pended but martial law was not withdrawn. The news- 
papers of the opposition appeared on this date and an- 
nounced the fact that in view of President Hoover's 
cablegram they would discontinue their articles accusing 
President Borno of bad faith in his denial that he would 
accept a third term. 

The first Provisional Battalion of Marines under com- 
mand of Major Louis E. Fagan, Jr.. sailed from Hampton 
Roads on board the U.S.S. Wright for Haiti on December 
7, 1929; disembarked at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, three 
days later; sailed from Guantanamo Bay on the 18th of 
December ; and arrived back at Hampton Roads en Do- 
cember 22nd. The Battalion had not continued on to 
Haiti as the conditions had become less serious. The 
State Department on December 10th announced that, on 
the recommendation of Brigadier-General Russell, it had 
been decided that there was no present need of the addi- 
tional force of Marines and the U.S.S. Wright had been 
diverted and sent to Guantanamo. 

The Secretary of the Navy addressed the following 
letter to Colonel Richard M. Cutts: 

“I have read with gratification a report received from Big- 
adier General John H. Russell, U.S.M.C., the American High 
Commissioner in the Republic of Haiti, dated 28 December, 
1929, relative to your services in command of the First Brigade 
of Marines prior to, during, and subsequent to the recent 
disturbances in Haiti. 

“It appears from General Russell's letter that, due to your 
ability, foresight, and knowledge of the military situation, 
the Brigade under your command was well prepared to meet 
the situation which arose; that you effected the consolidation 
of the combined forces of the First Marine Brigade and the 
Garde d’Haiti quickly, efficiently and effectively; and that you 
commanded the combined force with distinction. 

“I take pleasure in commending you for your service in 
Haiti which has_been outstanding, both in leadership and 
administrative ability.” 

In the meantime, events had been transpiring in the 
United States. 

The message of President Herbert Hoover to Con- 
gress of December 3, 1929, contains these pregnant words 
which affect the mission and duties of American Marines: 
We still have Marines on foreign soil—in Nicaragua. 
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Haiti, and China. In the large sense we do not wish to be 
represented abroad in such manner.” The President de- 
scribed the Haitian situation as a “difficult problem, the 
solution of which is still obscure.” “If Congress ap- 
proves,” he centinued, “I shall despatch a commission to 
Haiti to review and study the matter in an endeavor to 
arrive at some more definite policy than at present.” 

President Hoover on December 5, 1929, sent a 
special message to Congress on the Haitian situation. 
It was read to the House on December 7th and the 
Senate on the 9th. It follows: 

“In my message to Congress of the 3rd instant I 
indicated my concern as to the future of our 
policies in Haiti. 

“T stated that we have there about 700 
Marines, and that we are confronted with a 
difficult problem, the solution of which is still 
obscure. I further stated that if Congress ap- 
proves I shall dispatch a Commission to Haiti 
to review and study the matter in an endeavor 
to arrive at some more definite policy than at 
present. Our representatives in Haiti have 
shown great ability and 
devotion, and have ac- 
complished signal re- 
sults in improvement of 
the material condition 
of that people. Yet our 
experience has revealed 
more clearly than was 
seen at first the difficult- 
ies of the problem, and 
the entire situation 
should be reviewed in 
the light of this exper- 
ience. 

“Since the dispatch 
of my message, disturb- 
ances in Haiti empha- 
size the importance of 
such an_ investigation 
and determination of national pol- 
icies in the immediate future. 

“The students at the agricultural 
school at Demien went on a strike 
on October 31, as a protest against 
a new policy of the Haitien govern- 
ment. The Haitien government had 
heretofore allotted $10,000 per an- 
num to this school for scholarships, 
but this year it withheld $2,000 of 
the appropriation in order to make 
it possible for needy students to 
perform practical school work on 
the grounds. 

“Sympathetic strikes were sub- 
sequently declared in the medical 
and law schools. President Borno appointed a commit- 
tee of Haitiens to inquire into the matter and it seemed 
probable at the time that recommendations presented by 
this committee and accepted by the authorities would ad- 
just the difficulty. 

“Unfortunately, advantage was taken of the situa- 
tion by various agencies to foment disturbances 
against the Haitien administration and on December 
3d the American High Commissioner reported that 
the strike movement had spread throughout the 


Drawn by John W. Thomason, Jr. 


A Soldier of the Garde d’Haiti 


country and that it was feared that the Haitien em- 
ployes of the departments under American treaty of- 
ficials might become involved. 

“Cn December 4th custom house employes at Port 
au Prince abandoned their work in a disorderly man- 
ner and crowds had gathered in Port au Prince. At 
the same time there were reported demonstrations by 
crowds at Cape Haitien in sympathy with the disturb- 
ance in Port au Prince. The American High Commis- 
sioner reported that on the morning of December 4th 
it was feared that disorderly conditions would arise 
at Aux Cayes and similar disturbances were pos- 
sible at other places. The High 
Commissioner has asked that ad- 
ditional Marines be in readiness 
to make sure that if the situation 
becomes serious American lives 
will be protected, and the forces 
he has suggested has been ordered 
dispatched for that purpose. 

“T feel that it is most desirable 
that the commission mentioned in 
my message of December 3 be con- 
stituted and sent to Haiti without 
delay and I, therefore, request the 
Congress to authorize the imme- 
diate sending of such a commission 
and to appropriate for this purpose 
$50,000. It is my intention to in- 
clude one or two Members from 
each House of Congress on this 
commission.” 

Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., of New York, on December 
12, 1929, in a formal statement is- 
sued by him following a conference 
with President Hoover at the 
White House, urged the President 
to appoint at least one Negro on 
the proposed commission to inquire 
into the report on conditions in 
Haiti. 

A Joint Resolution of Congress 
made $50,000 of the policies of the 
United States in Haiti. 

This action gave rise to the 
following statement by President 
Hoover: 

“Now that the Senate and 
House have approved the appro- 
priation for a thorough inquiry in- 
to our problems in Haiti, I shall 
appoint a commission at once to 
undertake it. I hope to be able 
to announce its personnel within a 
week. 

“The primary question which 
is to be investigated is when and how we are to withdraw 
from Haiti. The second question is what we shall do in 
the meantime. 

“Certainly we 








shall withdraw our Marines and 
officials some time. There are some people who wish 
for us to scuttle overnight. I am informed that every 
group in Haiti considers that such action would result 
in disaster to the Haitian people. 
“On the other hand, our treaty of 1915, under 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The Royal Welch Fusiliers’ March 


By COL. H. C. REISINGER, U.S.M.C. 


Naval Reserve, at the request of the officers of the 

Marine Corps who served during the Boxer Re- 
bellion in North China in 1900 with the Second Battalion 
of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, recently composed a march, 
“The Royal Welch Fusiliers,’ to commemorate their 
association in that campaign 
with that distinguished Brit- 
ish Regiment. 

The premier public rendi- 
tion of this march was sur- 
rounded with so much color 
and circumstance that the 
incident promptly became of 
international interest. News- 
papers in England and our 
country spread the = story 
broadcast and many letters 
from individuals followed, 
written in high praise of the 
friendly spirit it evidenced as 
between the Royal We'ch and 
the Marine Corps prompting 
the composition. A very 
touching letter came from the 
daughter of a Welch harpist. 
Her father had served in the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers and 
later became a musician of 
high repute. 


That premier rendition of 
the “Royal We'ch Fusiliers” 
march was on the evening of 
April 26, 1930, at the spring 
dinner of the famous Grid- 
iron Club at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington. The 
Marine Band Orchestra par- 
ticipated under the leadership 
of Captain Branson. When 
all guests were seated and 
the preliminaries were out of 
the way, the chairman of the 
music committee of the 
Gridiron Club, Mr. Robert 
Barry, gave the signal to the 
orchestra which struck up 
the Marines’ Hymn. At its 
beginning the remainder of 
the Marine Band, in their full 
dress uniform, entered the banquet hall in double file, a‘l 
singing the words of “The Halls of Montezuma.” They 
were preceded by four color bearers, one wearing the 
British uniform and carrying the British National Ensign, 
and the other three in Marine Corps blue carrying the 
American National Flag, the Cambridge Flag, and the 
Betsy Ross Flag, a beautiful grouping of strong pri- 
mary colors. The band took position on the stage 
while Mr. Barry gave a brief description of the associa- 
tion of the Marine Corps with the Welch Fusiliers in 
the Boxer uprising in China. Following this, Com- 
mander John Philip Sousa, himself a charter member 
of the Gridiron Club, was escorted to the leader’s 
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platform where Captain Branson, leader of the Ma- 
tine Band, turned over the taton to him. Mr. Sousa 
then conducted the Marine Band, playing “The Ro _ al 
Welch Fusiliers.” 

There is rarely gathered together at one banquet 
a more interesting and representative group of men 
than those that assemble at 
these Gridiron dinners. 
On the night of April 26, 
1930. the President of the 
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United States was guest of 
honor; Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
the newly accredited British 
Ambassador, was _ present. 
Mr. Hoover was himself a 
participant in the historic in- 
cident that inspired the 
march. In June, 1900, he, a 
young mining engineer, was 
besieged in Tientsin with 
miny other foreigners. 
They, fighting hordes of Chi- 
nese fanatics, had anxiously 
| watched, in the hope of re- 
lief, that road from Taku 
leading into Tientsin. In his 
address at the conclusion of 
¥| the dinner, President Hoover 
commended this unique re- 
vival of recollections of 30 
years ago; he svoke of the 
deeds of valor they recalled, 
and added how much he ap- 
preciated the fact that Mr. 
Sousa’s talent had been avail- 
ed to stir the heart in the 
memory of the circumstance 
that these two great nations, 
10.000 miles away, had not 
_ failed to reach out to save 
| the endangered lives of their 
' exhausted nationals. 
The ceremony was most 
impressive, not only from the 
aspect of its surroundings 
and the martial strains of the 
march itself, but for its sig- 
nificance as a gesture of in- 
ternational friendship initiat- 
ed by the Marine Corps in 
behalf of their former companions in arms on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and as an incident marking the return 
of John Philip Sousa to the Marine Band, the organiza- 
tion once led by him and whose music under his leadership 
first had brought him into national prominence. 

During the Spanish-American War, it may be re- 
membered that Admiral Dew ey at Manila Bay, while 
involved in difficulties with the German Admiral Ven 
Diedrichs, had received the friendly support of Cap- 
tain Chichester of the British Navy. This incident 
inspired Sousa’s popular march “Hands Across the 
Sea.” “The Royal Welch Fusiliers” march is expres- 
sive of like sentiment. For, in this relation, 30 years 
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At the White House When the Royal Welch Fusiliers’ March Was Played For the President. Front Row: Left 
to Right, The British Ambassador, the President, Mr. John Philip Sousa. In Rear of the President Is the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, and General Officers of the Marine Corps. 


later, through “The Royal Welch Fusiliers” march, 
Commander Sousa’s talent is applied to commemorate, 
better than any memorial of stone or bronze, not only 
the friendship established by the First Battalion, 
United States Marines, with the Second Battalion of 
“The Prince of Wales’ Own Regiment of Royal Welch 
Fusiliers,” but is expressive of an underlying sentiment 
attaching our people to the mother country, the birth- 
place of the English-speaking race. 

This Gridiron incident was followed by another 
notable gathering at the White House at the invita- 
tion of the President on May 12th. There a group of 
officers of the Marine Corps who had served with the 
Marines at Tientsin was present. The Marine Band 
again rendered “The Royal Welch Fusiliers” march. 
In addition to President Hoover, the party contained: 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador. 

Lord Derby. 

Honorable Ernest Lee Jahncke, Asst. Secretary of Navy. 

Mr. Charles Graves, President, Gridiron Club. 

Mr. Robert Barry, Chairman of Gridiron Club Dinner, 

Major General Smedley D. Butler. 

Major General Ben H. Fuller. 

3rigadier General George Richards. 


Brigadier General John T. Myers. 

Colonel Louis McC. Little. 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward A. Greene. 

Major Henry Leonard, Retired. 

Major Sydney D. Sugar, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 

The Naval Conference in London had then but re- 
cently concluded. Its aim had been to approach a 
more complete understanding with the powers there 
represented. To what extent the emphasis Commander 
Sousa has lain upon that feeling of friendship between 
these military representatives of the English-speaking 
people, the Marine Corps and the Royal Welch Fusi- 
liers, will help the cause of universal peace is proble- 
matical, but it seems safe to say it will play some part 
in the attainment of that ideal. 

Theirs was a happy association of hardbitten fight- 
ing men in the glorious moments of arduous service 
on a field of honor. It there established a British- 
American friendship that might be considered uni- 
versal in dimensions. Such is a bond stronger than any 
treaty can create. There in China these defenders 
of their nationals, one under the flag of old England, 
the other under that of young America, had met on a 
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battlefield. With their emblems there entwined they 
had advanced in common defense of a cause of justice, 
progress and civilization. These are the only condi- 
tions under which the military forces of America and 
England should ever meet on such a field. That asso- 
ciation 30 years ago marked the inception of this spirit, 
a spirit that will march on through the future as an 
inspiration to those that follow after to take up and 
carry on the light of progress and civilization. The 
talent of Sousa has raised for us a symbol that may 
forever lead the minds and hearts of all on both sides 
of the Atlantic to a path of genuine peace. The security 
of England and of America as well as the orderly prceg- 
ress of all the people of the world seem in these days of 
doubts and perplexities, to rest upon a common under- 
standing of the international mission, or purpose, of 
E nglish- speaking peoples. 

Thus the Marine Corps has made its small contri- 
bution to the cause of international amity. The Royal 
Welch—‘The Prince of Wales’ Own Regiment of 
Welch Fusiliers’”—have since heen handed by the com- 
poser with appropriate ceremonies the original of Com- 
mander Sousa’s manuscript or score; the embossed 
replica of the cover sheet of the march portraying the 
Marine Corps and the Welch Fusilier standards in 
color. In carrying through the programs for these pub- 
lic presentations on this side of the water of Com- 
mander Sousa’s march, as well as all that subsequently 
ensued in England in relation thereto, the Marine 
Corps is greatly indebted to the Honorable Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, then 
Acting Secretary. It was to his whole-hearted inter- 
est, together with his broad vision in appreciating 
what the Marine Corps proposed to do in commemora- 
tion of their service with the Royal Welch in its rela- 
tion to our country’s problems, that the movement was 
attended by success. The Sousa march, the Welch 
officers said, will rank with them almost equal in im- 
portance to their own song “The Men of Harlech”; we 
marines can prize it and preserve it as we do “The 
Halls of Montezuma.” 

In May, the American Ambassador, General Charles 
G. Dawes, informed the Colonel commanding the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, Lieutenant General Sir Charles 
M. Dobell, of the desire of the Marine Corps to pre- 
sent the original of Commander Sousa’s score. Gen- 
eral Dobell set the date and place for that presenta- 
tion as June 25, 1930, at Bhurtpore Barracks, Tidworth, 
on Salisbury Plain. 

At the solicitation of General Dawes and because 
his plans contemplated at that time a prospective visit 
to the United States, General Richards, accompanied 
by Captains Platt and Watters, were designated for 
the duty of representing the Marine Corps and the 
U. S. Government on this occasion. They sailed on 
the SS FRANCE on June 17, 1930, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Commander John Philip Sousa. 

At noon on June 25th, accompanied by Mr. Ray 
Atherton, Charge d’Affaires of the American Embassy, 
Captain W. W. Galbraith, U. S. Navy, Naval Attache, 
Colonel John R. Thomas, Jr., U.S. Army, Military At- 
tache, and other officers attached to the Embassy, this 
party was received at Bhurtpore Barracks, then occu- 
pied by the Second. Battalion of the Royal Welch Fus- 
iliers. That battalion was formed in line and _ first 
greated the American officers; then it advanced in 
review order, forming three sides of a square, where- 
upon the march was formally presented to the Regi- 


ment and laid upon their drums stacked before them as 
the Regimental Altar. The presentation completed, 
Commander Sousa was requested to lead the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers’ band in playing his march for the 
first time before the English public. General Dobell, 
after an address, then presented to General Richards 
for the Marine Corps the two remaining volumes of 
the regimental records of the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
carried up to date to include their distinguished service 
during the World War. The battalion then marched 
past in column, their band playing the Sousa march. 
Returning past the reviewing stand in close column, 
their band played their own march “The Men of Har- 
lech.” The party then adjourned to the officers’ mess 
where they had the pleasure of meeting the ladies of 
the families of many of the distinguished officers who 
attended these ceremonies. Then followed a luncheon 
which was served under a marquee tent on the lawn 
and a ubiquitous photographer posed and made photo- 
graphic record of the entire assembly. 

Attending these services were the officers of the 
regiment with service in China and elsewhere. This 
included Colonel the Honorable R. H. Bertie, who 
commanded the regiment on the march to Peking. 
Other veterans of the China campaign were present, 
among which were Brigadier General C. S. Owen, 
Brigadier General F. J. Walwyn, Major R. B. John- 
son, and Major H. M. Richards. 

Cn the day following these ceremonies, June 26, 
1930, at the Naval and Militar, Club, London, Gen- 
eral Dobell and the other officers of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers extended a dinner to General Richards, Com- 
mander Sousa, and the other officers of the party. 

During the period that our official party represent- 
ing the Marine Corps at these ceremonies were in 
England, they had cause to appreciate the cooperation 
of Captain William W. Galbraith, U. S. Navy, our 
Naval Attache. He so smoothed the way as materially 
to contribute to the successful accomplishment of 
their mission. 

Captain Galbraith kindly arranged in advance of 
the arrival and on behalf of this party of Marine of- 
ficers for them, on the day they reached London, to 
lay a wreath on the Royal Marines Memorial in the 
Mall and to extend other hospitalities in honor of 
Lieutenant General Sir Lewis Stratford Tollemache 
Halliday, V. C., K.C.B., R.M., the Adjutant General 
of the Royal Marines. This memorial is a tablet which 
depicts the united charge of the American Marines 
and the Royal Marines on the Tartar wall at Peking 
during the defense of the Legation area in the Boxer 
uprising regarded by the Royal Marines as an inci- 
dent of outstanding historical importance. It is stated 
by those best informed that when the sculptor, Adrian 
Jones, was disposed to show this charge as led by the 
officers of the Royal Marines, they, Captains Halliday 
and Wray, i. e., the participants (one being the now 
General Halliday before referred to), insisted that the 
charge be shown as led by an American Marine officer, 
not only to preserve a record historically correct, but 
to do honor to Captain, now Brigadier General, John 
T. Myers, U. S. Marine Corps. A letter has since 
come from Colonel Foster of the Royal Marines say- 
ing, “We, of the Royal Marines do so greatly appre- 
ciate your great kindness in laying such a beautiful 
wreath on our memorial, as also for your hospitality.” 

The movement that resulted in this composition by 

(Continued on page 58) 














By MAJOR EDWIN NORTH McCLELLAN, U.S.M.C. 
Drawings By Captain John W. Thomason, U.S.M.C. 


T was June of 1927 in the Land of Nicaraos. The 

American Marines had landed and were contemplating 

a situation that had sadly needed being taken in hand. 
Matters began shaping up. 

General Henry L. Stimson’s conferences at Tipitapa 
with the contending Nicaraguan leaders (or their repre- 
sentatives) had become recorded history. Diplomacy had 
come, done its part, and departed from Managua, home- 
ward-bound, on May 16, 1927. The weighty residue of 
responsibility was the heritage of the Gyrenes and Gobs. 

The dramatic entering of Sandino into the real 
Nicaraguan drama on the Nuevo-Segovian stage was yet 
to take place. But his debut was imminent. He had 
turned sour on General Jose Maria Moncada and refused 
to disarm in company with the rest of the Liberals and 
Conservatives. He was “up there’ somewhere north of 
San Rafael del Norte. 

Marines, among other places, held the the towns of 
Matagalpa, Jinotega, San Rafael del Norte, and Esteli. 
Get out your little old geographies, my loyal Leathernecks, 
and scan the map. 

The United States was pledged to disarm all Nicara- 
guans. So the Department of Nuevo Segovia had to be 
visited by a detachment of American Marines to carry 
out that mission. There were other tasks, also, for the 
Sea Soldiers to perform “up North.” Read on. 

Among other things, President Adolfo Diaz (a Con- 
servative) had promised Colonel Stimson to fill the jobs 
of Jefes Politico (appointed Governors of departments or 
states) with Liberals in those departments that were 
normally Liberal. This was a direct reversal of the 
ancient Nicaraguan “spoils system.” The President ap- 
pointed one Ramirez as Jefe Politico of Nueva Segovia, 


which is capitaled by Ocotal. That mountain town is 
about 110 miles by air (a million by bull-cart) north of 
Managua. 

“Under the terms of the Stimson Settlement, the 
Conservative Government was pledged to appoint civil 
heads (in Spanish, Jefes Politicos) for six of the 13 
departments” and Nueva Segovia was one of those to 
which a Liberal was to be appointed,” reported Brigadier- 
General (now Major-General) Logan Feland, command- 
ing the Second Brigade of Marines. “The Nicaraguan 
government” selected “Ramirez Abaunza as the Jefe 
Politico and Frixione as Director of Police.” 

Senor Ramirez was an intelligent gentleman who had 
been educated in the United States at the University of 
Pennsylvania (ex-1916). He was a wealthy coffee man 
with fincas near Masaya. But all this did not increase his 
influence with Sandino one little bit. And he wouldn't 
start for Ocotal without a protecting guard of United 
States Marines. Therefore it became necessary to escort 
Mr. Ramirez and his party from Matagalpa to Ocotal. 

Major Harold Clifton Pierce, popularly known as 
Biff, was charged with the “double-barreled” mission. 
General Feland wrote that animals were scarce “but by 
great exertion we assemb!ed enough to have a column of 
50 men under Major Pierce undertake the march to 
Ocotal.” 

The mission of Major Pierce was outlined in oral 
orders from the General. Peaceably disarm everybody 
under the terms of the Tipitapa agreements; escort Jefe 
Politico Ramirez to Ocotal; secure information that will 
facilitate the coming supervision of elections, but do not 
fire a shot unless imperatively necessary; and conciliate 
with firmness, tranquilize without force of arms, avoid 
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combat, if possible; do everything, compatible with 
dignity and self-preservation, to help the big mission of 
the Brigade. That, or in substance, was Major: Pierce’s 
instructions. 

Mr. Charles C. Eberhardt, the American Minister, 
was informed: “The newly appoint- 
ed Jefe Politico for Ocotal will be 
furnished transportation from 
Managua to Matalgalpa on June 3d. 
He personally states that he will be 
ready for the trip. Arrangements 
have been made for him to accom- 
pany the mounted detachment to 
leave soon from Matagalpa for 
Ocotal.” 

Major Pierce left Managua at 
8:45 a. m. on the last day of May, 
1927, by truck and arrived the same 
day at Matagalpa. Major Maurice 
E. Shearer commanded the Marines 
(Third Battalion, Fifth Marines) 
at this station. About four days 
were spent here buying mules, 
gathering equipment, and complet- 
ing arrangements. The outfit con- 
sisted of Major Pierce, Captain Gil- 
bert D. Hatfield (who in July fol- 
lowing commanded the Marines at 
the Battle of Ocotal), Second Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence Norman, 50 enlisted Marines, two native 
guides (named Matamoras and The Turk), 50 riding 
mules, 56 pack-mules and the party escorted. There was 
also one native mulero for every five pack-mules. 

The enthusiasm of several of the Nicaraguan members 
of the convoy waned to the vanishing point so that Major 
Pierce found only two of them ready to depart from 
Matagalpa with him. They were Ramirez and Telles. 
The latter (who had been a General in the Liberal army ) 
was designated by Ramirez as his secretary, though as a 
matter of fact he was just a “hard-boiled” body-guard. 
After arrival at Ocotal he was the “Chief of Police.” 

Major Shearer on the third of June telegraphed Gen- 
eral Feland: “Pierce detachment in all respects ready and 
will move Saturday morning as per orders.” 

The expedition cleared Matagalpa on the morning of 
June 4th. Jinotega was reached at 5:30 p. m. the same 
day. Left Jinotega at 10:00 a. m., June Sth. 

Arriving at San Rafael del Norte on the 5th the 
expedition was welcomed by the Marines stationed there 
under command of Second Lieutenant Wilburt S. Brown. 
While here Ramirez visited Dona Blanca Arauz, the wife 
of Augusto C. Sandino. She was a telegraph operator. 
He carried a message from her to Major Pierce. 

“Sandino will not fire on Marines but some of his 
people whom he might not be able to control might do 
so,” was substantially the message. 

Sandino was supposed to be in the neighborhood at 
this time. He probably trailed or flanked 
Major Pierce’s column from San Rafael to 
Ocotal. This, not being a story of Sandino’s 
intentions, and actions, there is no space to 
give the complete evidence of them. However, 
let it be said that Major Pierce did not confer” 
with Senora Sandino, and there is no proof 
that Sandino ever made the foregoing state- 
ment—merely the hearsay testimony of Mrs. 
Sandino and Ramirez. 









The column got underway the next morning for Yali. 
They had received information that Sandino was in the 
vicinity and might attack the party. Major Shearer, at 


Matagalpa, sent the following message to Managua on the 
seventh of June: 


“Brown, San Rafael, reports re- 
ceipt message from Major Pierce, 
sent one seven three zero June 6th: 
‘All quiet in and above Yali. Con- 
tinue tomorrow on Palacaguina 
Road. Received sixty copies Pres- 
idential Decree for publication. 
Pierce.’ From Yali 0700 seventh, 
‘Mounted Detachment leaves Yali 
0745. Pierce.’ Shearer.” 

Major Pierce sent the following 
despatch to Managua on June 7th, 
indicating: that he had reached Santa 
Rosa, near Dairili: 

“Arrived Santa Rosa Ranch 
House, about twenty miles north- 
west of Yali, 1700 seventh June. 
Country enroute quiet. One armed 
man encountered yesterday whom I 
disarmed. Continual rumors of 
armed bands belonging to Sandino 
but not confirmed and no indications 
of their presence observed except 
one man mentioned. People friendly. 
Expect to arrive Ocotal nine June.” 

On this part of the journey Major Pierce had rumors 
that Sandino was around Quilali. Hiking along about 
half past four in the afternoon the big ranch at Dairili 
was observed by the Marines. At Santa Rosa there was 
nothing but a very poor finca and a, sad camping spot. 
They wondered just why the natives at Yali had not told 
them of the good camp-site at Dairili. Some of the 
Marines concluded that the bandits had possibly been 
using it as a hang-out. 

There was no portrero at Santa Rosa to turn animals 
loose on for pasturing so the 106 mules were tied to a 
picket line and all-hands turned-to and cut grass for them. 

Major Pierce was informed at Santa Rosa that an 
armed group of Nicaraguans had passed through there 
the day before. 

Palacaguina was the next sub-destination and the party 
of Americans found it practically deserted. From there 
the expedition sent its first airplane pickup message to 
Managua. This was probably the first pick-up ever made 
in Nicaragua. A DH made several passes at it before 
it was finally picked up. 

The F-3 Report for June 8th carries this information: 
“10:25 a. m.: Two airplanes, Lieutenant Lamson-Scrib- 
ner and Corporal Pabst, pilots, and Captain F. E. Pierce 
and Sergeant Nash, observers, took off and made a 
reconnaissance and liaison flight for the mounted detach- 
ment enroute to Ocotal and returned at 2:05 p. m.” 

Totogalpa was next reached about dark. 
Major Pierce went ahead with the advance 
guard into the town. He found a group of 
about 20 armed Nicaraguans, flying the Lib- 
eral flag. They turned over their weapons 
- without remonstrance. All of them seemed to 
have heard of the order to disarm. Major 

Pierce reported to Headquarters: 

“On my arrival at Totogalpa, at about 6:30 

p. m., 8 June, I found a small band of Liberal 
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soldiers occupying that 
town, who were ap- 
parently living by 
plundering the cattle 
in that vicinity. Took 
three rifles and two 
pistols, together with 
several machetes from 
this band. This, in 
my opinion, indicates 
a state of lawlessness 
which I believe exists 
throughout this area. 
I am preparing to send 
patrols to various sur- 
rounding towns com- 
mencing tomorrow, 
after resting men and 
mounts.” 

The weapons were 
burned and the column 
started for Ocotal the 
next morning. 

Half way to Ocotal from Totogalpa, Major Pierce 
was met by a group of mounted Ocotalians. They repre- 
sented the Acting Jefe Politico who had taken control of 
Ocotal on his own responsibility. He was a Libera’. 

Detailed information of the arrival of the Pierce Ex- 
pedition at Ocotol on the 9th of June was carried io 
Managua by a Marine Corps airplane. The message fol- 
lows: 

“Arrived Ocotal 11:15 a.m., June 9th. Entered town 
escorted by representatives of oid Jefe Politico. Found 
town to be occupied by detachment of Liberal soldiers 
under charge of this Jefe Politico... Several outposts oc- 
cupied by their troops. Old Jefe Politico reported a band 
of Conservatives outside this town by whom they were in 
fear of attack. No exact information could be obtained 
of how many or when they had last been observed. 

“T have disarmed and disbanded the Liberal soldiers 
and have established outposts. Twenty-eight Liberal 
rifles were received. 

“The old Jefe Politico, with his assistants, is leaving 
for Managua today. New Jefe (Ramirez) assumed 
charge yesterday (June 9). A messenger was despatched 
yesterday to the Chief of the Conservatives outside this 
town, with copies of the Presidential Decrees; also with 
a letter from his brother who resides in Managua, advising 
him of our occupation and to cqgme in and turn in his 
arms; also a paper guaranteeing him safe conduct into 
Ocotal in order to turn in his arms. I expect to hear 
definitely the result of this today. 

“This town is a very good one, apparently prosperous 
at one time. At present very few families living here, 
through lack of law and order. Population reported 
ordinarily as about fourteen hundred. 

“T find no police here, no system of civil law whatso- 
ever in effect. The Government Office is in a state or 
disorder, and I believe no attention has been paid to the 
rights of the people. The soldiers have been subsisted 
simply by taking any property desired. 

“In my opinion, it will be necessary to maintain a 
permanent garrison at Ocotal. I recommend that one 
rifle company be ordered at once to Ocotal for this 
purpose. * * * In this connection I may say that the 
new Jefe Politico, Mr. Ramirez, informs me that in case 
the Marines leave Ocotal, he will not remain in office, but 
will return with the detachment. 





“Tt is believed and recommended that on account of 
conditions at this distant point, those people turning in 
arms should receive usual payment for same for a short 
period of time, possibly one week. 

“The only means of obtaining money for this purpose, I 
believe, at this point, would be to have it dropped by plane. 

“Request plane be directed to drop a United States 
Flag as soon as possible, together with a set of halyards, 
for our use.” 

The message of Major Pierce to the Conservatives 
besieging Ocotal to come on in and turn in their arms 
brought results—but not without several conferences. The 
Conservative leader wanted the money for the arms au- 
thorized by President Diaz in his proclamations. Major 
Pierce had no such money. However, the matter was 
concluded to the satisfaction of all hands. The next day 
the Conservatives marched into Ocotal with their flags 
flying trumpets blowing ; some cavalry and some infantry. 

“Pretty good-looking little army for Nicaragua,” 
said Major Pierce on the later date. 

On the 12th he reported: “Have disbanded 168 Con- 
servative soldiers, receiving 98 rifles. Thirteen rifles re- 
ceived from band of Liberals from Somoto. Have com- 
menced organization of small police force.” 

And all this time Sandino was not far away. 
Jefe Politico, Ramirez, corresponded with him. 


Orders From Chief of Staff 


The new 


Operations Order of the “Naval Forces Ashore” No. 
36, 10 June, 1927, contained these two paragraphs: ‘The 
Mounted Detachment of 50 men prescribed in par. 3(d) 
of Operations Order No. 34, 27 May, 1927, arrived in 
Ocotal 9 June, 1927. This detachment has supplies until 
24 June, 1927 (incl.)’” This was, of course, Major 
Pierce’s outfit. The second paragraph read: 

“A detachment from this Force will be sent to Nueva 
Segovia for the purpose of maintaining law and order 
in the vicinity of Ocotal and rendering all possible as- 
sistance in the re-establishment of civil government in 
Nueva Segovia.” 

The Chief of Staff forwarded 
a copy of this Order No. 36 with 
a memorandum dated June 10th 
in which he wrote in part: 

“Our understanding of your 
signal to the Air Service today is 
that you expect to leave Ocotal in 
continuance of your march on 
June 17th; the Fifth Regiment has 
been duly informed. Please do not 
leave Ocotal, however, until further 
orders. The real question is this: 
The Commanding General by all 
means wishes the Jefe Politico 
(Ramirez) to remain at Ocotal, 
and as we know he will probably 
leave unless there are some Ma- 
rines there to lend him encourage- 
ment; the detachment from Esteli 
bound for Ocotal may not arrive 
at Ocotal by the 17th; the Fifth 
Regiment understands that if we 
keep you after the 17th said Regi- 
ment must give you rations at 
Ocotal to make up for your extra 
stay there. * * * I feel sure that 
we will not have to delay you any 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Angle View of Eighteen Planes Used in Nicaragua 


Marine Aviation, a Record of Achievement 


What Marine Corps Flyers Have Done in Haiti, Nicaragua, Guam and China 
With a Glance at the History of Marine Aviation 


¢¢ N THE 6th, 7th and 8th of January, 1928, at 

Quilali, Nicaragua, First Lieutenant Christian 

Frank Schilt, then a member of a Marine ex- 
pedition which had suffered severe losses in killed and 
wounded, volunteered under almost impossible conditions 
to evacuate the wounded by air and transport a relief 
commanding officer to assume charge of a very serious 
situation. Lieutenant Schilt bravely undertook this dan- 
gerous and vitally important task and by taking off a total 
of ten times in the rough, rolling street of the partially 
burned village, under hostile infantry fire on each occa- 
sion, succeeded by almost superhuman skill combined 
with personal courage of the highest order in accomplish- 
ing his mission, thereby actually saving three lives and 
bringing supplies and succor to others in desperate need.” 

ee 


That deed stands alone, not only in Marine Corps Avia- 
tion but prob- 


rine Corps Aviation. Can you remember them? What do 
you know about them?. A long, long time from those days 
when Lieutenant Dick Creecy made experimental flights at 
Fort Myer and saved his life by losing that famous flip of 
a coin to Lieutenant Selfridge, of the Army, for the privi- 
lege of going up with Orville Wright. Many years have 
slipped by since Captain Jimmie Meade dabbed in the bal- 
loon game and it is over eighteen years since First Lieuten- 
ant Alfred Austell Cunningham reported for duty at the 
Annapolis Aviation Camp July 9, 1912. And a million and 
more minutes have passed from those early days of the an- 
tique suicide crates to the Flying Bull-Carts of Nicaragua. 
It was Bernard Lewis Smith, as First Lieutenant, Cap- 
tain and Major of Marines, who did more for early Navy 
and Marine Corps aviation than any other one officer. 
He reported at the Aviation Camp at Annapolis on Sep- 

tember 18, 1912. 
The first enlisted man connected with Marine Corps 
aviation was 





ably, in any -——————;;:;:; 
aviation. It 
brought Lieu- 
tenant Schilt a 
Medal of 
Honor. Our 
flying Marines 
have performed 
many other 
deeds of hero- 
ism and accom- 
plished — splen- 
did feats in the 
air, but that 
work of Lieu- 
tenant Schilt is 
unapproachably 








Sergeant James 
Maguire, who 
joined Lieuten- 
ants Cunning- 
ham and Smith, 
at Annapolis on 
November 6, 
1912, from the 
Annapolis Bar- 
racks, the No- 
vember Avia- 
tion muster roll 
showing him 
“on extra duty 
as mechanic.” 
The first 
conception of 
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Madame Florenz 
Graduate 
of the 
Fashion Art School 
New York and 


Paris 





MADAM FLORENZ 
Stylist-Modiste 


The publishers of the Marine Corps 
Gazette take pleasure in introducing to 
the wives and daughters of the Officers 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
Madame Florenz, who has opened a 
Gown Salon at 


1145 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


Here one may find Parisian adaptations 
priced from $15 to $79. 


Madame Florenz cordially invites your 
inspection 
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Lunch 11:30 - 2:00 
Dinner 4:30 - 7:30 


Convenient Location to Public Buildings 


1819 G Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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of Motor 


That Good Gulf Gasoline 


For More Power 
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A Contrast—Nicaraguan Bull-cart and Marine Tri-Motored Plane in the Mountains of Nicaragua 


it might render in Advanced Base Operations. In his 
Annual Report of 1912, Major-General Commandant 
William P. Biddle wrote that “in view of the great bene- 
fit to an Advanced Base Force that might result from 
trained aviators, two officers and one man of the Marine 
Corps have been under instruction in aviation at the 
United States Naval Academy.” 

Instruction in aviation for the naval and Marine Corps 
officers was carried on successfully at the Aviation Camp 
at Annapolis until the last week in December, 1912, when 
the Camp was transferred to Guantanamo, Cuba. Lieu- 
tenant Bernard L. Smith and Sergeant Maguire sailed 
aboard the Sterling for Guantanamo on December 28, 
1912. Lieutenant Cunningham left the United States to 
join them on January 6, 1913, the date that Lieutenant 
Smith and Sergeant Maguire arrived at their destination. 

In addition to the regular aviation work and instruc- 
tion, some very satisfactory tests bearing upon the prob- 
lems of naval operations were carried out in Cuba. At 
this time the entire Atlantic Fleet was engaged in maneu- 
vers at Guantanamo, and a large range of estimates of 
the future usefulness of planes in naval war was obtained. 
Part of the time in Cuba was spent by Sergeant Maguire 
on “duty as mechanic on Navy B-1 Aeroplane.” 
~ About the end of March, 1913, the Aviation Corps re- 
turned to the Camp at Annapolis. Lieutenants Cun- 
ningham and Smith and Sergeant Maguire sailed from 
Cuba the middle of January, 1913, and were back at An- 
napolis by the 26th of the same month. 

Lieutenant Smith received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy dated March 5, 1913, informing him that he 
had been “detailed on aviation duty as an actual flyer of 
heavier-than-air craft,” and Lieutenant Cunningham re- 
ceived a similar appointment. 

Private Aldrich W. Green joined the Pioneer-Trio on 
April 25, 1913, from the Philadelphia and Private Alex- 
ander H. Pullin, on April 27, 1913, from the Norfolk 
Barracks. 

Captain W. Irving Chambers, U. S. Navy (Retired), 
on September 15, 1913, wrote Major-General Command- 
ant William P. Biddle that he had some “very interesting 
work cut out for Lieutenant Smith at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., in connection with the test of a machine suitable 
for land work,” and stated that “it is desirable to have 
an officer there to push the work and make the tests on 
the spot.” Accordingly, General Biddle, on September 








13, 1913, ordered Lieutenant Smith to temporary duty at 
Hammondsport. 

First Lieutenant Cunningham, on September 15, 1913, 
was detached to the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., but continued his aviation work. On No- 
vember 19, 1913, he was appointed a member of a Board 
for Drawing up a Plan for the Organization of a Naval 
Aeronautic Service. The amount and different charac- 
ters of aviation duty performed by both Lieutenant Cun- 
ningham and Lieutenant Smith during the initial period 
of naval aviation would require pages to describe. 

Second Lieutenant William M. Mcllvain, on October 
24, 1913, joined the Aviation Camp at Annapolis for avia- 
tion duty as Aviation Marine Officer Number Three. He 
had been detailed as an actual flyer of heavier-than-air 
craft two days before. 

Major-General Commandant George Barnett in his 
Annual Report dated October 11, 1913, stated that “two 
officers and seven men are now under instruction in avia- 
tion’”’ at the Naval Academy and “recommended that these 
officers and men, with the necessary equipment, be trans- 
ferred to the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for duty in connection with the fixed defense regi- 
ment at that post.” 

But the actual aviators were not the only personnel of 
the Corps interested in aviation for Captain Chambers in 
a report published in the Annual Report for 1913 of the 
Secretary of the Navy, stated that two hundred and forty 
officers had taken flights of instruction and observation 
and included among that number were: Lieutenant- 
Colonel John A. Lejeune, one flight of fourteen minutes ; 
Major Robert H. Dunlap, two flights for total of nine- 
teen minutes; Captain Louis Mason Gulick, one flight of 
ten minutes ; Captain William C. Harllee, one flight of six 
minutes ; Captain Charles T. Wescott, one flight of nine 
minutes; First Lieutenant William C. Powers, Jr., two 
flights for total of twenty-six minutes; First Lieutenant 
Julian P. Willcox, one flight of twenty-two minutes ; First 
Lieutenant Charles J. Miller, one flight of five minutes; 
First Lieutenant Joseph C. Fegan, one flight of fourteen 
minute Second Lieutenant Albert R. Sutherland, thir- 
teen flights for total of two hours and twelve minutes; 
Second Lieutenant David L. S. Brewster, one flight for 
eight minutes; and Second Lieutenant Andrew M. Jones, 
one flight for six minutes. 

A report of Captain Chambers published in the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy’s Annual Report for 1913 stated that 
Lieutenant Bernard L. Smith had made 269 “Flights in 
Control” (Pilot Time) ; had carried 175 passengers ; dura- 
tion of flights was 3,910 minutes; had carried sixty-three 
additional as passengers or under instruction for a total 
of 1,117 minutes; and that his total time in the air was 
eighty-three hours and fifty-six minutes, which total was 
second to only Lieutenant John H. Towers, of the Navy. 
Lieutenant Cunningham had made 185 “Flights in Con- 
trol” ; had carried 121 passengers; duration of flights was 
2,555 minutes; had carried twenty-one additional as pas- 
sengers or under instruction for a total of thirty-nine min- 
utes; and that his total time in the air was forty-three 
hours and fourteen minutes. 


Advanced Base duty for Marine aviation came late in 
December, 1913. On the 27th of that month First Lieu- 
tenant Bernard IL. Smith was ordered to report to the 
Commanding Officer of the First Advanced Base Bri- 
gade, for a special temporary duty with the United States 
Atlantic Fleet, “in 
charge of the 
Aviation Detach- 
ment of the Bri- 
gade, embarking 
on the Hancock 
on January 3, 
1914.” 

April 22, 1914, 
found Lieutenant 
Smith with his 
enlisted Marines 
on the Birming- 
ham off Tampico, 
Mexico, with the 
Aeronautic Sec- 
tion of the U. S. 
Navy. They left 
Tampico on May 
23, disembarked at 
Vera Cruz on 
May 24, and on 
the same date em- 
barked on the 
Mississip pt. 

On July’ 22, 
1914, the Major- 
General Com- 
mandant informed 
Lieutenant Smith, then on the U. S. S. North Carolina, 
that the Secretary of the Navy, upon the Commandant’s 
recommendation, had, under date of July 22, 1914, “rated 
you as Junior-Military-Aviator.” The same information 
was also sent to First Lieutenant William M. Mcllvain. 
However, the Comptroller entered objections, and the ap- 
pointments were called off. Lieutenant Smith, however, 
held Navy Air Pilot Certificate No. 6, dated July 1, 1914. 

Lieutenant Smith was detached from the North Caro- 
lina on August 31, 1914, for duty at Paris, France, as As- 
sistant Naval Attache. He reported to Paris on September 
6, 1914. During his tour on this detail Lieutenant Smith 
visited the Western Front and saw aviation under all 
battle conditions. One of his visits in the summer of 
1915 was to the French Compiegne Front. He went 
everywhere in Europe. He had the entire confidence of 
the British and French and secured complete informa- 
tion for the United States. He arrived back in the United 
States on the Espagne on July 4, 1917. 





This Bomb Was Hit by a Bullet Fired by a Bandit at a Marine Plane in 
Nicaragua, the Bomb Did Not Detonate and the Flyer Returned Safely 





The American Naval Attache at Paris, Commander 
William R. Sayles, in 1917, reported officially that he 
considered Lieutenant Smith, “under practically war con- 
ditions, had as much knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of aviation as any officer in the world and that he 
would be invaluable to the country on aviation duty.” 
Lieutenant Smith was detached from Paris on June 22, 
1917. 

In his Annual Report to the Secretary of the Navy 
dated October 2, 1914, Major-General Commandant 
stated that “two officers and six men are now on aviation 
duty in connection with the Navy Aeronautic Section.” 


First Lieutenant Cunningham joined the Naval Aero- 
nautic Station at Pensacola, Fla., on May 11, 1915, for 
instruction and was appointed a Student Naval Aviator. 
On September 17, 1915, he was designated a “Naval Avia- 
tor,” and Naval Air Pilot No. 14. 

First Lieutenant Francis T. Evans joined Naval Aero- 
nautic Station at Pensacola, Fla., on July 2, 1915, as the 
fourth Marine 
Officer on aviation 
duty. 

The fifth officer 
to join Marine 
Corps _ aviation 
was First Lieuten- 
ant Roy F. Gei- 
ger, who was ap- 
pointed Student 
Naval Aviator on 
March 31, 1916, 
by the Command- 
ant at Pensacola, 
which was ap- 
proved by the 
M aj or - General 
Commandant on 
April 25, 1916. 

On October 5, 
1916, General 
Barnett, in his 
Annual Report 
stated: “Five of- 
ficers and eighteen 
enlisted men are 
now engaged in 
aviation duty,” 
and that “by 
direction of the Department a Marine Corps aviation 
company, consisting of ten officers and forty enlisted men, 
will be authorized for duty with the Advanced Base Force 
at as early a date as practicable.” The General also re- 
ported that “two officers who have been trained in the 
use of seaplanes are now under instruction in the use of 
land planes at the Army Flying School, San Diego, Calif.” 

On March 3, 1917, Lieutenant Cunningham joined the 
Philadelphia Barracks for aviation duty in connection 
with the establishment and equipment of the Aviation 
Company, Marine Corps Advanced Base Force. 

Then came the World War on April 6, 1917. A brief 
description of the Marine Corps Aviation in that war has 
been published in “The United States Marine Corps in 
the World War,” a copy of which will be mailed direct 
to any person making request on the Historical Section, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

The outstanding individual achievement during the 
World War was that of Second Lieutenant Ralph Talbot. 
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The citation upon which he was awarded a Medal of 
Honor read as follows: 

“He participated in numerous air raids into enemy ter- 
ritory, and on October 8, 1918, while on such a raid, he 
was attacked by nine enemy scouts, and in the fight that 
followed shot down an enemy plane. Also, on October 
14, 1918, while on a raid over Pittham, Belgium, Lieuten- 
ant Talbot and another plane became detached from the 
formation on account of motor trouble, and were attacked 
by twelve enemy scouts. During the severe fight that 
followed, his plane shot down one of the enemy scouts. 
His observer (Second Lieutenant Ralph G. Robinson) 
was shot through the elbow and his gun jammed. He 
cleared the jam with one hand while Talbot maneuvered 
to gain time, and then returned to the fight. The observer 
fought until shot twice, once in the stomach and once in 
the hip. When he collapsed Lieutenant Talbot attacked 
the nearest enemy scout with his front guns and shot him 
down. With his observer unconscious and his motor fail- 
ing, he dived to escape the balance of the enemy and 
crossed the German trenches at an altitude of fifty feet 
landing at the nearest hospital and left his observer, and 
returned to his aerodrome.” 

Another courageous and splendid act was that of Cap- 
tain Francis Patrick Mulcahy, who was awarded a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal on this citation: ‘On October 
2, 1918, when word was received that a body of French 
troops had been cut off from supplies for two days by 
the enemy, and it was decided to feed them by airplane, 
Captain Mulcahy flew over the besieged troops at an 
altitude of only one hundred feet and dropped food where 
these troops could get it. This performance was repeated 
four times, each time under intense fire from rifles, ma- 
chine guns and artillery on the ground.” 

Major Bernard L. Smith was an essential and efficient 
part of Naval aviation during the war. No officer ex- 
celled him in knowledge or executive ability. 

After Captain Smith’s return from Europe in July, 
1917, he was kept busy by the Navy Department on avia- 
tion subjects, such as inspecting hydrogen producers, 
locating dirigible sheds and hangars, kite balloons, hydro- 
gen gas generators, testing Thomas seaplanes, assisting in 
establishing a “completing school in aviation” at Miami, 
testing Curtis Flying Boats, Curtis Seaplane R-6 and the 
Galladet Seaplane, and serving as a member of a “Test 
Board for both heavier-than-air craft and lighter-than-air 
craft.” He arrived in France on the Henderson on June 
8, 1918, and arrived back in the United States aboard the 
Leviathan on August 20, 1918. He brought back invalu- 
able information after visits to the various parts of 
Europe. 

Major Cunningham was the first Officer-in-Charge of 
Marine Corps Aviation. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas C. 
Turner relieved him on November 24, 1920, and in turn 
was succeeded by Major Edwin H. Brainard on March 2, 
1925. Colonel Turner relieved Major Brainard on May 
13, 1929, and is in charge today. 

The first Marine aviation unit to be stationed at Quan- 
tico was Squadron “C,”’ commanded by Major David 
LL. S. Brewster, which arrived at Quantico on June 13, 
1917. It took station on the site of the present Brown 
Field. 

On February 13, 1919, Acting Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions McKean wrote to Major-General Commandant 
George Barnett: “The project of attempting the Trans- 
Atlantic Flight has been approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and it is desired that the Marine Corps be rep- 


resented in the personnel of this undertaking. This of- 
fice considers that Major Bernard L. Smith, is, in view of 
his long and continuous connection with aviation, and 
extensive flying experience, highly qualified for this duty,” 
and he accordingly requested that Major Smith be detailed 
“for duty in connection with the above-mentioned project.” 
Major Smith received his orders the following day to re- 
port to Commander John H. Towers who was in charge 
of the proposed flight. 

The request of Major Smith that he be “relieved from 
all duty in connection with Naval Aviation and ordered 
to report to the Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps for 
line duty,” was approved and on April 19, 1919, Major 
Smith reported to Headquarters of the Corps. Captain 
Irwin of the Navy, at the time, wrote that Major Smith 
was “an excellent officer, especially qualified along theo- 
retical and practical lines in aviation. He has expressed 
a desire, on account of personal reasons, to return to 
straight Marine Corps line duty, and his request is being 
granted, although his services can ill be spared.” 
Smith left the Corps by resignation on January 7, 1920. 
He probably did more for Naval aviation than any other 
one officer of his time. If any officer deserved a decora- 
tion Major Smith did; but he got practically no com- 
mendation. 

The Marine aviators arrived in Santo Domingo in Feb- 
ruary of 1919, and in Haiti the following month. No 
story of Marine Corps operations could excell in vivid- 
ness that of the Marine aviators in these two republics. 
The Marines were withdrawn from the Dominican Re- 
public in 1924 but they are still flying down in Haiti. 


Guam was reached by the Marine Corps airmen in | 


April of 1921. And from that day to this the Marine 
aviators on that American outpost have flown well and 
hard and accomplished much. And they are still there. 

Nicaragua has been the scene of the greatest flying in 
the history of the Marine Corps. Many pages have been 
written about it but only an infinitesimal part of the whole 
story has been told. 

The Air Force of the Second Brigade of Marines led 
the world in modern air-achievements. In constructive 
air-results, in combat, and in the many other phases of 
air-matters the Marine aviators haye been superlatively 
supreme. In addition to all this the Air-Marines were 
indispensable to the successful supervision of the regis- 
tration and election. 

Space prohibits a complete story of the magnificent 
passenger-freight transportation system conducted by the 
Marines; of the combats with outlaws; of the dangerous 
reconnaissance missions over mountain, valley and jungle 
in all kinds of weather; of the faithful courier duty; of 
the morale-building mail-carrying; of the evacuation of 
sick and wounded under fire and from perilous landing 
spaces; of the supply system by dropping food and sup- 
plies to troops in otherwise inaccessible locations; of the 
communication-system by way of drops and pickups; of 
the landing-fields developed ; of the constant pressure on 
the outlaws from the air and the resulting effect on out- 
law morale; and of the level-toned, good-natured and in- 
spiring morale. Truly, the air cemented the far-flung 
Second Brigade in one efficient machine. Air proved the 
emblem of morale, of support, of cooperation, of esprit- 
de-corps, and the royal blue of courage. 

Majors Ross E. Rowell, Louis M. Bourne, Jr., and 
Ralph J. Mitchell would do the Corps a splendid service, 
in addition to that already rendered, if they would collab- 


Major - 
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orate and turn out a complete aviation account of what 
happened in Nicaragua. 

Marine Aviation of General Butler’s Third Brigade in 
China during 1927 and 1928 shared in the commendations 
received by brigade for its efficient services. These avia- 
tors had no combat with an enemy but they did an ardu- 
ous job well. Passenger and mail service, reconnais- 
sances, photographing, making mosaic maps, and trans- 
porting refugees by air, were among some of their duties. 
Duty in zero weather was a new experience for the Air 
Marines. They were stationed at Camp MacMurray, 
Hsin Ho, about twenty miles down the river from Tien- 
tsin under Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas C. Turner. 

There have been so many daring acts, splendid per- 
formances, and constructive achievements performed by 
our Marine airmen that it seems inadequate to single out 
even a few for mention. There were the many fine acts 
in the World War, in Haiti, in Santo Domingo, in China 
and in Nicaragua. There was the flight of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas C. Turner (and First Lieutenants Law- 
son M. S. Sanderson and Basil G. Bradley and Gunnery 
Sergeant Charles W. Rucker) from Washington to Santo 
Domingo and return’in 1921; First Lieutenant Ford O. 
Roger’s flight of 10,953 miles in 1923; Lieutenant Sander- 
son’s heroism at St. Louis in 1923 when he deliberately 
crashed, when his motor failed, rather than endanger spec- 
tators’ lives; Captain Harold D. Campbell winning the 
Herbert Schiff Memorial in 1926; Major Ross E. Rowell 
leading that formation through the tropical storm in Nica- 
ragua to relieve Ocotal in 1927; Major Charles A. Lutz 
winning the Curtis Marine Trophy Race for Seaplanes in 
1928; Captain Arthur H. Page, Jr., winning the Curtis 
Marine Trophy Race in 1930 and his successfully com- 
pleting the longest recorded blind flight from Omaha to 
Anacostia in the same year. A rather unusual duty per- 
formed in 1930 was that of maintaining “a mail and pas- 
senger carrying schedule” between “Washington, D. C., 
and Camp Rapidan, Va., at such times as the camp” was 
occupied. 
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The Marine Corps Reserve 


By MAJOR MELVIN L. KRULEWITCH, U.S.M.C.R. 


HIE Reserve is here to stay. In many ways it is 
“Se much a part of the Corps as the regular estab- 
lishment. The policy behind its organization is 
discussed wherever Marines foregather and its activ- 
ities during the summer tour of field duty is always 
the subject of considerable comment, both pro and 
con, after the hattle. Indeed, there have consistently 
been rumors among the enlisted personnel during 
several of the recent expeditions that the Reserve was 
to be ordered out, an impression wholly in error, but 
nevertheless bottomed upon the healthy appreciation 
that in time of stress the Reserve would march 
shoulder to shoulder with the Regulars. 
The Marine Corps Reserve may well be described as 
in its formative stage. When the first of the rules of 
policy was enunciated under the Act of Congress, ap- 


proved August 29, 1916, there had been no Marine ° 


Corps experience with which to guide the framers of 
the Act. The Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps 
Reserve were placed in the same category and to date 
the guiding policy in regulation as well as legislation 
has been to make uniform the rules applicable to both. 
General Lejeune, appearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, not only made this clear but 
added that in his opinion all future changes in the law 
applicable to the Naval Reserve should also apply to 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

At the beginning of the World War, the Reserve 
was identified chiefly with the Naval Militia (National 
Naval Volunteer) units and shortly thereafter with 
those officers discharged out of the service by reason 
of the termination of the War. Some time later the 
development of paper regiments of the Reserve began, 
these units constituting no more than a registry of men 
with past service. These regiments have always been 
of doubtful value to the Corps. While the skeleton of 
an organization has been maintained, the complete lack 
of present contact with the service has shown them 
to be of no military value. ‘Their personnel move to 
various parts of the world without forwarding address, 
are difficult to trace, and in all likelihood hardly more 
than a third would know of the call in an emergency. 
A recent circular sent out to those members of the 7th 
Regiment (Reserve) claimed to reside in the Metro- 
politan area of New York City, resulted in the return 
by the postal authorities of two-thirds of the letters. 

With the development of Fleet Reserve Companies, 
a new phase of Reserve history came into prominence. 
There had been numerous companies of Marines at- 
tached to the several state Naval Militia Units, dis- 
tinguished by different titles and, in some instances, 
wearing insignia differing from that worn by the 
Regulars. Some of these units had been in service 
many years, long before the development of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, of which a notable example is the 
303rd Company, U.S. M. C. R., now. part of the Naval 
Militia of the State of New York and attached to the 
19th Marines for active training. This company, it 
might be added, upon detachment from the 19th Ma- 
rines, comes under the jurisdiction of the Eastern 
Reserve Area. Other companies scattered from coast 





to coast, either functioned as isolated Reserve units 
or became part of the state forces. 

» With the development of fleet companies, the 
question as to a proper budget arose. The companies, 
provided with field and dress uniforms, rifles, bayo- 
nets and full equipment, together with special arms 
and ammunition for target practice, ran up a large bill 
and with the high percentage of turnover it was doubt- 
ful whether first, the Corps was getting full value for 
its expenditures and second, whether in any event 
these disbursements were justified, There arose a 
doubt that possibly the training of isolated companies 
was not for the best interests of the Reserve. 

By virtue of its very nature, until only a compara- 
tively short time ago there was no permanent Ma- 
rine regimental, or even company, organization. This 
may seem startling, but with the smaller Corps, as it 
was 25 years ago, all of the personnel were stationed 
aboard ships or at various naval stations. Expedi- 
tions were formed from scattered units and with the 
accomplishment of its mission, the provisional organi- 
zation lapsed. It was only within the memory of a 
great many of our present officers that permanency of 
organization came into the regular service. In 1903 
a plea for permanent regimental organizations in the 
Corps, was made (see U. S. Naval Inst. Proc. Vol. 29) 
and a few years later a similar desire was expressed 
for permanent company organizations. Thus, with 
the formation of permanent units in the Regulars and 
with the subsequent development of the Reserve, it 
was not unexpected that, an increased interest spring- 
ing up, there should be a similar evolution in the case 
of the latter, 

As a result of experiments in 1929, it was decided 
as Marine Corps policy, to cause the organization of 
permanent Regiments of Reserves with a minimum 
of expenditure, and to limit the required, exclusive of 
optional, duty to the two weeks of active training at 
Quantico. It was also decided to do away with the 
distinction between Fleet and Volunteer Companies, 
classify all as Fleet Companies, type A or B, and to 
continue the former fleet companies, not part of the 
Regiments, under the same allowances and require- 
ments as theretofore. The 19th and 20th Marines’ were 
organized, equipped and during the summer of 1930, 
trained at Quantico. Despite the heat, drought and 
the newness of both the organization and the men, the 
regiments were a success and the feasibility of the 
regimental system demonstrated. At the same time, 
provisional battalions of the old fleet companies, not 
part of the Reserve regiments, were formed for train- 
ing at Wakefield and at Great Lakes. These camps 
were likewise successful but it is a question whether 
the greater outlay of money required for wholly Type 
A battalions justifies the results achieved. 

With the organization of Reserve regiments, there 
arises a further problem regarding the so-called casual 
reserve officers, neither attached to Type A Com- 
panies, nor to the regiments. Up to and including 1929 
the Corps had provided for the training of these of- 
ficers at different posts, notably Quantico, during the 
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summer season. Training companies were organized 
or special instruction groups formed, and _ technical 
schooling in the art of war was made available for 
them. It is unquestionably true, that a highly trained 
officer personnel is of the greatest value to a reserve. 
Good officers are more precious than rubies in time of 
war, and it might seem that the intensive instruction 
of reserve officers, rather than the short period of 
training cf the enlisted personnel, would in the long 
run result more profitably to the Reserve; but the un- 
answerable argument that an officer’s training is in- 
complete without troops, must be deemed to refute any 
such position. Correspondence school work is of 
great value; familiarity with maps and map problems 
is of inestimable worth, and knowledge of tactics in 
war, indispensable. But, a prime requisite in an of- 
ficer is the ability to handle troops and without the 
association with an organized unit, an officer’s educa- 
tion and experience is sadly lacking. Problems, no- 
where covered by regulation or text, are encountered 
every moment of the day with troops and the great 
teacher, alone in this regard, is Experience. As be- 
tween casual officers’ schools and the instruction of 
officers with troops, there can be no choice, from the 
standpoint of ultimate benefit to the Corps. What 
the future will bring forth regarding the disposition of 
these officers not attached to units is matter for the 
big guns at Washington to decide. 

With the increase in the enlisted reserve person- 
nel and the organization of new units, comes the ques- 
tion of the appointment and assignment of officers to 
duty with them. In times past, commissions have been 
given to individuals who, without any great amount 
of military service, have nevertheless achieved dis- 
tinction in their business or profession in civil life. 
This practise has been completely eliminated and men 
are being commissioned in the Reserve on the basis of 
military ability with, of course, some, but not con- 
trolling, consideration given to standing in the com- 
munity. It has been said that no men will be com- 
missioned in the future except in those instances where 
vacancies occur in organized units. A definite policy 
has already, or will undoubtedly, be formulated by 
headquarters in this regard. If the gradual assign- 
ment of the present officer personnel to organized 


Records of the 


The Nineteenth Regiment . . . 


On November 12th, 1929, Lieutenant Colonel James 
F, Rorke was authorized by The Major General Com- 
mandant to organize a regiment of nine rifle com- 
panies, three machine-gun companies, headquarters 
and headquarters company, three battalion head- 
quarters and headquarters companies, and a service 
company including a band. The total strength to be 
775 officers and men, with first battalion and service 
company in New York State, the second battalion in 
New Jersey, and the third battalion in Pennsylvania. 
The regiment received the official designation of 19th 
Marines, to be ready for a two weeks tour of active 
duty for training at Quantico, Va., from July 20th to 
August 2nd, 1930, both dates inclusive. 

An office was established immediately in the 52nd 


units is accomplished, over a period of years, then the 
problem of the casual officer will disappear. It must 
be recognized, however, that some officers of demon- 
strated ability and considerable experience, will be 
unable to accept assignment to regimental organiza- 
tions. Just as in both the Army Reserve and Naval 
Reserve, such cases are taken care of by the inactive 
Reserve list. 

The recently adopted regulations regarding ap- 
pointment to and promotion on the commissioned 
rank of Reserve (officers) have emphasized several im- 
portant factors in officer training. Importance and 
weight is given to the completion of the correspond- 
ence courses which are similiar, with the exception of 
some few subjects such as Administration and Courts- 
Martial, to those issued by the army for the training 
of its reserve and regular personnel. These courses 
give an excellent background for and supplement logi- 
cally, the work in the field with the reserve organiza- 
tions. Training with troops, as stated hereinabove, 
is a prime necessity but it is also of considerable con- 
sequence that a reserve officer be familiar with his 
“book larnin”. No officer can successfully soldier in 
campaign without a comprehensive knowledge of map 
problems. Even in the jungle, where there are few 
maps available, a knowledge of the principles is vitally 
necessary since each officer becomes a map-maker 
for himself and his brother officers. 

In this short resume we have sought to present 
some few reactions to the many sided problems of the 
Reserve. The subject must, indeed, be an interesting 
one to those who live with it and can, of course, only 
be treated objectively from the outside. But this 
fact remains, that from a small unorganized group of 
ex-Marines and Naval Militiamen there has grown up 
within the last few years, a live, powerful Reserve, 
suffering it is true, at times, from growing pains, but 
overcoming all obstacles and growing both in quality 
and quantity. The Reserve is just a little brother to 
the Corps but it is not a stepbrother and its progress 
and development cannot help but endure to the benefit 
of the regular outfit. If a motto were to be adopted 
in addition to “Semper Fidelis”, it might well be “Sem- 
per Paratus”. With these high purposes always before 
it, the United States Marine Corps Reserve moves for- 
ward. 


Reserve Units 


Street Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a list of names 
obtained from Marine Corps Headquarters, of all 
reserve officers residing in the five counties within 
the limits of New York City, Westchester County, 
N. Y., and several counties in New Jersey. These 
officers were informed of the plans, and their assist- 
ance sought, but with very few exceptions, were not 
available for the duty of organizing. In New York 
and New Jersey only three marine reserve officers 
were accepted as organizers because it was difficult 
to find officers residing near the localities selected for 
the establishment of companies. Organizers had to 
be selected who were well acquainted in their com- 
munities, and could devote plenty of time necessary 
for the task. These men were found in the Marine 
Corps Reserve with very good records, only four ex- 
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ceptions being made, and they were men of military 
colleges, with experience. 

With the selection of three experienced men who 
later became staff officers, the process of organizing 
companies began. Nightly visits to villages in Queens 
and Westchester Counties in New York were made, 
and speeches delivered in halls and meeting places of 
various veteran organizations, and soon companies 
were started in Cypress Hills, Bay Ridge and New 
Rochelle, and the service company in Jamaica, N. Y., 
one place in the regiment being reserved for the 303rd 
Company, and 304th Company, both of Type A. 

The same system was instituted in Linden, Eliza- 
beth, Irvington and East Orange, New Jersey. Nights 
were set apart for organizers to assemble prospective 
recruits, and visits made by regimental staff for the 
purpose of examining the men, making up required 
papers, taking finger prints, and swearing in the re- 
cruits. When the Ist and 2nd Battalions were com- 
plete in June , 1930, it developed that close to 3,000 
young men had been interviewed and examined, most 
failures due to defective vision and teeth. 

Major Howard N. Feist was selected as recruiting 
officer of the 3rd Battalion in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
company formerly commanded by Major Feist, namely 
the 309th, was immediately transferred from Type A 
to Type B, and became the nucleus of the battalion. 
Three companies were organized, two rifle companies 
and one machine-gun company, and with the 305th 
Company attached temporarily (type A), the battalion 
was completed, all recruits being drawn from the 
City of Philadelphia, Pa., the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, being used for recruiting and 
drilling purposes. 

With the exception of approximately twenty-five 
men, the regiment was made up of men between the 
ages of 18 and 35 years, who had had no previous 
military service. The entire regiment was equipped 
with rifles, packs and summer-field uniforms with the 
exception of shoes, which were purchased. by the in- 
dividuals. On the morning of July 20th, 1930, the 
19th Marines, led by its own band,, marched from the 
railroad station in Quantico, Va., to camp in the 
Ship-yard Area of the Marine Corps Reservation, in 
real soldierly manner. Two weeks were spent under 
canvas, during which time the regiment was trained 
and drilled according to drill regulations, participated 
in a review before the Secretary of the Navy, and 
Major General Smedley D. Butler, Commanding Of- 
ficer of the post. Three days of practice were spent 
on the rifle range, and on record day, 51% of the 
regiment qualified as experts, sharpshooters and 
marksmen. All training was done under the personal 
supervision of officers regularly assigned to the regi- 
ment, with the exception of machine-gunners. The 
three machine-gun companies, commanded by their 
own officers, received training in the handling of 
machine-guns by Lieutenant Ulrick, U. S. M. C.,, 
whose very sincere and kind offer of his services was 
gladly accepted by the Commanding Cfficer, 19th 
Marines. 

On August 2nd, 1930, the regiment broke camp, 
and after a very successful tour of active duty for 
training, entrained at Quantico for the home stations 
of the various units in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, where a variety of activities will be 
planned for the winter months. All officers and men 


look forward with pleasure to the summer of 1931 
for another enjoyable and successful camp with the 
19th Marines. 


The Twentieth Marines. . . 


ORTY officers in white uniforms arise at the sound of 

the toastmaster’s gavel. “Parade Rest!” Solemnly the 

chaplain intones thanks, a military prayer for peace, withal 
preparedness so that sanguine errors of yesteryear might not 
be repeated in the future. “Attention!” “Draw swords!” The 
flash of arched blades meeting over the banquet table and all 
officers in unison. 

“IT pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands; one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. I pledge loyalty to 
the sacred history and traditions of the United States Marine 
Cone I pledge service to my regiment, the Twentieth Ma- 
rines!” 

The scene is the first annual get-away dinner of the officers 
of the Twentieth Marines at Washington, D. C., an occasion 
not unlike the wartime “binges” of the British outfits prior to 
moving up. 

The inception, formation and building of the Twentieth Ma- 
rines meant hard and conscientious effort. Nor were funda- 
mentals overlooked. Hence, the regimental ritual above quoted, 
drawn up with the distinct hope that the Twentieth Marines 
would ALWAYS remain on the muster rolls of the Corps as 
a war time Marine Corps Expeditionary regiment. It must, 
therefore, have tradition as best so start the tradition now as 
tradition can be founded in a peace time organization of a Re- 
serve Regiment. 

Each and every man enlisted in the Twentieth did so with 
the understanding that he was entering the Marine Corps 
for four years, subject to call in time of national emergency, 
subject to annual periods of intensive training. Moral ran 
high with both officers and men and remained to the con- 
clusion of a rather strenuous schedule of training. 

The Twentieth was the first regiment to go to camp under 
the new volunteer reserve system. That system means “on its 
own,” with no regular officers attached thereto as instructors. 
It means stepping out and putting in evening after evening 
spent at that same armory in recruiting and other work. For 
months all officers and many of the leading enlisted men of the 
Twentieth devoted four evenings each week to this prepara- 
tory work. This without drill pay of any sort. Five consecu- 
tive Sunday mornings witnessed the entire regiment sacrificing 
the Sabbath holiday in drill without pay. This work meant 
sacrifices of business interests, of time, Of money. Take, for 
instance, the examining surgeons. Four nights a week at the 
armory and soon the telephone response, “The doctor is not 
in” becomes not at all conductive toward building up a large 
practice. 

Not only do the officers and men want neither pats on the 
back or sympathy for their sacrifices. Rather they regard it 
as patriotic service of the highest type, service rendered with 
national preparedness as the goal. Officers and men both ex- 
pect to PAY and not to GAIN by this service. The men are 
equipped with the scantiest of summer outfits, part of which 
they purchase from their own pockets. Literally it means “To 
join the Twentieth you must pay to get in.” This very fact 
accounts for the high type of men in the Regiment. They are 
men who expect to stay, fully indoctrinated with the time 
honored maxim “Once a Marine—Always a Marine.” Neither 
do they consider themselves reservists in the true sense of the 
word, but rather as “Marines on indefinite leave.” 

To the regular officer or man, spending 365 days of the year 
in service routine, full understanding of the spirit of a high 
class Marine Corps Reserve regiment would be hard to fathom. 
In fact many of the previous service officers of the Regiment 
did not at first “get the drift” of the chunk they were biting 
off. They anticipated that it would be nice to be a Marine 
Corps Reserve Officer and wear the time honored uniform of 
that proud corps. Soon they came to a rude awakening of their 
own creation. There was work to do and plenty of it. They 
had built for themselves a rather likeable Frankenstein. Hob- 
bies such as golf, riding, motoring, bathing, must walk the 
plank. The hobby must be the “Twentieth Marines” or the 
officer did not belong—he did not fit. Those that did not ac- 
cept the work as a hobby—and a comparatively expensive one 
at that—simply dropped out. They just did not “click”. 

Full outfits of uniform were purchased. The allowance for 
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uniforms did not cover the outlay by a whole lot. Trophies, 
cups, medals, awards were purchased by the officers. If anyone 
anticipated making of his training period a two weeks vacation 
at Government expense that illusion was sadly shattered in the 
final analysis. Those that stuck along, both officers and men, 
did so with the utmost pride in the Regiment, realizing that 
to remain in the Regiment meant sacrifice of time, money, 
effort. The Twentieth must be “the hobby” of the individual 
member of the Regiment. 

From the old timers—the previous service regulars—the spirit 
of the Twentieth spread to the youngsters. “The old fight!” 
became the motto of the camp. ‘How much more can we learn 
in a day if we ask the Colonel to hike up reveille by one hour?” 
became the question. The previous service men, many of whom 
would have cussed their innards out at a return to Parris Island 
routine, emulated the fireman who, on his one day off, visited 
the other fire house AND LIKED IT. 

Neither are officers or men one bit ashamed of being reserv- 
ists. All have been proud to point out that they “belong to 
the Twentieth”. Commissioned and enlisted personnel include 
men from every walk of life; executives, men of responsibility. 
High class professionals in their line trying their level best 
to equal, as amateur Marines, the professional standards of 
the Corps. 

What they lacked in training and experience they tried as- 
siduously and enthusiastically to master. The mannerisms 
and bearing, the customs and understandings that go with 
“being an officer and a gentleman” they did not have to go 
far to learn. The business of behaving like leathernecks came 
to them because they wanted it to come. As witness a minor 
altercation in a company street quelled by an old time top 
kick with the simple admonishment, “Be Marines, men!” To 
the men concerned that meant a whole lot. 

Regular officers who came in contact with the Twentieth 
in training were not backward in their praise of the outfit, its 
willingness, its efficiency, its esprit de corps. 

From the first all understood there was hard work to do, 
work that would be its own reward. Company commanders 
learned that part of being a company commander meant recruit- 
ing a company of high class men. So they recruited the com- 
pany of high-class men who strove like Trojans for the various 
awards and cups, ranging all the way from the individual medal 
for “best Marine in the Regiment” to the major company cups 
for general efficiency, close order drill and rifle scores. Re- 
porting on board at Quantico on a blistering Sunday morning 
the regiment, the many green men coached by the older timers, 
went to work like circus hands, stretched their own canvas, 
dug their own sewage. Picks and shovels, blistered hands, 
aching backs but, with smiles and “The Old Fight.” They 
wouldn’t be bad fellows to have around in a pinch some day. 

Hard routine all day but in the evenings eight and ten box- 
ing bouts with no winners or losers monetary rewards. Just, 
at the end of the trail, the finals and medals in eight boxing 
classes as “champions of the Twentieth’. No quitters, slug- 
ging it out on the line until both were exhausted. The Marine 
Corps had no reason to be asham~. of the type of men this 
outfit took under its wing. 

Loyalty and a keen sense of duty. Eagerness to master the 
intricacies of the Corps. Striving for the maximum of the best 
understanding between officers as well as between officers and 
men. 

Before shoving off the entire regiment was formed and an 
announcement was made to the effect that “this is not a vaca- 
tion. You'll have to work like real Marines, shoot like real 
Marines, obey orders like real Marines, snap in like real Ma- 
rines. If that does not appeal to you, now is the time to say 
so and you can get out!” Not a man got out. Not a man 
now wants out. 

A perfectly policed camp. Neat, clean men. Hard work. 
Fine morale, good scores on the range under hurry-up and 
trying conditions. NOT A SINGLE DISCIPLINARY CASE 
IN THE WHOLE REGIMENT IN TWO WEEKS. Not 
a bad outfit to be hooked up with. 

To:‘the Twentieth—every man jack of the Twentieth—the 
grand idea is patriotic service to their country and their Corps. 

One old timer summed it up with “Aren’t we a bunch of damn 
fools to take our only two weeks of the year and work like 
mules, but WE LIKE IT!” 

And they’ll be back for more in 1931. 


THE OLD FIGHT! 





The 306th Company... 


The 306th Company is one of the original units of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, In a way it is a sort of 
left-over from post-war enthusiasm. 

Subsequent to the return of the many Detroit 
Marines a post of the V. F. W. was started for them 
named after Captain Edward C. Fuller, U. S. M. C., 
killed at Belleau Woods. As this would only take 
care of Marines who saw foreign service it was chang- 
ed to the Marine Club of Detroit. This enabled the 
Club to build up a membership at one time of 350 
members. 

As the enthusiasm died with the passage of time, 
difficulty was found in securing payment of dues suffi- 
cient to carry the expenses, To obviate this difficulty 
and to still enable us to hold the Marines together, 
effort was made to establish a Reserve unit, whose 
quarters could also be used by all former members of 
the corps. Considerable difficulty was encountered 
when the Major-General Commandant advised that it 
was entirely a state matter and the Adjutant-General 
of Michigan said it wasn’t his turkey. For two years 
the matter was argued out until the aid of Mr. Denby, 
then Secretary of the Navy, was secured. He author- 
ized the issuance of the proper equipment and the 
company started on its way as a member of the state 
Naval Militia. Since then it has had its ups and 
downs. At times, it has shown some promise. At 
other times it has made one wonder if all the work 
was justified. 

The company has taken part in all five camps of 
instruction. The first one was under First Lieutenant 
Videan and the last four have been under Captain 
Calhoun. Of those, who were in it when it was re- 
organized as a reserve unit, only the present three 
officers, the first sergeant, and gunnery sergeant are 
left. At that time Captain Calhoun was second in 
command, Lieut. Gillis was first sergeant, Lieut. 
Golds was corporal, First Sergeant Cant was gunnery 
sergeant and Gunnery Sergeant Rogalsky a corporal. 

The present outlook for success is better. Over 
the last few months it has been necessary to do con- 
siderable weeding out to get rid of men who were not 
showing the proper interest. The company now is in 
its new quarters in the new Naval Armory. This 
building is largely due to the great work of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander R. T. Brodhead, U. S. N. R. F. For 
a matter of several years he has been working on it 
and finally secured sufficient funds from different 
sources to erect a building 180 by 313 feet situated on 
the Detroit River opposite Belle Isle. The building 
is faced with Indiana Limestone. It has a drill hall 
180 by 140 feet and on the river side is four stories in 
height comprising company rooms, club rooms, 
showers, rifle range, machine shop and administrative 
offices, offering excellent facilities both for organiza- 
tion work and for training. Sharing quarters with 
the Marines are five Naval divisions, and three Naval 
Aviation divisions, all of which have developed a val- 
uable spirit of cooperation both among the officers 


and men. 
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310th Company... 


The 310th Company, F. M. C. R., the only Fleet 
Reserve Company of the far South, has made a very 
satisfactory record during its brief life. Authority 
for the recruiting of a fleet company in New Orleans 
was received from the Major General Commandant 
in July, 1926, and in April, 1927, the company was 
organized under the Command of Captain Richard 
R. Day. 

The company took training at Quantico, Va., in 
July, 1927, under the command of Lieutenant Alfred 
A. Watters and Lieutenant Eugene B. Diboll, and was 
awarded the Efficiency Guidon at the close of the 
encampment. 

In August, 1927, Captain Day was relieved of the 
command, which was turned over to Lieutenant 
Watters, who has commanded the company ever since, 

Late in 1927, First Sergeant Kenneth M. King 
was transferred due to removal of residence from the 
city, and Sergeant Frank R. Worthington became 
First Sergeant. 

Again the company took training at Quantico, Va., 
in July, 1928, under the command of Lieutenant 
Watters and Lieutenant Walter J. Barnes, who had 
replaced Lieutenant Diboll as second in command. 

In July, 1929, the training at Quantico was again 
taken with Lieutenant Watters, Lieutenant Barnes, 
Lieutenant Newton B. Barkley, and Marine Gunner 
Frank R. Worthington, our former First Sergeant, 
all attending. 

In June, 1930, the training was held at the Naval 
Operating Base, Algiers, La., under the command of 
Lieutenant Walter J. Barnes, Lieutenant Barkley and 
Guaner Worthington. A most successful camp was 
held. 

This company has always participated in the Navy 
Day programs held in New Orleans each October, 
and it has always taken part in other ceremonies in 
this city, such as American Legion parades, and com- 
petitive drills with the Louisiana National Guard. 
Our trophy rack show seven cups to testify to the 
excellence of the men. 

At the time Gunner Worthington was promoted 
to the rank of Marine Gunner, Sergeant Lawrence W. 
Uhde, a former regular, was appointed to the rank 
of First Sergeant, which rank he has held ever since. 

On August Ist, 1930, authority was received from 
the Major General Commandant reassigning the 310th 
Company to the First Battalion, 22nd Marines, and 
the company became the 428th Company, Ist Bat- 
talion. The new Battalion will be commanded by 
Major Alfred A. Watters, with the following officers 
designated to command the companies: 

Lieutenant Walter J. Barnes, Company “A” (428th) 
Lieutenant Newton B. Barkley, Company “B” (429th) 
Gunner Frank R. Worthington, Company “C” (430th) 
Lieutenant Eugene B. Diboll, Company “D” (431th) 

The following non-commissioned officers, who 
have qualified for commissions, have been recommend- 
ed for duty with the Battalion: 

Sergeant Charles T. Govan, 
Sergeant John W. Carlier, 
Sergeant Eugene C. Schultz, 
Corporal William J. Wise, 
Corporal Edwyn O. Schultz. 


It is expected that the Ist Battalion, 22nd Marines, 
will soon be recruited to full strength, and that it will 
uphold the traditions of the old 310th Company in its 
service to the United States Marine Corps. 


315th Company... 


The 315th Company F. M. C. R. was authorized in 
September, 1928, and assigned to Chicago, Ill. Chicago 
maintains six regiments of National Guard and a regi- 
ment of Naval Reserves, therefore suitable armory 
space was at a premium. The Naval Reserves were 
quartered on the U.S.S. Commodore, which was sur- 
rounded by land, for it had become unseaworthy years 
before. Two divisions had their lockers on the drill 
deck, another was in the gun-practice room, and an- 
other was in the balcony. When Captain Donald T. 
Winder was given command of the 315th, he proposed 
quartering the Marines at the Yacht Club a quarter of 
a mile away and drilling on the Commodore on an off 
night. With this arrangement recruiting started on 
January 11, 1929 for High School graduates who were 
taller than the average. Cn April 6, 1929 the company 
was organized, and uniforms requisitioned, and space 
was found in an abandoned paint locker below the 
“land line’ where water used to trickle through the 
rotting hull to soak our gear. 

The Navy had loaned us rifles and Captain Edward 
A. Evers had provided accommodations in the new 
Naval Armory for us as soon as the building was com- 
pleted. As guests of the Navy we got along fine. 

Less than thirty days elapsed between receiving 
our uniforms and equipment when the 315th entrained 
for Quantico, Va. for the second 1929 training camp. 

On November 11th three squads of the 315th Re- 
serve held the busiest corner in the World for the 
Marines by firing the salute at 11 A.M. to the heroic 
dead. Marines from the Chicago Recruiting Office 
had rendered this honor since the war, but this year 
the Legion took over all the locations. The 315th 
Company compromised by having the Marines fire 
the volleys and sound taps while the Legion posts 
formed in the rear. 

In March 1930 the U, S. S. Commodore was aban- 
doned and the Navy and Marines moved into the new 
Armory at Randolph street and the Lake front, with 
its swimming pool, large combination locker and club 
rooms for each company, and with a drill deck large 
enough for the regiment. 

Memorial Day 1930 found the 315th Company pa- 
rading down Michigan Boulevard for the first time as 
Chicago’s own company of Marine Reserves. 

The training camp at Great Lakes, Illinois in 1930 
was keenly enjoyed by the Chicago Company. 

The 315th Company is indebted to Captain Edward 
A. Evers U. S. N. R. for armory space and opportuni- 
ties to cruise on the U. S. S. Wilmette as well as 
social events that are necessary part of a reserve unit. 
The Company is also greatly indebted to Col. George 
C. Reid, U. S. M. C., retired, and especially to Major 
Edmond H. (Daddy) Morse, U.S. M. C., for the splen- 
did cooperation they have given toward the success 
of the company. 


(Continued on page 97) 














Field Officer’s Course at Marine Corps School 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER H. S. JEANS, U.S.N. 


HERE were two important and interesting articles 

in the December, 1929, issue of The Marine Corps 

Gazette dealing with the Marine Corps Schools. The 
first of these, “Some Thoughts on Service Schools,” by 
Colonel J. C. Breckenridge, U. S. M. C., Commanding 
Marine Corps Schools,* contains much food for thought 
and urgent reasons for action to change the present sys- 
tem of instruction in the Field Officer’s Course at these 
schools. 

One quotation from Colonel Breckenridge’s article is 
as follows: “There is no progress without criticism. 
very improvement is born of criticism that resulted in 
a discard. The process seems to run this wise: Curi- 
osity leads to investigation, which opens discussion, which 
gives rise to opinion, which breeds criticism, which re- 
sults in improvement. Therefore we must cultivate curi- 
osity, encourage investigation, stimulate discussion, and 
inspire criticism that will result in improvement.” My 
year of duty under instruction in the Field Officer’s Course 
has seen me through the preliminaries and to the point 
where I am inspired to criticise with the hope that im- 
provement will result. 

Quoting once more and for the last time from Colonel 
Breckinridge’s article: ‘Military schools conform too 
closely to the ritual of technique and events. * * * 
Officers become adept in the ritual and can turn out the 
required number of papers, but their originality, initia- 
tive, independence of thought and action and of official 
prerogative, have been so scholastically smothered and 
encroached upon that they lack perspective. * * * 
These are conditions as they seem to be, or to have been, 
among the service schools in general. It is the aim of 
the Marine Corps Schools to avoid this situation. Our 
work is such that we can not get as deeply in the rut of 
habit as any who have less diversity in their daily and 
yearly activities. Nevertheless, we need to guard against 
complaisant acceptance of theories for no better reason 
than they are used somewhere else, or are taught in a cer- 
tain text, or were enunciated by a recognized authority. 
As our problems are as unique as they are unexpected 
their solutions can not be inelastically anticipated. We 
need officers who are trained to reason briefly, clearly, de- 
cisively and sanely. Above everything they must have 
complete faith in their own ability to master whatever 
they may be confronted with. That calls for confidence 
both up and down the scale of rank and responsibility. 
To meet these requirements, and to develop this type of 
officer, is the ambition of the Marine Corps Schools. 

“Our educational system is divided into four separate 
but interlocking schools. The Basic Course in Philadel- 
phia is necessarily the most arbitrary in its teachings. 
The Company Officer’s Course in Quantico extends the 
horizon of its students beyond the arbitrary limits of 
mechanical things and actions, and the Field Officer’s 
Course finally removes the limits and restrictions to orig- 
inality and teaches its students to apply themselves and 
their own innate abilities to every situation that demands 
an analysis and a decision.” 

With all of the above, I am in hearty agreement pro- 
vided that the last paragraph is intended to describe the 
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* Commanding = of the Marine Corps Schools from July 1, 1928, 
t Forty out of 1,055.—Navy Register of January 1, 1930. 


ultimate goal to be attained and not the present condition 
in the Field Officer’s Course. 

My coming to the Marine Corps Schools directly from 
the Naval War College Course (Junior Course) has given 
me an exceptional opportunity to study under two widely . 
different systems of instruction. As so few Marine of- 
ficers have had duty at the Naval War College.y, it will 
be necessary to describe my experiences there in some de- 
tail in order that I may make my comparisons clear. 

It is important to know that the officers attending the 
Naval War College courses are ordered there at their own 
request. In my case, which is considered representative, 
I requested duty at the College from a pure interest in 
my profession and not from any ulterior motives regard- 
ing promotion or otherwise. The policy of the College 
is laid upon this foundation. It is assumed that the of- 
ficers are sufficiently interested in their profession to take 
every advantage of opportunities offered. The College 
then expends all of its effort in providing opportunities 
and none in formal, positive, or pedantic teaching. 

The student is given a room, sometimes shared with 
another, as a place to study. Here are provided for each 
student, a desk, chartboard, library (supplementing the 
main library), typewriter, stationery, drawing instruments 
and special materials as occasion requires. A _ student 
does all of his study and work in this room and accord- 
ingly he keeps all of his papers and tools there. He is 
not expected to make a workshop of his home or to do 
school work outside of school hours. He is not disturbed 
in his studies for days at a time, and then only to partici- 
pate in problems played on a chart or a gameboard or to 
listen to lectures such as are given at the Marine Corps 
Schools during the last hour on Friday mornings. 

The study of the student is not aimless or undirected. 
He at all times has before him a specific problem to be 
solved—the description of these problems will be taken 
up later. While he works at this problem, he has ample 
time to review the tactics and technique of the units and 
armament concerned and to do collateral reading. 

He is encouraged to broaden his vision, to become 
more familiar with his tools and to cultivate originality 
and initiative. This is not a lip service policy but is a 
practical reality. Time is given for mature thought; 
the student is left to revise his resulting ideas after 
studying the solutions of the problem by other students 
and the staff or by seeing the problem worked out on 
the game board. There are no marks to distract the 
student or to restrict his originality and initiative. The 
staff does not feel the need of concrete marks in order 
to determine the effectiveness of their endeavors. 

Now the method of handling a problem ‘will be 
described. The students are divided into two groups— 
say BLUE and GREEN. One group is given the BLUE 
situation and the other the GREEN situation. The in- 
dividuals of each group solve their problem—strategic 
estimate of the situation (not always required), tactical 
estimate of the situation, battle plan, battle order and 
annexes. From one to two weeks may be allowed for 
this solution. During this period, the staff are to be 
found in their rooms for consultation and discussion, but 
are otherwise inconspicuous. The solutions are handed 
in; one BLUE and one GREEN are selected to be 
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played. The reason for selecting the solutions is to 
obtain two which can be played. It is recognized that 
one good solution does not always play well against 
another equally good solution. Each student usually has 
at least one of his solutions played during the year. 

After selecting the solutions to be played, the students 
are assigned for the play, great care being taken to rotate 
the jobs without regard to rank. Also some of the 
students are assigned as assistants to the director and 
get that angle of the play; these jobs, too, are rotated 
so that all may gain the experience. 

The playing of the game is similar to the playing of 
a map maneuver problem at the Field Officer’s Course 
except in three important respects, viz.: the game con- 
tinues morning and afternoon for as many days as it 
requires to play it in detail and to have a thorough crit- 
ique of it instead of starting and completing the problem 
in one day; the experience of years has made the machin- 
ery of the playing more smooth and more realistic than 
has* yet been attained at the Field Officer’s Course; the 
staff act merely as directors and do not restrict the init- 
iative or resourcefulness of the student. 

As may be estimated from the above, the schedule is 
not rigid. It is made to fit the work and not the work 
to fit the schedule. At no time during the school year 


is the student expected to carry along more than one 


situation or task at a time. The result is that the student 
can give undisturbed and complete thought to a subject 
over a period sufficiently long to eliminate any feeling 
of hurry. 

I have saved for the last one of the most valuable 
features of the Naval War College Course. This feature 
is that of furnishing substantial background for the cur- 
rent studies by the collateral reading of the student and 
the historical narratives presented by the staff—some 
hundred books covering a wide range—but there is no 
attempt to check to see how many of these a student 
reads. The student soon learns to appreciate the recom- 
mended list for it is the result of selection and rejection 
over many years by many officers. It gives a real start 
toward a broader professional education without wasting 
time sorting chaff from grain for oneself. As for the 
historical narratives, they acquaint you with or refresh 
your memory of the naval history of the world from the 
beginnings of navies up to modern times. Also a better 
acquaintance with those great seamen who gave us our 
naval traditions cannot but improve our morale in this 
rocking chair age by imbuing us’ with a part of their 
hardy spirits. . They are an inspiration. 

It is only fair to state here that the Naval War 
College was established in 1884, while the Marine Corps 
Schools are only about ten years old. 

The existence of the Naval War College during its 
first ten years was precarious due to opposition to the 
“school” by high ranking naval officers. One distin- 
guished Admiral expressed his opinion of the Naval War 
College by exclaiming: “Teach the art of war! Well, 
I’ll be damned.” A Bureau Chief of scientific reputation 
and noted for his hard common sense said: “What is 
that new-fangled thing you have at Newport?” and then 
“You have Cooper’s Naval History and Parker’s Fleet 
Tactics, what more do you want?” and these views were 
reflected in the service attitude. The Navy at large 
simply refused to light their candles at the torch. The 
life of the College was preserved against the indifference 
of the Navy Department, and the opposition of certain 
prominent officers, and the cold neutrality of Congress. 
After sixteen laborious years the College found itself on 


a permanent foundation, and recognized as an indispen- 
sable unit of the Navy’s organization.* 

It is my opinion, based upon the statements of re- 
sponsible Marine Corps Officers, that the Marine Corps 
Schools are today suffering much as did the Naval War 
College in its early years. The severe handicap thus 
imposed explains some of the points of criticism of the 
present Field Officer’s Course. There are other points 
that are capable of being cared for within the school 
whenever desired. It is admitted that there is room for 
an honest difference of opinion as to the desirability for 
any changes. I can only set forth my point of view in 
which I know I am not alone. My further statements 
should be read with this understanding. 

The system of examinations and marks in the Field 
Officer’s Course prevents the attainment of the ideal as 
set forth in Colonel Breckinridge’s article. It is under- 
stood that this system is deemed necessary because, by 
law and regulations, the satisfactory completion of the 
course automatically eliminates professional examinations 
for promotion. 

During the thirty-eight school weeks there are he'd 
fifty-seven examinations. These are called “pay” prob- 
lems by the students. On these the student receives 
marks which determine whether or not he receives a 
diploma and also determines his standing on the list of 
school marks kept at Marine Corps Headquarters. 

The Commanding Officer of the Schools repeatedly 
stated that the student should not even think of his marks 
or his standing until his attention might be called to 
them by the Commanding Officer. He further stated 
that the marks were chiefly for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the instructors were getting their in- 
struction across. He did his best to diminish the harmful 
results of marks in distracting the students and restricting 
their originality. Unfortunately, the students did take 
their marks seriously. They believed that the examina- 
tion marks could make or mar the future. The exaini- 
nations continued to be an unescapable mental hazard. 
They stifled the initiative and the originality of the stu- 
dents. The School avers that it will give due credit for 
good solutions differing from its own. However, I know 
that a number of the students of unquestioned ability, 
intelligence and experience consistently and deliberately 
set down on the examinations the solution they believed 
the school and the particular instructor desired instead of 
solving the problem in a different manner which they 
believed to be better. Also, as the course progressed, 
less and less interest was taken by the students in lec- 
tures that had no direct bearing on future examinations. 

Besides, marks are not a true measure of an officer. 
Often by his failure on an examination he obtains a better 
understanding of the matter than has another officer who 
made a passing mark, but his record shows him to be 
inferior. Examinations with marks may be considered 
necessary in order to force the officer to study the subject. 
There are probably some officers in both the Navy and 
the Marine Corps of the type that must be continually 
watched and checked upon but they are so few and so 
unimportant anyway that they should not be permitted 
to affect any policies concerning the services as a whole. 
The usual professional examination should be so easy for 
the school graduate that it would be of little concern to 
him whether or not he were exempt from it. 

As a side remark, it may be stated that the law and 

(Continued on. page 105) 





* Life and Letters of Stephen B. Luce by Rear Adm. Albert Gleaves USN. 
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He Remembered His Mission 
(Continued from page 32) 


later than the 19th or 20th in Ocotal prior to your de- 
parture for Esteli.” 

As soon as he had arranged for the things that needed 
immediate attention, Major Pierce started work on an 
airfield, and it was ready in three days. 

A pick-up message from Major Pierce as he stood in 
the site of the present landing field read: “How do you 
like this spot?” and he received back the drop-answer 
from the pilot: “O. K.” 
It was only a couple of 
days before the first plane 
landed there. 


The Air Service sup- 
ported this expedition 
splendidly. On June 11th 


Captain Archibald (2d Lt. . 
Harmon, observer) and | S “ 
Lieutenant Lamson-Scrib- 


ner (Gy. Sgt. Geer, ob- 
server) made a reconnais- 


sance and liasion flight to 
Ocotal. On the 13th, Ist 
Lieutenant Swartwout and 
Ist Lieutenant Boyden with 
2d Lieutenant Weir (ob- 
server) and Sergeant 
Morgan ( photographer ) 
made a liasion and recon- 
naissance flight to San 
Isidro, Esteli, Telpaneca 
and Ocotal. 

The twelfth of June 
presented a serious problem 
to Major Pierce. The 
balleyhoo, that made San- 
dino a conspicuous char- 
acter, became audible. <A 
native messenger from 
Honduras brought word to 
Ocotal for Major Pierce 
that Sandino was_ holding 
two foreign storekeepers at 
Telpaneca for ransom. 
Major Pierce prepared a 
report for Headquarters 
telling them that Telpaneca 
was about 30 miles away 
over bad trails and that he 
would await orders. This 
report went to Managua by 
plane pick-up, and read in part: “Attached hereto are 
papers brought to me by runner from Honduras report- 
ing activities of Sandino at Telpaneca. I have notified 
Mr. Agasse (owner of several stores) I am forwarding 
this information to Headquarters. All reports here indi- 
cate Sandino headquarters at Quilali, about 20 miles east 
of Telpaneca.”’ 

The upshot of the matter was that Major Pierce was 
ordered by Managua to proceed to Telpaneca. Captain 
Hatfield and ten Marines were left at Ocotal. Captain 
Hatfield informed Managua on the 13th: “Major Pierce 
and detachment departed” that day for Telpaneca. 

June 15th Capt. Hatfield sent this message to Mana- 
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“General” Ortiz, Leader of Small Guerrilla Band, Showing 
“What the young Nicaraguan bandit is wearing This season” 





gua: “8615. Relay from Major Pierce arrived Telpaneca.” 

“8616. Arrived Telpaneca 1:30 p.m., June 15th. 
Town very quiet. Very few people in sight or apparently 
living here. A very small town, very poor in appearance. 
Population not over three hundred. Not more than fifty 
people observed. Most houses deserted. 

“Investigation of report concerning holding for ran- 
som of Guillermo Ardon (agent for Agasse) and Julian 
Argulsia (agent for Siercke) shows following: Neither 
agent has ever been taken by Sandino for ransom. 
Argulsia is in Telpaneca running Siercke’s store at 
present. Ardon left Telpaneca for Jinotega the day 
Sandino was in Telpaneca 
(June 7th) according to 
statement of Argulsia. 
Agasse’s store is closed. 

“Following information 
obtained from Argulsia: 
June 7th, Sandino entered 
Telpaneca with fifty 
mounted men, well armed. 
Demanded 5,000 _ dollars 
each from Agasse and 
Siercke’s _ stores. Stated 
that if money not received 
he would take Argulsia and 
Ardon (the managers) to 
his camp and hold them 
until paid. Sandino then 
took 325 dollars in cash 
and 397 dollars in merchan- 
dise from Siercke’s store. 
Also took some merchan- 
dise from Agasse’s store, 
value unknown. Sandino 
then departed toward Quil- 
ali. Has not been seen 
here since that date. Ardon 
closed store same _ day 
Sandino demanded money 
(June 7th), left for Jino- 
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tega, sending report to 
Agasse in Honduras by 
runner, and has not re- 
turned. 


“Following information 
obtained relative to San- 
dino’s camp, ete., from in- 
habitants: Sandino’s head- 
quarters located at Cerro 
Chipotes, a high mountain 
about nine miles to the 
northeast of Quilali (a 
small town about 40 miles 
to east of here). Camp reported to be at top of moun- 
tain with one trail leading to it from Quilali. A few 
scattered houses reported on the mountain but dwellers 
reported to have deserted them. Roads to Quilali and 
Cerro Chipotes very poor mountain trails. Cerro Chi- 
potes reported to be noticeably high, rugged mountain 
with the Rio Jicaro passing by its base on the easterly 
side. It is impossible to obtain any information of any 
value as to the number of men Sandino has with him. 
Bands pass in this vicinity now and then, usually re- 
ported as being about 50 in each party (unreliable). No 
information as to total number in his following. In- 
habitants in Telpaneca reluctant to talk about Sandino 
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and mostly ignorant. Two routes from Cerro Chipotes 
are reported, one to Honduras and the other to the east- 
ward via the Coco River. Information re Cerro Chipotes 
has been gathered from inquiring here, enroute, at 
Ocotal, and from persons coming to Ocotal from Jicaro. 
Pierce 0720.” 

But, despite the above, there is little doubt but that 
Sandino was lurking in the vicinity of Telpaneca, full of 
the desire to attack Pierce’s column, but awed at the time 
by the prestige of the Americans. Major Pierce, today, 
thinks Sandino was in the neighborhood. After Major 
Pierce had shoved off from Telpaneca he heard that 
Sandino had planned to attack him there. 

One mounted Nicaraguan shouted at the Americans, 
fired his pistol, and fled when pursued by the Marines. 
The next day, while Major Pierce was on an adjacent 
hill with a squad of his men arranging for a plane pick- 
up message, conditions became such as to arouse his sus- 
picions and he sent for additional men. 

Sandino himself says that he was there, if a letter 
he wrote to Captain Hatfield on June 29th can be trusted. 
With reference to the time Major Pierce was in Tel- 
paneca (and apparently believing that it was Hatfield who 
was there) Sandino wrote: 

“You and yours ran away from Telpaneca the day I 
expected to assault you with only machetes, because I 
have no arms to fight with.” 

Major Pierce so far had accomplished his mission to 
the extremest detail. While at Telpaneca orders arrived 
to proceed to Esteli. He left Telpaneca at 1:30 p.m. 
June 16th and arrived at Palacaguina after dark. 
Camped there. Got under way on the 17th for Condega. 
Here they learned from Lieutenant Herbert S. Keimling 
that First Lieutenant A. W. Cockerell had left there 
shortly before with the first section of reinforcements for 
Ocotal. Lieutenant Keimling was in charge of the 
second section enroute to Ocotal. Pierce’s patrol camped 
that night at a geographical point called Pire on the 
banks of the Pire River. Arrived Esteli at two o’clock 
on the afternoon of June 18th. 

That night Major Pierce received telegraphic orders 
from Headquarters that, having completed his mission, 
he would turn over command of the patrol to Lieutenant 
Norman and order it to proceed to Matagalpa, while he 
himself would return to Managua via Sebaco and Dario. 

Major Pierce arrived in Managua two hours after 
midnight of June 20-21, and the patrol, under Lieutenant 
Norman, at Matagalpa at 3:00 p.m. the following day, 
June 21st. 

And not a shot had been fired—he had obeyed his 
orders and remembered his mission. 
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The famous Nesco Kerosene Stoves and Ranges—Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware. Nesco Hotel Ware, Nesco 
Monel Metal Hospital Utensils are manufactured by 


National Enameling and Stamping Co., Inc. 
270 North Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factories and Branches, Milwaukee, New York, Balti- 


more, Granite City, Ill, Chicago, New Orleans, Laurel 
Hill, L. 1., Philadelphia 
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tis 
essential 
that the men 


be well-built, 


vigorous and hardy’? 


E find in early recruiting orders, dated in 1798, a 
X request that no man be accepted under five feet, * 
six inches in height. In passing on this request to a 
Marine Captain then recruiting in Philadelphia, the 
Captain was told that the limit in height might be 
disregarded, but that the men must be “well-built, 
vigorous and hardy.” 

Even in those days the importance of the right food tc 
physical development was beginning to be understood 
and special attention was paid to food for the Corps 

To-day, food for the Marine receives greater considera- 
tion than ever before—and it is with special pride that 
we note Grape-Nuts as a fixture on the Marine diet. 

Served with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts contributes a 
remarkable supply of vital elements for health and 
energy—and provides more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. 


Try this delicious food at breakfast to-morrow. One 


aascamaey (taste of the golden-brown kernels, 


and you'll understand the reason 


e Grape Nuts 


for its popularity. Grape-Nuts is a 
product of General Foods Corpora- 


tion, and is sold by grocers every- 
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for breakfast to-morrow 
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The Nicaraguan Situation 
(Continued from page 22) 


into two classes only, viz: Communists and Greedy Poli- 
ticians. 

Recently the communistic element has endeavored to 
discredit the present government through the publication 
of scathing articles both here and in the United States. 
They have also gone so far as to plot against the lives 
of the President and other high officials. Their activity 
resulted in the deportation of the leaders from Nicaragua. 
The disgruntled and greedy politicians have since used 
milder methods of expression, and due to the fact that 
there is nothing patriotic in their motives they have been 
unable to enlist any following which could menace the 
government. 


Financial Conditions 


In many more or less irresponsible newspaper articles 
of recent times Nicaragua is referred to as a “‘bankrupt 
country” and frequent references are made to the “im- 
mense public debt.” Reference to the reports of the 
Collector General of Customs and American High Com- 
missioner, Hon. Irving A. Lindberg, will demonstrate the 
fallacy of these loose statements. Since the High Com- 
mission has had direct charge of the collection of the cus- 
toms and the supervision of the indebtedness of the coun- 
try great strides have been made toward the stabilization 
of the finances of Nicaragua, and on March 31, 1930, the 
total bonded indebtedness of the Republic was only 
$4,470,374. 

The claims now before the Mixed Claims Commission, 
which is charged by law enacted by the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress with the investigation and determination of the 
validity of claims, both by native citizens and foreigners, 
against the government for damages growing out of the 
revolution between the dates, 1927-1930, aggregate a 
total of about $18,000,000. However, the most sanguine 
claimant can hope to receive only a small percentage of 
this huge sum. 

For comparison, the Mixed Claims Commission of 
1911 passed upon claims aggregating a total of about 
$14,000,000 and the total amount of the claims allowed 
and paid was only $1,840,000. This amounts to about 
13% percent. If the same percentage should hold before 
the present claims commission the total amount allowed 
would approximate $2,430,000, which, added to the pres- 
ent bonded indebtedness of the country, would make a 
total national debt of approximately $6,900,000. Refer- 
ence to the statistics of the other Central American coun- 
tries will show that Nicaragua has the smallest national 
debt of any such country and that from a national stand- 
point the financial condition is not bad. 

The fall in the price of coffee to the normal prices 
prevailing before the World War has naturally affected 
Nicaragua seriously since coffee is the principal agricul- 
tural product. However, the same adjustments here will 
be necessary with regard to coffee as in the other coffee 
producing countries, and with the world crop of coffee far 
exceeding the demand for this commodity there is no 
hope of a return to the former inflated prices. The loss 
occasioned by the fall in coffee prices has been partially 
met by an increase in the exportation of corn, cattle, hides 
and bananas. 

During the year 1929 and the early part of 1930 the 
merchants of Nicaragua, predicting an era of prosperity 
following the reestablishment of peace, enlarged their 
“"siness and imported large stocks of merchandise from 





the United States and Europe. The trade that followed 
was brisk until the world-wide depression reached Nica- 
ragua, when business in general became stagnant; but with 
a resumption of business in the United States it is ex- 
pected that conditions in Central America will likewise 
improve. 

The annual revenue of the Republic, taken from the 
last returns which are complete and available is 
$6,644,847.49. 

With the exercise of great care and economy, this is 
sufficient income for the proper administration of its 
government, maintenance of its Guardia Nacional, con- 
struction of roads and the continuance of its present sys- 
tem of schools. These revenues are constantly increas- 
ing and comparisons with the revenues of previous years 
may be found in the “Report of the Collector General of 
Customs and High Commission, 1928.” 

The customs of the Republic are administered by the 
American High Commission and are stable in every sense. 
The internal revenue is collected and administered by the 
Nicaraguan government, which renders reports to the 
American High Commission. As the cost of maintaining 
the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua is less than that of 
the former army and municipal police, it is believed that 
there is no reason why the Guardia cannot be maintained 
at its present strength, that its gradual development and 
increase may be effected, and that the increased cost can 
be met from the steadily increasing national revenue. 

The principal sources of revenue of the inhabitants 
are: Coffee, sugar, bananas, mahogany, mines, cattle, 
dye woods and farm produce. 

Of the above the following comprise the principal ex- 
ports of the country: Coffee (to United States), sugar 
(to United States), bananas (to United States), mahog- 
any (to United States), cattle (to Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras), dye wood (to United States). 

There are practically no manufactured products except 
sugar. 

The acreage planted in farm produce has increased 
about 50 percent in the past two years and the sale of 
farm products has increased proportionally. Future pros- 
pects indicate a gradual yet slower increase of acres under 
cultivation. Many of the “mozo” class, formerly prac- 
tically destitute, are now cultivating small fincas and are 
obtaining a reasonable living. This condition has in- 
creased the contentment of the people and has materially 
lessened the former unrest of the “mozo.” The “mozo” 
today, if inclined to work, has every opportunity of ob- 
taining either land or employment and thereby making an 
honest and reasonable living. 

Few new enterprises are entering the country as yet. 
The unrest of the past is still feared by foreign capital- 
ists and a further demonstration of the stability of the 
present government is needed before foreign capital will 
risk investment. Those already interested financially in 
Nicaragua are hanging on and reaping the benefits of the 
country’s present tranquility. The mines have been hard- 
est hit and will be the last to recover. Isolated as they are, 
they were a source of immediate revenue and supply for 
the bandits when Sandino and his followers were active 
in the north. They were looted.early in 1928 and in some 
instances virtually destroyed. Their resumption of opera- 
tions is entirely dependent upon the success of the Guardia 
Nacional in providing adequate protection. 

There is every reason to believe that the ordinary 
progress of business has been but little effected by bandit 
operations. 
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7 Low Overhead Permits Reduced Prices on 
Guaranteed Quality : 
. 


inc: Furniture 


1814-16 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NOrth 0800 NOrth 7669 


\/ 
“ 


“Trading in fine furniture. Colonial 
reproductions; Governor Winthrop 
Desks and Secretaries, Living Room 
Furniture; Kroehler Bed Davenport 
Suites and Occasional pieces. Early 
American Bedroom pieces. Sim- 
mons Beds and Bedding. Conscience 
Brand Box Springs and Mattresses. 
A complete stock of everything for 
the home. Also Dealers in Frigi- 
daires and Radios. All of which 
are sold at usual discount through 
your Post Exchange.” 








Brake Relining 


Here are a few of the striking reductions made possible 
by our low overhead: 


AUBURN GRAHAM-PAIGE 
BUICK HUPMOBILE $ 
CHRYSLER JORDAN 5 
NASH 
CADILLAC 
LINCOLN $ 50 
PACKARD 
STUDEBAKER 
CHEVROLET SIX ......... $9.50 
Sane eR 8.00 
REE ARE 14.00 
eens 14.00 
OLDOMOBILE ............. 14.00 


Many other types of cars not listed above are subject to 
the reduced prices)s ALL WORK GUARANTEED! 
Only the VERY BEST MATERIALS and the latest 
scientific brake testing equipment used. 


WASHINGTON BRAKE SERVICE 
613 G STREET N. W. 
Phone NAtional 6660 W. C. Rodgers, Manager 














National Electrical Supply Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Electrical ... Radio ... Machinery 
Automobile Supplies 


1328-30 New York Ave. N.W. 


Phone: National 6800 
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Education 


President Moncada has reorganized the public school 
system of Nicaragua and adopted a program which, if 
developed, should go far toward meeting the educational 
needs of his country. Certainly,he has made a good be- 
ginning. He has increased the number of public schools 
from 388 in 1928 to 753 at the present time, or prac- 
tically double the number in existence under the previous 
administration. The total of 22,810 pupils who attended 
public schools last year has been increased this year to 
65,000. Educational opportunities are being brought 
within range of the poor. 


Department of Agriculture and Labor 


The Department of Agriculture and Labor was estab- 
lished on January 2, 1929, under Senor J. A. Cabrera, as 
Minister. 

Through the United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
the services of Mr. Jewell B. Knight, an expert on tropi- 
cal plants with some 20 years’ experience in agricultural 
development in India, were secured for the purpose of 
studying conditions and recommending a program for the 
future. Mr. Knight submitted a comprehensive report in 
October, 1929, and his recommendations are being car- 
ried out as rapidly as possible. 

The two principal crops of the country have been for 
many years coffee and corn and as a result when coffee 
prices are low disastrous hard times are inevitable which 
would be avoided to a great extent if the crops were more 
varied. With this end in view the farming communities 
are being urged to plant cotton, cacao, sisal and other 
plants suitable to the different areas subject to cultivation. 

One of the principal industries is cattle raising and 
much could be done to improve the standard of the cattle 
by the introduction of new stock and proper breeding 
methods. The above projects will be undertaken by the 
new Department of Agriculture. 


Road Construction and Repair 


Nicaragua has virtually no paved or hard surfaced 
roads. Most of the roads are of dirt, suitable only for 
bull cart traffic and almost impassable in the wet season. 
In a large proportion of the Republic communication can 
only be carried on by pack animals following poor trails. 

The advent of the motor vehicle has awakened the 
Nicaraguan to the need for good roads and to the fact 
that if such roads are provided the traffic by motor will 
be vastly more economical than by pack animals and bull 
carts. This desire of the people for good roads has been 
met by President Moncada with a program for modern 
roads to connect the principal cities and agricultural areas. 

During operations in the Nueva Segovia region of 
northern Nicaragua, in 1927 and 1928, the troops en- 
gaged against bandits had to be supplied by bull cart trains 
and pack animals, supplemented by transport p!anes for 
the more perishable supplies. This condition demon- 
strated the crying need for a good road, passable at all 
seasons of the year, northward from the line of the 
Corinto-Managua-Granada rail route through the rich 
coffee district of the Matagalpa-Jinotega area, to Ocotal 
and the Honduranean border. 

Early in 1929 the Commanding General of the Second 
Marine Brigade began urging upon the officials of the 
Nicaraguan government the necessity of a road northward 
through the central sections from Managua to Ocotal, the 
principal town of the northern country which had been 
the center of the revolutionary and bandit activity. - In 





this he was actively supported by the American Minister 
and the Admiral commanding the Special Service Squad- 
ron, with the result that two officers of the Civil Engineer 
Corps, U. S. Navy, Commander R. M. Warfield, and 
Lieutenant R. C. Harding, were detailed to duty with the 
Guardia Nacional to assist the government in planning 
and constructing roads. 

The Managua-Ocotal highway has already been made 
passable at all seasons for motor trucks from Managua to 
Matagalpa. When completed it will be 115 miles in 
length and will connect the rich coffee and agricultural 
district of the Matagalpa-Jinotega with the railway sys- 
tem at Managua. In addition to its manifest economic 
value it will afford a means of transporting military 
forces and supplies into the areas where the disaffection 
with the government has been most marked during the 
past three years. It also helps to solve the serious prob- 
lem of unemployment, due to the hard times following 
the fall in coffee prices, by giving work to many of the 
unemployed. It is an interesting fact that many of the 
men employed on this and other road projects were for- 
merly at times engaged in bandit depredations. 


Railroad Extensions 


A 90-mile branch line is planned to run north from 
Leon to Ocotal. This line has been surveyed as far as 
El Sauce, the halfway point. Another line has been 
planned to leave the main line between Managua and 
Tipitapa and extend eastward to the headwaters of navi- 
gation on the Escondido River at Rama, which is 65 miles 
up the river from the Caribbean port of Bluefields. There 
is said to be 18 feet in the navigable channe! from Blue- 
fields to Rama. This is an old scheme to connect the two 
coasts, but during the last year the government has taken 
it up again. Had this railroad been built 20 years ago it 
doubtless would have added much to the prosperity and 
peace of Nicaragua. However, now that the day of motor 
transportation has arrived it is probable that a motor road 
would better serve the purpose of this route. 

In connection with the Pacific Railroad the govern- 
ment operates the small steamer “Victoria” on Lake Nica- 
ragua. She has a capacity of 150 passengers and 150 tons 
of freight. The Victoria makes regular trips between 
Granada and San Carlos and forms an important link in 
the communications of the lake region. 


San Juan River Boats 

Communication between the east and west coasts for 
passengers and freight is difficult, there is a very poor 
trail from Puerto Cabezas to Muynuy and a cart road 
thence via Boaco to Tipitapa, and another difficult trail 
overland from Rama on the Escondido River to Acoyapa, 
whence a poor road leads to Juigalpa and Granada. The 
most usual freight and passenger route from the east coast 
to Lake Nicaragua is by schooners to San Juan del Norte 
and thence by San Juan River boats to San Garlos, where 
the “Victoria” may be boarded for Granada and the rail- 
road line. There are two lines of river boats, each using 
35-foot gasoline launches with canopy tops and capable 
of carrying eight or ten passengers with small baggage. 

They are usually crowded to capacity with men, women 
and children, their baggage and their pigs, dogs and 
chickens. The crews are very skillful in negotiating the 
rapids. The trip down stream with the favorable current 
is an exciting novelty but the upstream trip is frequently 
difficult. 

Some engineering work on the river would make it 
a practicable route for larger vessels which could carry 
a large amount of freight, brought from the Atlantic and 
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Caribbean ports of the United States, to San Juan del 
Norte and there reshipped to the river boats for transfer 
to Granada and other ports on Lake Nicaragua. 


Foreign Property in Nicaragua 


Again and again in the past 75 years the United States 
Government has been importuned to “land sailors and 
marines for the protection of the lives and property of 
U. S. citizens engaged in lawful business” in Nicaragua 
and other countries to the south of us during disorderly 
conditions due to frequent revolutions and political up- 
heavals, and while the investments of U. S. and other 
foreign capital in Nicaragua have never been very large 
they have been considered of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify such protection. 

Successive governments in Nicaragua have sought 
the investment of foreign capital since they have never 
possessed the necessary capital to develop their own re- 
sources. As a result we find on the Caribbean coast and 
its back country considerable investment of foreign cap- 
ital (principally U. S.) in the banana industry and in 
lumber exporting with some gold mining in the back 
country ; while in the western and central portions of the 
country foreign capital has been invested in the coffee 
industry, and in the northern mountainous districts gold 
mining has been undertaken with indifferent success when 
the comparison of the investment made with the produc- 
tion obtained is carefully made. 

These foreign investments which call for frequent 
“protection” vary from a few thousand dollars for a 
small coffee finca to the twelve million dollar investment 
of a great American lumber comnanv and represent vari- 
ous lines of industry, lumber, coffee, banana culture, sugar 
planting, mining, saw-milling, and storekeeping. 

It appears true that a general air of depression as to 
business matters obtains among the foreign investors in 
Nicaragua and this can only be overcome by many years 
of peace. 


The Nicaraguan Canal 


The Bryan-Chamorra treaty of 1916 gave the United 
States the sole right for a period of 100 vears from that 
date to build and operate an inter-oceanic canal across 
Nicaragua and in addition gave the United States the 
tight to use the Corn Islands on the Caribbean Coast of 
Nicaragua and the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific Coast 
as naval bases for a like period and the option for an ex- 
pansion of these privileges. In return for this the United 
States gave’ Nicaragua $3,000,000. 

This treaty does not stipulate the price that shall he 
paid for the property used and occupied if the canal should 
be built; this is left for future negotiators to determine. 

The World War interrupted further consideration of 
the Nicaraguan canal and it was not until 1929 that the 
subject again came before our Congress. One of the last 
official acts of President Coolidge was to approve the 
resolution introduced by Senator Edge providing the in- 
itial funds for a resurvey of interoceanic canal routes in 
Central America, and pursuant to this resolution a battal- 
ion of U. S. Engineers. under command of Major Dan T. 
Sultan, is now engaged in the survey of the route from 
Greytown on the Caribbean to Brito on the Pacific to de- 
termine the exact route of the Nicaragua canal and bring 
the old surveys up to modern requirements. This work 


was begun in September, 1929, and is progressing rapidly. 

The plan for the canal will be definitely determined 
after this survey is completed but it can be foreseen that 
such a canal will start on the Caribbean at an artificial har- 


bor at Greytown (San Juan del Norte) and follow in gen- 
eral the San Juan River Valley approximately 100 miles 
to San Carlos on Lake Nicaragua, thence 70 miles across 
the lake to the mouth of Rio Las Lajas and thence 17 
miles across the continental divide to an artificial harbor 
at Brito, a total distance from ocean to ocean of about 
187 miles. 

The reasons advanced in favor of the construction of 
the Nicaragua canal are many, the principal ones being 
the necessity for a second isthmian canal to meet the re 
quirements when the Panama Canal shall have reached 
its limits. The fact that we now have a canal over one of 
the only two practicable routes makes it necessary that we 
have the other canal in order to forestall ruinous compe- 
tition if it should fall into other hands. Proponents of 
the Nicaragua canal also point to the immense stabilizing 
effect that the canal would have upon Nicaragua and the 
rest of Central America. The Nicaragua route would be 
much shorter than the present route from coast to coast 
of the United States. 

Against this the opponents of the construction of the 
canal say that the Panama Canal has not yet reached its 
capacity load and that additional engineering features can 
greatly increase its capacity; that the saving in distance 
from coast to coast of the United by the Nicaragua route 
over the Panama route is offset by the increased time 
required for the transit of the Nicaragua Canal, and that 
the probable cost of the construction and upkeep of the 
Nicaragua Canal would be prohibitive. 

The Nicaragua Canal will in all probability be built 
by the United States, but the date of the inauguration 
of the actual construction is problematical. It is depen- 
dent upon the financial condition of the United States 
and the world and upon the political complexion of the 
future governments of our own country. 

The United States government is now expending an 
immense sum upon improvements to the navigation of 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries, which when com- 
pleted will afford low freight rates from the place of 
origin of farm products to the sea by the cheapest of all 
methods—floating downstream with the current. These 
improvements when completed will make the Mississippi 
the greatest freight highway in the world and the country 
contributing to this route will embrace nearly half of 
the arable area of the United States. This in time will 
make New Orleans one of the world’s greatest ports and 
the shortest sea routes from this great port to the com- 
ing marts of trade in the Orient and in the Antipodes 
will be in great demand. This will make the Nicaragua 
canal a necessity and the result will be its speedy con- 
struction, the political aspects of the situation being only 
corelative arguments for the canal. 

It is evident that the canal, if constructed, will be of 
incalculable benefit to Nicaragua, placing that country 
at one stroke upon one of the world’s greatest trade 
routes, making the development of all of its natural re- 
sources a certainty, and making a stable and orderly gov- 
ernment an absolute necessity. 

Whether the advantages will outweigh the difficulties 
and justify the expenditure of possibly a billion dollars 
in the construction by the United States remains for the 
future to demonstrate, but from the viewpoint of the 
representatives of the United States, both military and 
diplomatic, who have labored to assist Nicaragua toward 
stability and progress it appears to be almost a panacea. 


Conclusions 
The principal objects for which the Naval forces of 
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the United States have been kept in Nicaragua during 
the past three years have been realized. Civil warfare be- 
tween two factions representing a large part of the popu- 
lation has been stopped, and a constitutional election has 
been held under the supervision of United States of- 
ficials and the personnel of the Naval forces. 

The duly elected government has been installed and 
has functioned well during the past two years. Organ- 
ized banditry under a single leader has been eliminated ; 
the Guardia Nacional has been established and brought 
to a high state of efficiency under the leadership of Ma- 
rine officers and enlisted men detailed to that duty in 
accord with an international agreement between the gov- 
ernments of Nicaragua and the United States. This na- 
tional police force has taken over many of the duties 
formerly carried out by Marines. The financial condi- 
tion of the government is good when compared with its 
sister republics in Central America, and with an improve- 
ment in the financial situation throughout the world it 
may be expected to show greater improvement in the 
future. While business is now suffering from a depres- 
sion which is existent thoughout the world gradual im- 
provement is looked for by intelligent students of such 
conditions. 

It is evident that banditry cannot be entirely stamped 
out in Nicaragua within any reasonable time under present 
conditions. This can only be accomplished by opening 
up the entire country by building good roads and by the 
general advance of civilization in the isolated districts. 
All that can be expected is that the long established bandit 
groups may be whittled down and isolated to a point 
where they can do little harm and the people may enjoy 
a reasonable degree of security. 

Undoubtedly banditry could be practically stamped out 
by military operations, but the cost in lives would not 
justify such a solution of the problem. In the last 
analysis such operations are entirely within the mission 
of the national police force of Nicaragua. 

The readjustment must come gradually, and the forces 
of the United States can not be safely withdrawn in toto 
so long as the security of the government and of the 
lives and property of foreigners and Nationals require a 
visible support for the Guardia Nacional and so long as 
the governing officials of Nicaragua desire the aid of our 
forces in the solution of their problem. 

Ultimate complete withdrawal of all United States 
forces from Nicaragua is, of course, necessary and is the 
only solution; but no definite date can be set for the 
withdrawal of the active support furnished by the United 
States to the government of Nicaragua. It will come 
when Nicaragua is entirely able to “go ahead on her 
own” in the opinion of its own people as well as in the 
opinion of the governments of other powers. 
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The Royal Welch Fusiliers’ March 
(Continued from page 29) 


Commander Sousa had its foundation in a series of 
incidents extending back over some 13 years. They 
began at a golf game at the Chevy Chase Club in 
Washington, in June of 1917. To be sure the first evid- 
ence of the regard with which these two organizations 
hold for each other came from the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. When homeward bound from service in 
North China their regiment stopped at Hongkong. 
While there the officers of the Welch Fusiliers pro- 
cured and sent to the battalion of marines they had 
first served with in North China a loving cup in com- 
memoration of that arduous duty, a cup now in posses- 
sion of the family of the late Major General L. W. T. 
Waller, who commanded the first battalion of marines 
in China at the Relief of Tientsin. 

In June of 1917 Lord Northcliffe had arrived in 
the United States, shortly after our entry into the 
World War, to become the Chairman of the British 
Military Mission. General Pershing had just landed 
at Liverpool, where he had been received with im- 
portant ceremonies as the First Commander of an 
American Army, the Guard of Honor to greet him 
being a detachment of the Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Captain Morton of our Navy had accompanied Lord 
Northcliffe enroute from England. Both were de- 
votees to the game of golf. When the two reached 
Washington, Captain Morton asked General George 
Richards of the Marine Corps to arrange a game of 
golf for Lord Northcliffe’s recreation. Our Winston 
Churchill, the American novelist, a graduate of An- 
napolis, was in Washngton. The foursome was made 
up of Winston Churchill, General Richards, Captain 
Morton, and Lord Northcliffe. On the third hole of 
Chevy Chase there is, as you approach the green, 
trouble to the right and left, and Lord Northcliffe se- 
lected the worst hazard and drove into the sand bunker 
on the left. It is an enterprising bunker. of con- 
siderable depth and steep sides. Soon Lord North- 
cliffe was industriously raising an impressive dust- 
cloud. After some futile efforts he emerged thoroughly 
disgusted but amiably philosophical with the ball in 
his hand. General Richards, eyeing the discomfitted 
guest, remarked, “Lord Northcliffe, you may not 
know it, but this day is one famous in American his- 
tory—it is the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill.” 

Lord Northcliffe laughed and said, “Yes, and I sup- 
pose you fellows think that I, an Englishman, was in 
that bunker celebrating this day.” 

Lord Northcliffe then told the well known story 
about the American gun at the citadel at Quebec which 
was said to have been captured at Bunker Hill. A 
proud Britisher had shown this relic to an American. 
The American, after viewing the specimen of ancient 
artillery, said, “You’re welcome to the gun. We have 
now the Hill.” 

Later there was related an incident of the service 
of the Welch Fusiliers and our Marines in China during 
the relief of Peking. It seemed that at a halt for 
rest, a gap appeared in the British column through 
which some American Marines had started to pass. A 
jocose Welchman called out, “Hey, you chaps! You 
can’t do that! We once tried to break through your 
lines at Bunker Hill and couldn’t do it. Now you’re 
not going to walk through ours in China.” 


Lord Northcliffe, when asked if he appreciated the 
significance of the designation of the Welch as the 
Guard of Honor to receive General Pershing, re- 
marked that this:was unknown to him. He was then 
told that such action of the English War Office was 
understood by.us a very courteous and delicate act, 
for it reminded us that they, as veteran opposers of 
our forebears.in the War of American Independence 
were since then the only regiment of British regulars 
that had fought with and not against American regu- 
lars, that was when they marched side by side with 
the Marine Corps in the relief of Tientsin and Peking 
in 1900. Winston Churchill, an interested listener 
when the story was finished, remarked, “That is a 
fine story. It ought to be printed.” Asa result, Mr. 
Churchill wrote the story as it had been told him. In 
June, 1917, it appeared under his name in various syndi- 
cated newspapers in the middle west of this country. 


Later in September, 1917, it was published in the 
Century Magazine, a reprint later appearing, by cour- 
tesy of that magazine, in the Marine Corps Gazette. 
Subsequently, its subject matter has been used in ad- 
dresses to various patriotic societies, thus being kept 
alive until its perpetuation for all time through the 
talent of the March King of America. 


That the Marine Corps fostered this movement is 
fitting for other reasons. It is an interesting fact 
that many of our most capable and distinguished of- 
ficers, past and present, are of direct Welch descent. 
The soldierly qualities of their forebears from Wales 
have been reflected in the able service the Marine 
Corps has received from their American sons. 


The records of the Royal Welch Fusiliers in North 
China with our marines is a familiar story to our of- 
ficers. It represents a tale of many days of hard 
marching, fighting for each night’s camp, cutting their 
way through a human, fanatical wall of Chinese, to 
gain against almost overwhelming odds, their ob- 
jectives. Both were faced with the problem of forcing 
an entrance into walled, strongly fortified cities. 
Theirs was a mission of mercy concerned with the suc- 
cessful rescue of their beleaguered nationals. There 
the Marine, with his proud tradition, met and admired 
a true comrade in arms. 

The Royal Welch Fusiliers, the 23rd Regiment of 
Foot, was called into being in 1689 during the reign of 
William of Orange, as one of the 25 foot regiments 
created for service in France. In all the major con- 
flicts of Great Britain from the Marlboro Campaign in 
Sita thenceforward, there is record of their service. 
George I conferred upon them the title of ‘The Prince 
Wales’ Own Royal Regiment of Welch Fusiliers.” 
With this title they became invested with the Badges 
of the House of Wales, which include “The Three 
Feathers” won for his house at Creecy in 1346 by 
Kdward Plantagenet, Prince of Wales. Edward Plan- 
tagenet, best known later as the Black Prince, was 
then but a lad in his teens, having been knighted by 
his father, Edward III, on the sands of La Hogue, on 
the shore of France, as the Royal Army there landed. 
After the defeat of the French in that memorable 
conflict, the Prince returned to his father, who had 
kept out of the battle, bearing as a trophy the white 
feathers from the helmet of King John of Bohemia 
who had fought that day with the French. 

The 23rd served in North America from 1775 to 
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1781, that is, from the Battle of Lexington throughout 
the War of the Revolution and until the surrender at 
Yorktown. While their banners carry the names of 
their principal engagements in other campaigns there 
is no name thereon to indicate their American service. 
The record of their service to their country borne 
upon their regimental colors is interesting and inspir- 
ing. Note the fields where the sturdy Welchman left 
his mark: 


Corunna. Ramillies. 

Albuhera. Lucknow. 
Salamanca. Ashantee. 

Pyrenees. Egypt. 

Orthes. Namur, 1698. 
Peninsula. Burma, 1885-1887. 
Alma. Relief of Ladysmith. 


South Africa, 1899-1902. 
Pekin, 1900. 
Marne, 1914. 


Sevastopol. 
Malplaquet. 
Dettingen. 


Minden. Ypres, 1914-1917-1918. 
Martinique. Somme, 1916-1918. 
Badajoz. Hindenburg Line. 
Vittoria. Vittoria Veneto. 
Nivelle. Doiran, 1917-1918. 
Toulouse. Gallipoli, 1915-1916. 
Waterloo. Egypt, 1915-1917. 
Inkerman. Gaza. 

Blenheim. Baghdad. 


Oudenarde. 


But no battle of our Revolutionary War there! Tra- 
dition says that when they returned to England after 
that service in America, the British War Office offered 
them the privilege of inscribing on their flag the names 
of their American battles, but the then officers of the 
Welch Fusiliers are said to have declined the honor 
for the reason that they did not wish to commemo- 
rate battles which were fought against men of their 
own blood. ° 

One interesting memorial of their American service 
they do carry. It is black ribbons sewn on the back 
of the neck of their tunics. These they call the “flash”. 
In the colonial days soldiers as well as civilians wore 
the periwig with a pigtail or queue. After their 
American service the Royal Welch were sent first to 
Martinique then to Santo Domingo and later to Nova 
Scotia. News traveled slowly in those closing days of 
the 18th century. It was a year or more after the pig- 
tail or queue had been no longer the fashion that they 
in the English military service, while in Nova Scotia, 
learned of its disuse. As the last regiment to wear 
the queue they took the black ribbons with which the 
periwigs were tied and sewed them to the back of the 
collar of their tunics. This distinctive mark was later 
recognized by an order from the Crown approving of 
the wearing of the “flashes” by the officers of the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

The Royal Welch has also the privileged honor of 
always passing in review, preceded by a goat with 
gilded horns and silver trappings. This circumstance 
the regiment values not only on account of itself but 
because of the antiquity of the custom. For years 
this goat has been supplied by orders of the King from 
Windsor Park. But the first authentic record as to 
this regimental custom pertains to their service at 
Boston on our shores. It is of date 1777 and appears 
in Major Donkin’s Military Recollections. He men- 
tions further that on every first of March, the anni- 
versary of their tutelar Saint, David, the officers give 
a splendid entertainment to their Welch brethren, 
wherein the goat richly caparisoned for the occasion is 
led thrice around the table in procession by the Drum 


Major. Donkin says that when this happened in Bos- 
ton in 1775 the goat gave such a spring from the floor 
that he dropped his rider upon the table and then 
bounced over the heads of the officers and guests and 
tan to the barracks with all his trappings. It may be 
true that the King now furnishes the goat, but in the 
days of 1775, the goat, one is led to believe, was of an 
American breed and not totally in sympathy with its 
temporary owners. 

The account of the engagement at Bunker Hill as 
recorded in the regimental records of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers speaks of our own forebears as “provincials” ; 
it is in effect that these provincials reserved their fire 
until the British wereat a distance of approximately 
40 yards when they poured in such a withering fire 
as to make the line recoil and give way in several 
places. The British loss was terrible. Of the force 
which consisted of 2,500 men nearly one-half was 
killed or wounded. The flank companies of the 23rd 
Foot of the Royal Welch Fusiliers lost 14 dead while 
4 officers and 38 men were wounded. 

It would seem but fitting that an organization such 
as the Royal Welch should have its tradition of re- 
laxation from the grim business of war and training. 
The first of March each year, the natal day of David, 
the patron saint of Wales, is the day they lay aside 
all other business and celebrate. The big event of St. 
David’s Day is the annual regimental dinner, a feast 
surrounded with the quaint tradition of “Eating the 
Leek.” During the Naval Conference of 1930 in Lon- 
don, a Captain of the Marine Corps was the principal 
guest of the Royal Welch on St. David’s Day. They 
introduced him to the goat and the leek and he ac- 
quitted himself with great credit; which is to say, 
that where the flowing bowl was much in evidence, he 
went, he saw, and remained to tell the tale somewhat 
coherently. This is a brief account of his experience. 
He left London the afternoon of March 1, 1930, and 
arrived at Tidworth at 5 o'clock. where the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the Royal Welch, the home unit of the Regi- 
ment, at the time was stationed. In front of the Mess 
he was welcomed by a group of officers and taken in 
charge by an orderly. After dressing for dinner at 8 
o'clock he was introduced to those officers he had not 
met at that time and also the other guests. A piece 
of fragrant leek was then pinned on his mess jacket. 
Everyone wore his own piece of leek—so no one felt 
unduly conscious of his neighbor. Promptly at 8:15 
Sir Charles Dobell, acting in command, and the Bat- 
talion Commander, their arms linked in his, escorted 
the Captain to his place at the table. The three were 
preceded into the dining room by the Regimental 
Sergeant Major and several pieces of music, and the 
Battalion Mascot, a huge goat, arrayed in silver trap- 
pings, including a gilt device or crest of the Royal 
Welch, strapped to his horns. This mascot was led 
by a sergeant on either side. All the men were in their 
regimentals and made a fine appearance. After being 
seated the banquet proceeded to a hilarious climax, 
when dignity entered with the toasts to the King, the 
Queen, the Prince, and members of the Royal Family. 
Eventually the toasts came to an end—as all good 
things must—and then the goat was led around the 
table to a position in rear of the captain’s place. The 
captain does not confess to nervousness at this point, 
rating himself a true marine in a ticklish situation. 
He admits to being coached in the ritual that followed. < 
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His chair was then pulled away from the table and he 
took the traditional position for the ceremony of 
“Eating the Leek”—left foot on the chair, right foot 
on the table. A sergeant at his left presented a plate 
of leek and he took and ate a piece. A sergeant at 
his right handed him a large loving cup of champagne. 
He drank the peg of champagne and repeated the ritual 
: that all novices must say before becoming a true Royal 
it Welch. During this stage of the proceedings the 
Regimental Band played the “Star Spangled Banner” 
and all diners stood. Just what part the Battalion 
Mascot played in the ceremony is obscure. It may be 
that a veil has been gently drawn on an embarrassing 
memory. The banquet adjourned at midnight and the 
next day at 1:30 a happy and weary captain of Ma- 
rines checked in at the Ritz in London and settled him- 
self in bed to do some serious sleeping. 
| The author has endeavored to give a record of the 
t! cordial feeling which has existed between the Marine 
Corps and the Royal Welch Fusiliers for some 30 
years, culminating as it did in this latest gesture of 
| friendship on the part of the Marine Corps in procur- 
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ing the composition of a march dedicated to that dis- 
tinguished organization and presenting the original 
score to its home battalion in Tidworth, England. 

With that march in the possession of our comrades 
on the other side of the Atlantic, we can but feel that 
when their band leads their marching units, keeping 
step with the help of Commander Sousa’s composition, 
they will feel that the Marine Corps on this side of 
the water is in step with them in advancing the peace 
and orderly progress and enlightenment of all peo- 
ples of the World, for men of our race, our ancestry, 
are alike inspired by the same ideals. 
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The Year in Haiti 
(Continued from page 25) 


which our forces are present in that country, in the 
main expires in 1936, or six years hence. We have 
no mandate to continue the present relationship after 
that date. 

“We have an obligation to the people of Haiti, and 
we need to plan how we will discharge that obliga- 
tion. There is need to build up a certainty of efficient 
and stable government, in order that life and property 
may be protected after we withdraw. 

“We need to know, therefore, what sequent steps 
should be taken in cooperation with the Haitian peo- 
ple to bring about this result. 

“The answers to these questions must be worked 
out in broad vision after careful investigation of the 
entire subject by men of unbiased minds. 

“It is for this reas6n that I have proposed to send 
a commission to Haiti to determine the facts, to study 
and survey the whole problem in the light of our ex- 
perience in the past 15 years and the social and po- 
litical background of the Haitian people, to confer 
with all sides, to recommend the sequent and positive 
steps which will lead to the liquidation of our respon- 
sibilities and at the same time assure stable govern- 
ment in Haiti. 

“As I have stated before, I have no desire for rep- 
resentation of the American Government abroad 
through our military forces. 

“We entered Haiti in 1915 for reasons arising from 
chaotic and distressing conditions, the consequence of 
a long period of civil war and disorganization. We as- 
sumed by treaty the obligaton to assist the republic of 
Haiti in the restoration of order; the organization of 
an efficient police force; the rehabilitation of its fi- 
nances, and the development of its natural resources. 
We have the implied obligation of assisting in build- 
ing up a stable self-government. 

“Peace and order have been restored, finances have 
been largely rehabilitated, a police force is function- 
ing under the leadership of Marine officers. The eco- 
nomic development of Haiti has shown extraordinary 
improvement under this regime. It is marked by high- 
way systems, vocational schools, public health meas- 
ures. General Russel deserves great credit for these 
accomplishments. 

“We need now a new and definite policy looking 
forward to the expiration of our treaties.” 

President Hoover on February 7, 1930 named the 
following members of the Commission for the Study 
and Review of Conditions in Haiti: W. Cameron 
Forbes, Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher, Elie Vezina, 
James Kerney and William Allen White. 

On February 25, 1930, the commission embarked 
at Key West, Fla., on the U.S.S. Rochester, which had 
been placed at its disposal. 

On December 21, 1929, the Garde d’Haiti, was re- 
leased as a Regiment of the First Brigade and resumed 
its normal functions. 

January the first being set aside by the Constitu- 
tion as a national holiday was commemorated in honor 
of the independence of Haiti. 

On February 24, 1930, while the Council of State 
was in special session, President Borno was warned 
that several of the members had in their possession 
an act of impeachment against him. As there was also 
very strong objection in the Council to three or four 





important projects of laws and contracts, his cabinet 
was rushed into council with a decree of closing the 
special session of the Council of State. It was neces- 
sary to call the police to clear the council chamber. 


On February 27, 1930, the eve of the arrival of 
President Hoover’s Commission, an ugly, silent mob 
gathered in the vicinity of the Council of State cham- 
bers. Some of the mob were armed with knives, mach- 
etes, old cut-down swords, and cocomacac ciubs. It 
had been rumored around town by malcontents that 
the President and Council of State, in secret session, 
were to execute a Coup d’Etat. The President was 
to tender his resignation and the Council of State was 
to elect immediately his successor. The Garde d’Haiti 
dispersed the crowd. Three of the Garde were stab- 
bed, and 16 of the mob were arrested. Detachments 
of the Brigade were held standing-by in case they 
would be needed. The rumors proved to be false. 

On this same date a decree of President Borno had 
appointed four Haitian gentlemen to the Council of 
State to fill the vacancies created by the dismissal of 
members who had tried to bring impeachment charges 
against the President. 

The “Forbes Commission”, in its report, referred 
to this futile Coup d’Etat as follows: “Anouncement 
that President Hoover had appointed a commission of 
inquiry and review to proceed to Haiti was enough 
to excite a volatile population. When President 
Borno, a few days before the arrival of the Commis- 
sion, removed four members of the Council of State, 
agitators spread the rumor that this was done to af- 
ford President Borno a pliable majority in the council 
through which he might execute a coup d’etat, elect- 
ing a new president for a six-year term. The night 
before the Commission arrived in Port au Prince, 
crowds thronged the streets and masses gathered in 
the Champ de Mars, which might easily have become 
a dangerous mob. The Haitian Garde used their clubs 
in breaking up the crowd.” 

The “Forbes Commission” aboard the U.S.S. Ro- 
chester arrived at Port au Prince at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of February 28th. 


The entrance of the Commissioners to Port au 
Prince the next day was dramatic. People thronged 
the streets from the wharf to the hotel and remained 
cheering while the Commission made its ceremonial 
calls. The crowd paraded before the hotel of the 
Commission and displayed flags and banners calling 
for legislative elections and the end of the American 
Occupation. 

The members immediately called on the American 
High Commissioner and President Borno. The Com- 
mission then issued the following statement to the 
public. 

In order to be readily accessible the Commission will re- 
side at _the Excelsior Hotel, where the offices of the Commis- 
sion are likewise to be located. Beginning tomorrow (Satur- 


day) morning, the Commission will hold open sessions every 
day, except Sunday, from 9 a. m. until 12 o’clock noon, to 


_which all citizens are invited. The offices of the Commission 


will be open daily from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m. for receiving in- 
formation and for the making of appointments with those 
who care to appear in person before the Commission. It is 
the desire of the Commission that all elements of the Haitian 
people shall be heard freely and frankly. Citizens who for any 
reason may desire to have private interviews will be welcome, 
and their communications will be treated as confidential, Fol- 
lowing our meetings in Port au Prince the Commission will 
visit other important points in the Republic and pursue the 
same course as to hearings and interviews. The purpose of 
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our mission is to gather as completely as is humanly possible 
all facts concerning the situation. 

The Commission took up its residence in the Ex- 
celsior Hotel, where it established offices the follow- 
ing day and was in session daily from 9 a. m. until 6 
p.m. It gave public or private audience, as desired 
by those who appeared before it. Briefs were also 
filed. 

The presidents of “opposition” organization had 
set up a committee which they called “The Federated 
Committee of the Associated Groups of the Opposi- 
tion.” This committee was the central organization 
directing the movement against the American Occupa- 
tion and the Borno administration, and took charge 
of the presentation of the opposition case before the 
Commission. The Federated Committee had selected 
George N. Leger, a prominent Haitian, to assist in 
the presentation of their case. Mr. Leger attended 
all of the public sessions held by the Commission at 
Port au Prince and acted as counsel for all those who 
appeared before the Commission for the purpose of 
presenting the claims of the opposition. 

Many plans were submitted both verbally and in 
writing, most of which related to the withdrawal of 
the American Occupation, the reestablishment of a 
representative government by the election of the 
Legislative Assembly and the abolition of the Council 
of State (a body with legislative powers appointed 
constitutionally by the President.) Various courses 
were suggested, some very extreme and one going so 
far as to advocate that the affairs of the Republic of 
Haiti should be managed by the President Hoover's 
Commission until such time as an elected legislative 
body could convene. Another plan would replace the 
Council of State with a legislative body composed of 
51 members, of which 26 members were to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic. 

On March 7, 1930, the first session of the 36th 
Legislature (Council of State) was opened in the pres- 
ence of a large gathering. 

After holding sessions at Port au Prince from the 
Ist to the 8th otf March, the Commission left the fol- 
lowing day, by automobile, for a trip through the 
northern half of the Republic, stopping at Pont Beu- 
det, Mirebelais, Las Cohobas, and Thomonde and 
spending that night at Hinche. At each of these 
towns gatherings “of citizens met the Commission to 
present complaints and petitions. 

On the 10th the Commission proceeded to Cape 
Haitien by motor, stopping at Maissade, St. Michel, 
Ennery, Plaisance, and Limbe. Large crowds greeted 
the Commission, and speeches were made by the op- 
position leaders. At Cape Haitien the town had 
turned out in very large numbers, and throngs of peo- 
ple lined the road, displaying signs and banners. ‘hat 
night the Commission attended a reception given by 
the members of the Union Club, a Haitian social or- 
ganization. 

The following morning hearings were held by the 
Commission at ‘the American Consulate and briefs 
were presented. A visit was also made to the sisal 
plantation of the Haitian Corporation of America. 

The Commission embarked that night on the 
Rochester for Gonaives, which they reached the fol- 
lowing morning at 8 o’clock. A large crowd with 
banners met them at the dock and followed them to 
the Hotel de Ville, where hearings were held. 

The Commission left Gonaives on the Rochester at 


noon and arrived at Port au Prince that evening. 
Hearings were resumed there on the 13th and con- 
tinued until the evening of the 15th. 

After protracted negotiations carried on by mem- 
bers of the Commission with the opposition, and, 
through General Russell, with President Borno, a defi- 
nite plan was drawn up. 

This plan provided that as soon as possible after 
assuming office, on May 15, the temporary president 
would call an election of the Legislative Assembly 
consisting of two chambers which, when convened, 
would proceed to elect a permanent president of the 
Republic for a full term of six years, the temporary 
president having agreed to present his resignation at 
that time and not to be a candidate for election. 

Five names were submitted by the opposition for 
gy soaraild President, of which that of Eugene Roy 
(a business man—not a politician) was accepted by 
President Borno. On the day preceding the departure 
of the Commission from Port au Prince it had the 
satisfaction of announcing to the public and, by wire- 
less, to Washington, that the plan providing for the 
election of Mr. Roy as temporary President had been 
accepted by both sides. 

The Commission sailed on the Rochester from Port 
au Prince the morning of the 16th, arriving at Miami, 
March 20th. 


General Russell Praised by The Commission 


In its report the Commission included the follow- 
ing: “The American officials were working at cross 
purposes and progress was hampered. It was there- 
fore decided to entrust General Russell, of the United 
States Marine Corps, who had served in Haiti almost 
from the beginning of the Cccupation, with the duty 
of coordinating and directing the efforts of the treaty 
officials. In order that he might also have the highest 
civilian rank it was decided not to appoint an Ameri- 
can Minister, and he was given the title of High Com- 
missioner. As such he is the representative of the 
United States near the Haitian Government.” 

“The Commission desires to record its high praise 
of General Russell’s whole-hearted and single-minded 
devotion to the interests of Haiti as he conceived them, 
his unremitting labor, and his patient and painstaking 
efforts to bring order out of chaos and to reconstruct 
a governmental machine which had been largely de- 
stroyed by years of abuse, incapacity, and anarchy. 
Since the Occupation the Haitian Government, es- 
pecially under President Borno, with the guidance and 
assistance of the American officials in its service, has 
a fine record of accomplishment. Eight hundred miles 
of highways have been built. Before the intervention 
the road between Port au Prince and Cape Haitien, 
the two principal ports and cities of the Republic, was 
practically impassable except on horseback. The 
journey of 180 miles took three days. Now it is done 
in six hours by automobile. A most involved financial 
situation has been liquidated and the entire fiscal sys- 
tem renovated and modernized. In a word, order has 
been created where there was only disorder in the 
collection and disbursement of the Government funds. 
An efficient Constabulary has been organized and 
trained and has maintained peace and order. Few are 
the instances where the assistance of the United States 
Marines had to be called upon in the past eight years. 
A Public Health and Sanitary Service, which is a, 
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model of devotion and efficiency, has been organized 
and maintained.” 

“The question of the withdrawal of the Marine 

srigade, which acts as a stabilizing and supporting 
force in the preservation of order, is one which the 
Commission has carefully considered. Very little com- 
plaint was heard of the presence of the Marines, ex- 
cept as they formed part of the American Occupation. 
They are not much in evidence. All except about 150 
are stationed in Port au Prince; the rest are at Cape 
Haitien. ‘The Commission considered the question of 
removing the Marines from these two centers and 
putting them in barracks a short distance from these 
cities, but concluded that this was impracticable and 
unwise. ‘The Commission recommends the gradual 
reduction of the Marine Brigade if and as, in the judg- 
ment of the two governments, the political situation 
warrants. No reduction of the Marine Brigade should 
be made without consultation with the commandant 
of the Garde. It should also be remembered that in 
case of riots and uprisings this force might be neces- 
sary to protect the lives of American families, both 
private and official, and of foreigners residing in Port 
au Prince and other cities. 

“The money spent in Haiti by the Marine Brigade, 
consisting as it does, of about 800 officers and men, is 
an important factor in the economic life of the country, 
especially in the present depression of trade. The ex- 
pense of the Marine Occupation is borne entirely by 
the United States Government.” 

Among the seven recommendations and the nine 
“Sequent Steps” offered by the Commission are the 
following: 

“(1) That the detail of Naval and Marine officers 
for all Haitian services be made for a minimum of four 
years and that an effort be made to secure Americans 
who will agree to continue employment in these serv- 
ices, so that upon the expiration of the treaty a force 
of American doctors, engineers, and poliee officers will 
be available for continued assistance to the Haitian 
Government, should it then desire it.” 

“(5) That, as an act of graciousness on the part 
of the United States, a moderate appropriation be 
made available during the continuance of the treaty 
to defray the cost ot American civil officials in the 
Haitian Government service.” 

(6) That an appointment of a military attache be 
made to the Legation when the time shall have ar- 
rived fora Minister to replace the High Commissioner, 
as the question of the preservation of order is of first 
importance and the Minister should have the advant- 
age of his advice on military and police matters.” 

“(5) That at the expiration of General Russell’s 
tour of duty in Haiti, and in any such event not be- 
fore the inauguration of the permanent President, the 
office of High Commissioner be abolished and a non- 
military Minister appointed to take over his duties as 
well as those of diplomatic representative.” 

“(7) That, as the commission found the immediate 
withdrawal of the Marines inadvisable, it recommends 
their gradual withdrawal in accordance with arrange- 
ments to be made in future agreement between the 
two Governments.” 

“(9) That the new Minister be charged with the 
duty of negotiating with the Haitian Government 
further modifications of the existing treaty and agree- 
ments providing for less intervention in Haitian do- 
mestic affairs and defining the conditions under which 


the United States would lend its assistance in the res- 
toration of order or maintenance of credit.” 


President Hoover Approves 


President Hoover, it was stated orally at the White 
House on March 10th, approved the joint recommen- 
dations from the Haitian Commission. 

President Hoover conferred for nearly an hour at 
the White House with the Haitian Commission on 
March 21st. On this date the White House reieased 
the following: 

“The Commission in reporting to the President ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the good work which has 
been done in Haiti during the last 15 years by the 
American representatives, both civil and military. 

“The Commission was particularly impressed with 
the splendid results accomplished under the sincere 
and efficient direction of General Russell, whose policy 
has had the cooperation of President Borno, making 
such substantial progress possible in meeting the vita! 
needs of the country along the lines of public health, 
public works and public order and full credit to these 
achievements will be given in the Commission’s report. 

“The Commission received the most hearty and 
cordial cooperation and support from General Russeil 
and his staff of able assistants. It also desires to ex- 
press its appreciation of the extremely cordial recep- 
tion accorded it by President Borno and by other 
Haitians with whom it had the privilege of dealing.” 


The President announced on February 7, 1930 that 
after consultation with the chairman of the Forbes- 
Haitian-Commission, he had requested Dr. Robert E. 
Moton, president of the Tuskegee Institute, on behalf 
of the Institute and such other educational affiliations 
as he might suggest, to undertake an exhausive in- 
vestigation into the educational system of Haiti with 
a view to recommendations for the future. Doctor 
Moton selected the following members of his commit- 
tee: Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity; Prof. Leo M. Favrot, Field Secretary of the 
General Education Board; Prof. Benjamin F. Hu- 
bert, President of Georgia State Industrial College; 
and Dr. W. T. B. Williams, Dean of the College, Tus- 
kegee Institute, and Field Agent of the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds. 

Dr. Moton had a conference with President Hoover 
on June 6th and announced that the Commission 
would sail from New York for Haiti, on June 10th. 
The commission arrived in Hait on June 15th and 
after a 24 day study returned to the United States. 

On July 24, 1930, Dr. Moton called at the White 
House and made an informal report to President 
Hoover. 

Adherence of the Republic of Haiti to the Kellogg 
Peace Pact was announced orally March 12th by the 
Acting Secretary of State, Joseph P. Cotton. The 
Acting Secretary stated that the Haitian government 
had deposited its instrument of ratification and com- 
pleted the formality of joining the other nations signa- 
tory to the pact in outlawing war. 


Provisions of the Haitian Constitution 


“The legislative power shall be exercised by two 
assemblies: One Chamber of Deputies and one Sen- 


ate, which shall form the legislative body.” 
“One of the duties of the National Assembly 
(joint meeting of Deputies and Senators) shall be “to 
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elect’ the President of the Republic and to administer 
to him the constitutional oath.” 

“The legislative body shall meet each year, without 
need of express convocation, on the first Monday of 
April.” 

The President “shall be elected for four years,” 
and “enter upon his office on May 15.” 

“The primary assemblies shall meet without pre- 
vious convocation in their respective communes on 
January 10 of each even- -numbered year in the man- 
ner and form established by law.” They shall have 
for their object the election, at the times fixed by the 
constitution, of the deputies of the people, and the 
senators of the Republic.” 

“The first election of members of the legislative 
body after the adoption of the present constjtution 
shall take place on the 10th of January of an even- 
numbered year. The year shall be fixed by a decree 
of the President of the Republic published. at least 
three months before the meeting of the primary as- 
semblies.” 

“A Council of State, created in accordance with 
the same principles as those of the decree of April 5, 
1916, and composed of 21 members distributed among 
the different departments, shall exercise the legislative 
power until the legislative body is constituted, on 
which date the Council of State shall cease to exist.” 

On April 15, 1930, 12 members of the Council of 
State were dismissed for their objection to the candi- 
date selected by the District Delegates. On April 16, 
1930, the vacancies in the Council of State were filled 
and it was ordered into session on April 21, 1930, for 
the purpose of electing a provisional or temporary 
president. On this date the Council of State elected 
M. Eugene Roy, Provisional President of Haiti. 

The following is the text of a telegram sent to 
President Borno on April 22, 1930, through the Ameri- 
can Legation at Port au Prince: 

“Your cooperation in carryigg out the recommen- 
dation of the President’s Committee in Haiti is very 
much appreciated. It has been your constant helpful 
and friendly cooperation that has made possible the 
success of the assistance which the United States 
Government has been privileged to extend to Haiti 
over the last eight years and it affords me much pleas- 
ure to take this opportunity to express to you the sin- 
cere appreciaton of this Government for your unfail- 
ingly helpful and sympathetic attitude. Without your 
support this most recent constructive measure could 
not have been accomplished and it makes a most happy 
climax to your administration. Signed J. P. Cotton, 
Acting Secretary of State.” 

The following is the text of a telegram sent to 
President Borno on April 22 by Mr. W. Cameron 
Forbes, Chairman of the President’s Commission to 
Haiti: 

“Permit me to express my apreciation of the skill 
and patriotism with which you have brought about 
the peaceable choice of your successor and also my 
admiration for the record of notable achievement that 
has characterized your administration.” 


Fires in Port au Prince 


Junius B. Wood writing in the Washington Star of 
May 1, 1930, described fires in Port au Prince that had 
destroyed the “imposing home of Colonel R. M. Cutts,” 
and other buildings, in April. While several of these 
fires were of incendiary origin, they apparently had no 





political significance. 

There were several demonstrations staged in var- 
ious parts of Haiti over the tobacco and rum tax. 
The only serious outbreak was at Abricot, Haiti, on 
May 12, 1930, where two persons were killed when 
the mob clashed with the Garde d’Haiti. 

Eugene Roy, choice of President Hoover's Com- 
mission, elected by the Haitian Council of State on 
April 21st, on May 14, 1930, was inaugurated Pro- 
visional President of the Republic of Haiti. 

The members of the Roy Cabinet resigned on Aug- 
ust 14, 1930, objecting to the appointment of Mir. 
Colvin as Director of Agriculture. 


The Haitian Elections of October, 1930 


The Department of State, early in Cctober, 1930, 
made an announcement in Washington embodying 
the following statement given to the Haitian press 
by Brigadier-General John A. Russell, High Com- 
missioner : 

“The various political factions in Haiti having 
urged the holding of congressional elections, President 
Eugene Roy, who was chosen by these factions as a 
neutral president for this purpose, has decided to hold 
congressional elections on October 14, next. These 
elections will be held to elect fifteen senators and 
thirty-six deputies. 

“On election day all members of the United States 
forces on duty in Haiti (Cape Haitien and Port-au- 
Prince) will be maintained in barracks and disorders 
will be handled in the usual manner by the Garde 
of Haiti asa Haitian police force.” 

An Associated Press report sent from Port-au- 
Prince on October 14, 1930, told of the election on that 
date, and read, in part, as follows: 

“While American Marines remained in their bar- 
racks, the people of Haiti today held without disorder 
their first parliamentary election since American in- 
tervention in the Island Republic’s affairs in 1915. 

“Early returns indicated that three of the presi- 
dential candidates, Constantin Mayard, Charles 
Zamor and Seymour Pradel, had been elected to the 
Senate. 

“While the people of Haiti voted, the American 
Marines stayed in barracks. The Garde d’Haiti, train- 
ed (and officered) by the Marines, was on the alert 
for any trouble.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Port-au-Prince 
dated October 15, stated that “examination of the election 
returns today induced some observers to express the 
belief that both the Senate and the House of Deputies in 
the new Parliament, which is to elect a president in 
succession to Provisional President Roy, wou!d be 
strongly anti-American.” 

The Department of State, on October 15, made 
the following announcement: 

“Commissioner John H. Russell at Port-au-Prince 
reported to the Department that the congressional 
elections ended at 5 p.m. on October 14. There were 
only a few minor disorders throughout the entire 
republic.” 

The United States Daily of October 16, reports 
that “the new American Minister to Haiti, Doctor 
Dana G. Munro, leaves for Haiti about November i. 
according to previous announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State. At that time, Brigadier General John 
H. Russell, High Commissioner to Haiti, will return 
to the United States to duty with the Marine Corps.” 
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The Corps in History 
(Continued from page 10) 


long before this, in 1853, Marines were present in Nicara- 
gua, when Greytown was bombarded, and of course they 
landed at that time. During Walker’s regime and at his 
downfall Marines were there, and since then they have 
spent many weary-hot days in that Central American 
country. 

Twice have they played prominent roles in Samoa, in 
1889 when the hurricane swept over those islands, and in 
1899 when side-by-side with their cousins, the British 
Marines, they operated against the natives. 

In Egypt in 1882 they were again associated with the 
British Marines, just as they were back in the Fifties 
when fighting Chinese pirates. 

Their history is so interwoven with Hawaiian affairs 
that it is almost impossible to tell it without mentioning 
Hawaii on every page. John Ledyard, an American, 
serving with Cook as a british Marine was the first Amer- 
ican to view the Islands. Then came the quasi-Marines 
serving on the American merchant-vessels from 1789 to 
1797. The first American war-vessel to sail Hawatian 
waters was the SJR ANDREIV HAMMOND under 
command of a Marine officer—Lieutenant John M. Gam- 
ble. The HAMMOND was probably the first war vessel 
to anchor in Honolvlu Harbor. She also may have fired 
the first salute in Honolulu Harbor to the Hawaiians. 

The MAINE was destroyed and Private William 
Anthony added to the traditions of the Corps. In the 
Spanish War, with Dewey at Manila; with Sampson at 
Santiago de Cuba; and with Huntington at Guantanamo 
Bay and Cuzco, they increased their laurels; while in the 
Philippine Insurrection they were brilliantly active against 
Aguinaldo’s soldiers and the ladrones, in the Battle of 
Novaleta, in skirmishes around Olongapo and Subig 
(Luzon), in Samar, and other places. 

In Haiti from 1915 to the present date, and in the 
Dominican Republic from 1916 to 1924 they fought for 
order and stability, and those countries under the guiding 
hands of the Navy and Marine Corps soon became orderly 
and self-sustaining. 

From a strength of about 900 in 1798, Congress 
brought the strength up to a few over 1,000 for the Naval 
War with France; for the Tripolitan War there were 
some less than 500; for the War of 1812 there were about 
1,300; during the Mexican War there were about 2,400; 
at the conclusion of the Civil War there were approxi- 
mately 3,100; while at the end of the Spanish War the 
strength was about 4,800. 

Just prior to the beginning of the World War the 
strength was approximately 10,000, and at the close of 
that mammoth struggle it was over seven times that 
strength, or about one hundred times the strength of the 
original organization of 1775. 

During the World War almost 32,000 Marines were 
sent overseas; they fought in four major engagements and 
four other distinct operations; two infantry brigades were 
maintained in France; two regiments and one machine 
gun battalion were awarded the French Fourragere; one 
brigade was cited by the French; a French woods (Bel- 
leau) was renamed in honor of the Marine Brigade; 
Marines served on board 60 naval vessels, including those 
with the British Grand Fleet and other vessels in Euro- 





pean waters; there were seven detachments serving with 
the Navy ashore in Europe; they served at 15 stations at 
least, not in Europe but beyond the continental limits of 
the United States; Marines served with the Army and 
Navy in France and in the Azores as aviators; consider- 
able aviation duty of an active nature such as patrolling 
the Florida straits, etc., was performed in the United 
States; during the War, Marines served in America, 
Azores, Belgium, China, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Guam (U. S. A.), Haiti, Ha- 
waiian Islands (U. S. A.), Ireland, Luxemburg, Nicara- 
gua, Philippines (U. S. A.), Porto Rico (U. S. A.), 
Scotland, Virgin Islands (U. S. A.) and Wales, and in 
addition as attaches and couriers in such countries as 
Denmark, England, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Spain and Sweden. 

And the Marine Corps has “carried on” in the same 
old traditional style since November 11, 1918. 

And today, what are the Marines doing? When they 
aren't fighting, they’re working. Performing important 
duties in the interest of their country and planning and 
preparing for future missions. Economy being the god 
of the day, the Marines do not wait for orders, but im- 
mediately make the required weight. This, however, 
does not weaken their efforts, or serve as an excuse for 
a cessation of accomplishments, for no period of Marine 
Corps history is more fruitful of constructive results 
than the present. 

The Marines are serving in China (Peiping), Tientsin, 
and Shanghai), Philippines, Guam, Hawaiian Islands, 
Panama, Haiti, Virgin Islands, Nicaragua and Cuba. They 
are guarding three American Legations, one at Peiping, 
China, one at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and the third at Man- 
agua, Nicaragua. One general officer is the personal rep- 
resentative of the President and High Commissioner in 
Haiti. One officer is an attache at Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras. 

At home, in our overseas possessions and dependencies, 
and in foreign countries the Marines are always ready 
to assist the civil authorities. Twice they have been called 
upon to guard the United States mails (1921 and 1926), 
and, though this required tact and a high degree of in- 
telligence, the duty was performed to the comple‘e satis- 
faction of the President and Postmaster General. 

The Third Brigade went to China in 1927-1929 and 
comple‘ed its mission admirably without firing a shot 
while the Second Brigade in Niciragua (1927-1930) had 
to battle bandits an1 many Marines gallantly gave up 
their lives that the Brigade’s mission might be fulfilled. 

They are serving on thirty-six battleships, cruisers and 
airplane carr‘ers of the Navy that are distributed ali 
over the globe, and this duty requires an instant readiness 
to land for any purpose from rescuing an American citi- 
zen from an irate mob ashore to fighting a fire at the 
request of the local authorities. They are serving in the 
United States at Washington (Headquarters, Barracks, 
and Navy Yard), Portsmouth (N. H.), Boston, Wake- 
field, Hingham ( Mass.), Chelsea. Mass., Newport (R. I.), 
New London (Conn.), Iona Island (N. Y.), New York, 
Fort LaFayette (N. Y.), Lakehurst (N. J.), Dover, 
(N. J.), Fort Mifflin (Pa.), Philadelphia, Annapolis, 
Quantico, Indian Head (Md.), Norfolk, Yorktown, St. 
Julien’s. Creek (Va.), Hampton Roads, Ranidan Camp 
(Va.), Parris Island, Chicago, Charleston (S. C.), 
Charleston (W. Va.), New Orleans, Pensacola, Key West, 
San Francisco, Mare Island, San Diego and Bremerton. 
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Santo Domingo After the Marines 
(Continued from page 11) 


from Moca, and Arturo Pellerano Sarda (editor of the 
Listin Diario). 

The Americans left Santo Domingo City the next day. 
The day following the arrival of General Richards at 
Cape Haitien, Haiti, General Richards was called upon by 
Lieutenant Padilla of the Dominican Army. He brought 
with him a package containing a sword that, he said, 
Colonel Trujillo wished him to have. Upon first seeing it 
General Richards exclaimed : 

“Why, that is the sword of the Marine Corps!” 

Lieutenant Padilla replied: “No, General, that is not 
the Marine Corps sword,” and pulling the sword from its 
scabbard General Richards read on the blade the words 
Ejercito Dominicana and not United States Marine Corps. 

Lieutenant Padilla then explained : 

“Colonel Trujillo wants vou to know in this way that 
we cherish the memory of the Marines and that we have 
adopted your sword as our sword.” 

The Dawes Commission 

We read a dispatch of the Associated Press dated 
March 2, 1929, that the Minister of Finance of the 
Dominican Republic had announced that Vice-President 
Charles G. Dawes “would soon be here at the head of a 
commission of American financial experts to revise the 
organization of the administration of the Dominican Re- 
public and prepare budgets on scientific principles. Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord was named vice-chairman of the 
commission, with Sumner Wells, H. C. Smither, T. W. 
Robinson, G. S. Roop, S. T. Seideman and E. Ross Bart- 
ley as the other members.” President Horacio Vasquez 
had requested the assistance of this commission. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune of April 30, 1929, reported 
that “Former Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, the 
newly appointed Ambassador to England, came home to- 
day from Santo Domingo where he has been up to his 
old tricks—budget making and budget direction. Mr. 
Dawes, who was accompanied by the other members of 
the Commission of fourteen, which went to the Dominican 
Republic, came back with kind words for everybody ex- 
cept Controller General McCarl of the United States.” 

Mr. Dawes stated that ‘‘our report, covering 190 pages, 
was completed in three weeks, which was made possible 
only by the untiring industry of the entire commission,” 
and that “this also would have been impossible had it not 
been for the complete and earnest cooperation of the offi- 
cials of the Dominican Republic.” 

Colonel Harold C. Reisinger visited the Dominican 
Republic in 1929 on his way to Haiti. Shortly after that 
vessel came to anchor a shore boat came alongside carry- 
ing an officer of the Dominican Ejercito Nacional who 
reported to Colonel Reisinger as his aide explaining that 
General Trujillo. who had been promoted since General 
Richard’s visit, had given him his orders. A car, driven 
by a Dominican soldier, was placed at the convenience of 
the Colonel. The officer and the car were at his disposal 
until he left Santo Domingo. 

Colonel Reisinger called on the American Minister and 
on the Vice-President. President Vasquez was in the 
United States at this time. He also visited the head- 
quarters of General Trujillo. 

President Horacio Vasquez underwent an operation on 


December 10, 1929, at the John Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, where he had been undergoing treatment for some 
time. He left the hospital on the last day of 1929 and 
sailed for Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. 


The Revolution of 1930 


During the latter part of February, 1930, a revolu- 
tionary movement in the north of the Dominican Republic 
offered serious danger to the administration of President 
Vasquez. The Vice-President resigned his office. Senora 
de Vasquez, wife of the President, took refuge in the 
American Legation. Dr. Angel Morales, Dominican 
Minister in \Vashington, announced that while the revolu- 
tion was serious he had the “utmost faith” that President 
Vasquez would be able to handle the situation. 

The Washington Post, of February 26, 1930, reported 
that “a 28-year-old diplomat, John M. Cabot, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, stood between two hostile camps 
in the Dominican Republic yesterday and asked for peace 
in the name of the United States. He was sent to the 
turbulent city of Santiago by Charles B. Curtis, American 
Minister.” The Washington Star told the world that 
“Insurgent forces today (February 26) captured the 
fortress and public buildings of Santo Domingo (city), 
thus consolidating their position throughout the Domini- 
can Republic,” and that “Gustavo Diaz, President of the 
Senate, took shelter in the Danish consulate.” President 
Vasquez “fled the fortress.” The effort of President 
Vasquez to succeed himself seems to have been the cause 
of the revolution. 

An Associated Press dispatch of February 27th stated 
that “during the night General Rafael Estrella Urena and 
Desiderio Arias (all Marines will remember him from 
1914 to 1916), chiefs of the movement against the gov- 
ernment, arrived in the capital.” 

Harry W. Frantz sent a United Press dispatch on 
February 28th relating that “‘success crowned the six-day 
Dominican revolution today”; that President Vasquez 
had agreed to leave the country and “to appoint General 
Rafael Estrella Urena as Secretary of the Interior, and 
that ‘‘as soon as Vasquez departs, Urena will succeed him 
as Provisional President, since Vice-President Jose de 
Alfonseca has already resigned.” 

Harwood Hull, at San Juan, Porto Rico, on March 10, 
1930, told us in the New York Times, that “sixty days 
after President Horacio Vasquez. of the Dominican Re- 
public was received here on January 5th with all the civic 
and military honors which could be hastily arranged he 
was back, unheralded, physically and politically a broken 
man, to seek asylum in this friendly island.” 

The Associated Press on Februray 28th reported that 
Kstrella Urena “led the insurgent troops into Santo 
Domingo two days ago and carried on negotiations with 


General Rafael Trujillo, Loyal commander of Fort 
Ozama.” 
Urena, the Provisional President 
On March 3, 1930, General Rafael Estrella Urena 


took the oath as president before the National Assembly 
and in the presence of the American Minister. 

Don Rafael Brache,; Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the Dominican Republic, pre- 
sented his credentials signed by His Excellency, the Hon- 
orable Licentiate Rafael Estrella Urena, President of the 
Dominican Republic on April 24, 1930. He succeeded 
Angel Morales. 
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Trujillo Elected President 

General Rafael Trujillo was elected President of the 
Dominican Republic on May 16, 1930. An Associated 
Press dispatch of May 20th received from Santo Domingo 
City read: “General Rafael Trujillo, President-elect, to- 
day made known that he plans to visit the United States 
before his inauguration. The object of his visit would be 
to ‘see some good friends in the Marine Corps who helped 
to make me a second lieutenant’,” in the Policia Nacional 
Dominicana. This was the Dominican Constabulary and 
during the occupation it was administered by Marine 
officers. 

President Hoover, the Department of State announced 
on August 16, 1930, sent a message of congratulations 
to General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, President of the 
Dominican Republic, in these words : “I extend my cordial 
congratulations to Your Excellency on this auspicious 
occasion of your election to the high office of President of 
the Dominican Republic and best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful term of office and the happiness of the people of 
the Republic under your wise administration.” 

News of the Republic 

Current History for August 1930, contains the follow- 
ing summary : 

“Provisional President Estrella Urena, who is also 
Vice President-elect, on June 3 told the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santo Domingo that he favored extension of 
the Republic's debt payments, but was opposed to con- 
tracting new loans. He declared that the sovereignty of 
the Republic was jeopardized by a $10,000,000 loan in the 
United States incurred by a former administration. He 
declared that if revenues should become insufficient to 
meet these payments, the United States could take over 
control under the conventions of 1907 and 1924.” 


The Dominican Hurricane of 1930 
A terrific hurricane flattened Santo Domingo City 
early in September, 1930, with great loss of life. Gov- 
ernor Theodore Roosevelt of Porto Rico, the Navy and 
Marines in Haiti and the United States led in the relief 
Marine aviators from Haiti rushed medical sup- 
Navy and Marine planes did likewise 


work, 
plies and relief. 
from the States. 

Major William B. Sullivan (Chief of Staff of First 
Brigade in Haiti), and Commander Lucius W. Johnson 
(M. C.), U. S. Navy, assisted the Dominicans. Captain 
Montgomery A. Stuart, (M. C.), U.S. Navy (Director 
General, Public Health Service of Haiti) was appointed 
the coordinating head of all Haitian relief activities. 
Lieutenant John Davis (retired), U. 5. Navy served as 
Acting Captain of the Port at Santo Domingo City. 

The British cruiser Danae landed Marines and Blue- 
jackets, for manual labor relief work, on September 10th 
at request of President Trujillo, who had previously re- 
quested U. S. Marines but’ whose request was acted upon 
unfavorably. 

American Red Cross made thousands of dollars avail- 
able for relief work and performed other services. 

Major Thomas E. Watson, of the Marines was sent 
to Santo Domingo City on the U. S. S. Grebe, as naval 
attache, to act as food administrator. 

By September 1&th Santo Domingo was reported to 
be on her way to recovery. 

On September 21st, Persio C. Franco, Dominican 
Charge d’Affaires at Washington, voiced the appreciation 


of his people for the wonderful aid accorded by Ameri- 
cans, over the Columbia Broadcasting Company’s nation- 
wide net work. Rafael Brache, the Dominican Minister, 
is reported to have been in Santo Domingo since the in- 
auguration of President Trujillo. 





The Rambling Rochester 


(Continued from page 13) 


ma was scrutinized by the Old Lady as she flew the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Henry Glass. Peru and back to Panama. 
Thence to Honolulu, Kysta Island and a Pacific port. 
Later in 1904—Esquimault (British Columbia), Mexico, 
Panama, Galapagos Islands, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, St. 
Lucia, Culebra, Hampton Roads and then to Boston to 
cool off her ocean-dogs until she went into commission 
again on May 15, 1909. 

A European cruise de luxe now was experienced by 
the hard-working Old Gal. Agiers and the Mediterranean, 
back to U. S., then a rebound to Europe, Gibraltar, France, 
Italy, Greece and through the Suez Canal to the Far East, 
where she picked up the flag of Rear-Admiral J. B. Mur- 
dock. 

The Manchu Dynasty went flooey and Marines pour- 
ed into China from the Philippines and Guam. And the 
Good Ship Saratoga, that had changed her name on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1911, was a good-natured ferry-boat for the 
Marines between the southern terminus of Olongapo- 
Cavite and the north one at the Shanghai-Tientsin area. 
And one day she came home again. More cruising, and a 
change of name to her present appelation of Rochester 
on December 1, 1917. 

During the World War she made seven trips across 
the Atlantic on convoy duty. At no time did she touch 
at a European port, but about one day therefrom would 
turn over the convoy to the destroyers. Four trips were 
made to the north of Ireland and three to the Bay of 
Biscay. After the Armistice she helped to bring back 
145,000 American soldiers. What a sad shame the now 
Mature Matron didn’t have even one liberty in a French 
port. Then came the routine duty of West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. She was the flagship during 
the Nicaraguan troubles of 1926-1930. And she is still 
on the job. Oh boy if they could only mate the Rochester 
with Old Ironsides, what a Leatherneck there'd be. 
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Marine Artillery in Nicaragua During the 
First Occupation, 1912 
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The Saga of the Coco 


(Continued from page 17) 


Captain Geyer’s River Patrol his pride and admiration 
for the manner in which they have overcome almost im- 
possible tasks in endeavoring to reach the lower Coco 
by river. 

“The expedition has been abandoned, not because you 
have wanted to turn back, but because the perils an1 
dangers yet to be encountered before the lower Coco can 
be reached appear too great to warrant higher command 
authorizing any further advance.” 


Edson’s Coco River Patrol 


Tt was at Puerta Cabezas, in eastern Nicaragua, that 
the “Drama of the Rio Coco” known as “Edson’s Coco 
River Patrol” had its genesis. As a “Patrol” it is distin- 
guished from Major Geyer’s “Coco River Expedition.” 

Another name for Puerta Cabezas is Bragman’s Bluff. 
On the old charts, and in the narratives. of a century and 
a half ago this name is spelled Brancman’s, or Brackman’s. 

The Rochester, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Julian 
L. Latimer, Commander of the Special Service Squadron, 
arrived at Puerta Cabezas on August 31, 1926. Major 
Thomas S. Clarke, Squadron Marine Officer and another 
member of the staff, went ashore to ascertain the status 
of affairs. With the Liberals in control, everything 
seemed quiet, so the Admiral shoved off for Bluefields. 

Adolfo Diaz was inaugurated President of Nicaragua 
by the Conservatives at Managua on November 14. 1926. 
Not to be outshone, Juan B. Sacasa landed at Puerta 
Cabezas seventeen days later, on the first of December, 
and was inaugurated “Constitutional President.” The 
Tulsa Marines, though not officially ashore, were witnesses 
of this event. They were at the “Port” (Puerta Cabezas) 
from November 29th to December 8, 1926. The real 
revolution was on. 

American Marines (under First Lieutenant Charles 
S. Finch) and Bluejackets landed from the Cleveland at 
Bragman’s Bluff on the 23rd of December, 1926, to estab- 
lish a neutral zone and protect American and foreign 
interests. 

The Rochester, with Rear-Admiral Latimer aboard, 
arrived at Puerta Cabezas on January 1, 1927, and left 
January 9, 1927. Puerta Cabezas was still a neutral zone. 
The Marines of the Cleveland went back aboard their 
ship on January 4, 1927. 

The Second Battalion of the Fifth Regiment arrived 
at Bluefiields on January 10, 1927. A detachment of this 
battalion on a later date was sent to Puerta Cabezas. One 
section of the 51st Company, Fifth Marines, was there 
under First Lieutenant Charles Connette as early as Aug- 
ust, 1927. In January, 1928, we find one platoon (less one 
squad) of this company at Puerta Cabezas under First 
Lieutenant George W. Shearer, which was increased to 
the complete platoon by the following month. 

The year of 1928 had just about started to strut its 
stuff in Nicaragua. The mass of Marines were over in 
the western part of the Republic—in the departments of 
Matagalpa, Esteli, Nueva Segovia and Jinotega. The so- 
called bandits had been hard-hit in those departments and 
moved eastward. 

The fireworks started in the eastern part of Nicaragua 
with the landing of the Denver’s Marines at Puerta Cabe- 
zas under Captain Merritt Austin Edson on February 19, 


1928. The Log of the Denver started off a magnificent 
chapter of History with these words: 


“At 1000 Marine Detachment” commenced “leaving 
ship with full equipment and supplies for 15-days dura- 
tion for landing force duty in citv of Puerta Cabezas.” 
Nicaragua. “Lieutenant M. A. Edson, U.S.M.C., left 
ship in charge of Marine Landing Force.” 


The first thing Edson did was to send out small patrols. 
The first, in charge of Sergeant Melvin Mosier. went over- 
land to Sachlin on the Coco River anvroximately 100 
miles from the mouth of the river. The other patrol, 
under Sergeant D. K. McGregor went towards the Pis Pis 
Mining Area and got about two-thirds of the way to Nep- 
tune Mine. Both patrols brought back important infor- 
mation. 


Before these patrols were back in Puerta Cabezas 
Maior Harold H. Utlev had arrived there and was in 
command. This was the latter part of February. 1928. 
Other patrols were sent out. 


Acting on the information brought back from Sachlin. 
a patrol of five enlisted men under Captain Edson was 
sent out from Puerta Cabezas on March 8, 1928. It 
sailed on board the S. S. North Star to Cane Gracias a 
Dios. Arrived at Sachlin on the 12th and Waspuc on the 
14th. From there it went up the Coco River about 275 
miles—to beyond the Awawas-Honduras Trail. 


“This trip was our first river experience,” said Edson, 
“transportation consisted of a motor boat powered with 
a Ford automobile motor. Supplies were carried along- 
side in a large-sized native dugout called a pitpan. Mos- 
quitoes were very prevalent on the whole trip. Consid- 
erable trouble was experienced with the motor. A few 
rapids had to be navigated so most of the time feet and 
clothing were wet from getting out to push the boat 
through the shallows and shoals. It was also noticeable 
on this initial trip that the villages were vacated except 
for a few women. The men had gone to the bush. On 
the return down river however, we noticed that most of 
the men had returned, having learned that the Marines 
intended them no harm in any way, and they quite will- 
ingly helped the Marines. These natives are Mosquito 
Indians. There are very few Spanish or Spanish-speak- 
ing people along the lower (up to about 275 miles) Coco 
River.” 

Although only general information was gained by this 
patrol, it was believed that the river had been used as a 
supply-route by the bandits and there was no doubt but 
that it would play an important part in furnishing supplies 
to the bandits or of acording them a route of escape. This 
patrol also gained the friendliness of the natives which 
helped materially in all future work on the river. 

A message arrived at Puerta Cabezas on April 6, 1928, 
at 11:00 a. m., by radio and runner to the effect that a 
band of outlaws, under Rodolfo Aleman and Marcos 
Aguerro, had raided Sang-Sang and Awasbila, (both 
places having been covered by the previous patrol on the 
tiver) on March 28, 1928. 

About 5:00 p. m., the next day a patrol of 38 Marines 
under Captain Edson (Second Lieutenant Jesse S. Cook, 
Jr., junior officer) left Puerta Cabezas aboard the U.S.S. 
Galveston for Sang-Sang via Cape Gracias a Dios. Its 
mission was to close the Waspuc and Wanks (Coco) 
Rivers at their junction and operate up either at discretion. 
It arrived at Cape Gracias on the 7th. 

Due to rumers of bandits up the Coco River, none of 
the local inhabitants at the Cape would agree to accom- 
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What goes into your shot-shells? 


BVIOUSLY, what goes into your shot-shells 

determines their performance.. The components 
required to make shotgun shells are by no means 
merely the tangible materials—shot, wads, powder, 
percussion cap and case. Even more important than 
the components are those intangible elements of ex- 
perience and skill of employes, the knowledge of 
ballistic engineers, and the integrity and intelligence 
of the manufacturers. 

We propose to outline in a series of advertisements 
—(this is the first)—the intangible but all-important 
elements determining the quality of the powder in 
the shells you buy. We shall take you, with the 
camera’s assistance, through the laboratories of the 
du Pont Company. In these visits you may see how 
carefully the ultimate performances of 
du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders are 
definitely insured before they leave our 


powder mills, see how uniformity is guaranteed. 

Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because its ballistic qualities con- 
tribute so largely to the superiority of the ammuni- 
tion, and the consequent success of its users. To 
maintain these standards of excellence, the ammu- 
nition companies will continue to load those powders 
ensuring the best ammunition possible for a specified 
purpose. 

The du Pont Company, with its experiences of 126 
years and its present resources, can supply to ammuni- 
tion companies the type and quality of powders re- 
quired to maintain the reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the confidence of the shooters. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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pany the patrol or help it in any manner. The natives 
told Edson that he could not get through, for not know- 
ing the river, the patrol could not navigate it. But Mr. 
W. Green, an American, supplied the patrol with one 
motor-boat and a large barge. The boat was manned by 
a Marine crew and the patrol proceeded up the Coco River 
with no further assistance. 

Edson, on the 7th of April, reported: “Arrived at 
anchorage 1130—disembarked at 1330. Have secured 
barge and gasoline motor at $28.00 per day or $18.00 if 
I furnish gasoline. Request you send an additional fifty 
cases gas and fifty gallons oil via Esperzo which will be in 
Cabezas next Tuesday or Wednesday, also any additional 
information or messages sent via her will be forwarded 
immediately by Fagot. No additional news here—bandits 
last heard from at Awasbila or Awawas. Rumors not 
confirmed that they will soon attack Waspuc. Stories 
here among Bamboo Whites and probably natives that 
we learned of their coming down river and so turned 
back. Governor and Customs Official want 10 men here. 
[ refused to leave any. No military value here unless as 
a curb to gun-running in vicinity. Am leaving with en- 
tire patrol at about 1800. Will leave Burton and three 
men at Sacklin with three weeks’ rations. Request you 
send 15 days’ rations and supplies for entire patrol not 
later than April 27th. 

earings in the two motor-boats taking the patrol up 
the river burned out on the night of the 7th-8th, reported 
I<dson, who also stated that he expected “to get under- 
weigh” on the evening of the 8th. Then on the 12th he 
sent word to Puerta Cabezas: “Motor trouble continued 
up the river. Preceded main body in out-board motor 
with Corporal Burton and four men. Established outpost 
at Sachlin at 1530”, April 10th. “I will rejoin main body 
tonight. Will probably establish outpost at Waspuc at 
dark April 12th.” 

Edson continued his energetic operations and_ sent 
word that the force that raided Sang Sang had “evidently 
gone back up river” taking with them “six large batteaus 
and three large pitpans, capacity about 75 besides Indian 
crews,” and that “with boats used coming down river now 
have mean of transporting 100.” He believed that the 
bandits probably would return on the 20th “depending on 
pressure exerted by (Colonel Robert H.) Dunlap’s forces” 
in Northern Nicaragua. Edson reported that he would 
“establish outpost at Sang Sang and Awawas.” 

“Established Marine Camp at Waspuc 1500, 14th’ of 
April. “Reports here band under Aleman is advance 
guard to clear trail for force of about 200 coming down 
tiver soon. Ordered by Sandino to ambush Marines and 
collect all arms and ammunition. Patrol going up Waspuc 
and Awawas about 19th.” That was the substance of a 
report by Edson. 

An outpost was established at Sang Sang on the 17th. 
On the same date Edson started for Awasbila with seven 
Marines. The boat in which they were traveling capsized 
half a mile above Awasbila. ‘Personnel O. K., lost on 
BAR, two rifles, 200 rations, one case, rifle, and 200 
pistol ammunition, four packs complete and all clothing 
of men in patrol. Motor slightly damaged, bateau lost. 
Rumors force expected Awasbila in two days. Boat, men, 
and chow recovered up river. Patrol expected to leave 
overland Awasbila this afternoon.” 

A patrol of six Marines was sent out from Waspuc on 
the 19th for the Pis Pis mining area. Edson reported 
that Waspuc was secure, and that he would block the 
Honduras—Awawas trail and “additional men requested 


urgently needed lines extended 200 miles.” An outpost 
was established at the foot of Awawas rapids to control 
the trails and Wanks (Coco) from Bocay. 

The first plane-contact occurred during the latter part 
of April or early in May, when Marine aviators were sent 
over to check up on repeated rumors that Edson’s patrol 
had been annihilated by superior bandit forces. Lieuten- 
ants Christian F. Schilt and Vernon M. Guvmon landed 
on a sandbar in the Coco River near Asang, which is about 
50 miles above Waspuc. They gave Edson information 
and took back news that thus far no bandits had been en- 
countered and that the patrol was in good condition and 
high morale. 

On the 2nd of May Edson received orders to proceed 
up the Waspuc River toward the mining area and intercept 
any outlaws who might retreat in that direction. His 
orders were to “block routes north and west at junction of 
Waspuc River and Kuabul Creek.” 

A detachment of Edson’s Marines had a slight skir- 
mish with a group of outlaws under Aguerro, about 7 :30 
p. m., May 4, at Marobila, which is about half way be- 
tween Waspuc and the Neptune Mine. The outlaws with- 
drew toward Bocay. Edson’s report of this cantact in sub- 
stance was: “Advance guard 4th proceeded beyond sup- 
porting distance, made contact bandits Marobila 1930 last 
night. Boat crew (natives) deserts, one rifle lost, no 
casualties.”” Edson visited the spot the next morning and 
then proceeded up the Waspuc. 

At this time Edson’s Marines were travelling in iarge 
uative pitpans. The limit of navigation for these craft 
was a short way above Marobila, and the bandits took with 
them all the small pitpans. The Marines therefore lost 
contact with them and encamped at an Indian Village 
called Musawas for a period of about 10 days. 

Edson lamented the fact that he was unable to pro- 
ceed further without mules, that a few were reported at 
San Pedro and that he would send out a patrol under 
Sergeant Schoneberger to find some. 

Captain Edson also sent patrols out to secure infor- 
mation regarding the trials leading toward Bocay (up 
tiver from where they were). 

General Feland, and the whole Brigade were eagerly 
noting the progress of Edson’s patrol. About the middle 
of May the General sent a message that Colonel “Dunlap 
has patrol near mouth of Poteca to block return of out- 
laws.” 

Thirty mules were received from Captain Walker’s 
patrol (who had arrived by way of Neptune Mine from 
Puerta Cabezas on May, 19th. These were to be used as 
pack animals on the next move. During the greater part 
of the 10 days spent at Musawas the Marines were en- 
tirely without rations, other than bananas and beef. After 
eating beef without salt for seven or eight days it became 
very unappetizing. 

On May 25 the patrol proceeded overland from Musa- 
was to Casa Vieja arriving there three days later. For 
the first two days of this hike the Marines had to mak? 
their own trail, since there was no trails connecting the 
two villages. 

At Casa Vieja they joined forces with a patrol under 
Captain Henry D. Linscott (from Puerta Cabezas) and 
the united patrols under Linscott cleared Casa Vieja on 
May 30, and arrived at a point approximately 25 miles up 
the Bocay River from Bocay on the first of June. 

There was no trail from this point into Bocay, so a 
small patrol (utilizing old native pitpans) pushed ahead 
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“..- and the Situation 
is Well in Hand’ 


HIS famous saying of the Marines is especially 
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made in bringing about substantial rate re- 
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these substantial rate reductions, we are constantly 
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to Bocay and arrived there June 2d. Captains Linscott and 
Edson were with this patrol. 

The mule-train was brought in to Bocay a week later 
over a trail which they had cut for that purpose. It was 
a feat to get those mules to Bocay. One mule rolled down 
a steep bank and fell into the river with his four feet 
sticking straight up. From the fourth to the 30th of May 
the Marines had a portable radio set but it went down 
with this mule. “Just too bad”, remarked Edson. 

On June 4th Captain Wesley W. Walker and Lieuten- 
ant Donald M. Taft, with a combined unit of the 59th 
Company and the Marine Detachment U.S.S. Galveston, 
arrived at Bocay, having proceeded from Musawas to 
Waspuc and from there to Bocay by boat. 

Early in June Edson found out that he was under 
orders to join the U.S.S. Rochester as Commanding Of- 
ficer of her Marine Detachment that was ashore some- 
where in Nicaragua. Accordingly, on the 12th of June 
the Denver detachment under Captain Edson, left Bocay 
for Waspuc, arriving there the morning of the 15th. Ed- 
son went from Waspuc to Puerta Cabezas by plane that 
afternoon. 

The Rochester arrived at Puerta Cabezas on the 28th 
of June with Brigadier General Logan Feland (Com- 
manding General, Second Brigade), and Rear Admiral 
David F. Sellers on board. It was decided that an attempt 
would be made to send a detachment of Marines up the 
Coco River to Poteca (northeast tip of Nueva Segovia) 
and Santa Cruz. Later, General Feland reported: 

“On June 9th the Commanding General instructed the 
Commander, Eastern Area, to prepare to conduct opera- 
tions up the Rio Coco as far as Nueva Segovia and up the 
Rio Prinzapolca to the limit of small boats.” Also that 
arrangements were “being made for special equipment, 
particularly out-board motors to be used in native boats; 
and plans” were “perfected by which a detachment” was 
to “be established at Poteca (northeast corner of Nueva 
Segovia) by August 1, 1928. “The continued advance 
up the Coco was placed in the immediate charge of Cap- 
tain Merritt A. Edson.” During “the month of July, the 
Rio Coco was higher than it has been for several years; 
its numerous rapids presented the most difficult task that 
has yet been encountered by our advancing troops; the 
supply situation introduced an almost impossible problem, 
but it was eventually solved.” 

The Log of the Rochester for June 28th reads: 

“Captain Merritt A. Edson. U.S.M.C., reported for 
duty as relief of Captain Franklin A. Hart, U.S.M.C., in 
accordance with orders of Major-General Commandant 
dated 23 March, 1928, and was further ordered this date 
to report to the Commanding General, Second Brigade, 
U. S. Marine Corps, for duty as Commanding Officer, 
Marine Detachment, U.S.S. Rochester, serving ashore in 
Nicaragua.” “ 

The mission given this patrol was to drive the bandits 
out of the Coco River, take and hold Poteca, and proceed 
from there to form a junction with a patrol from the 
Northern Area in the vicinity of Santa Cruz. The troops 
to make this move consisted of the Marine Detachments 
U.S.S. Galveston and U.S.S. Denver. (The Rochester 
Detachment was at Tuma at this time). Lieutenant Cook 
was Edson’s junior officer in this patrol. 

The patrol was organized at Waspuc and cleared that 
town on the 13th of July for Bocay. At that time the 
river was in flood and transportation was limited. As a 
result Captain Edson proceeded with the Denver De- 


in the river above this village. 


tachment plus one squad of the Galveston only, leaving the 
remainder to follow under Lieutenant Cook. 

Edson arrived at Bocay on the 23rd of July and cleared 
there for Poteca on the morning of the 25th. 

Three days later they camped on the bank of the Coco 
River as usual. That night they were forced to move 
their camp four times due to the rapid rise of the water. 
The river rose over 30 feet in 12 hours. This high flood 
held them tied up on the bank for two days 

On August Ist or 2nd, while passing through the Cal- 
legon Rapids the boat containing all their rations swamped. 
Nothing was salvaged but coffee and flour. These were 
their main items of food until August 7th when thev re- 
ceived a drop of rations at Tlilihuas from the East Coast 
planes piloted by Cantain Euvelle Downen Howard and 
Lieutenant William W. Conway 

A stretch of river between Bocay and Mastihuas, for 
a distance of some hundred miles, was entirely unin- 
habited. From Mastihuas to Santa Cruz the river was 
quite well populated. 

Edson’s Marines arrived at Mastihuas on the evening 
of August 4th. At that place they found abundant evid- 
ence of recent occupation by the bandits. Two outlaws 
were seen running into the bush. A considerable supply 
of papers from which the Marines gathered some informa- 
tion of their activities was left behind by the outlaws. 

It had rained every nivht and nearly every day since 
Edson had left Waspuc. The 5th of August at Mastihuas 
was welcomed joyously for it was a bright and sunshiny 
day and Captain [E-dson’s Marines used it to take a well- 
earned rest and to wash and thoroughly dry all their 
clothing. 

They proceeded up the River toward Poteca on Aug- 
ust 6th. About five miles above Mastihuas they had a 
slight engagement with what appeared to be a reconnoiter- 
ing party of outlaws. At this time Captain Edson had a 
total of 46 Marines and one Navy hospital Corpsman. 

They arrived at Ililihuas the next day in the morning. 
Here the Fast coast planes under Captain Howard and 
Lieutenant Conway made contact and dropped rations. 
This being the first good food that they had since August 
1, 1928, they had luncheon at this place although the usual 
routine called for but two meals a day. It was well that 
they travelled on full-stomachs for their big battle came 
that day. 


Battle of August Seventh 


On August 7th at 1:00 p. m., they cleared Ililihuas and 
15 minutes later uncovered an ambush on the first bend 
The bandits were under 
the command of Manuel Maria Jiron. They had two 
Lewis machine guns in excellently chosen positions. The 
engagement lasted until about 4:30 in the afternoon when 
the bandits retreated up the Coco River. 

Our losses in this engagement were one killed ( Private 
Meyer Stengel) and three wounded (Sergeant Melvin 
Mosier, Sergeant Russell Schoneberger, and Drummer 
Thomas E. Paine). The known losses to the outlaws 
were 10 killed and three wounded. The American dead 
and wounded were evacuated to Bocay that night. 

Captain Edson, on August 7, at Ililihuas, reported as 


follows: 


“At 1:12 p. m. August 7th, we made contact with a band of 
about 60 bandits, thought to be of Jiron’s force, three-quarters 
of a mile above Ililihuas—where planes made contact and 
dropped supplies. The engagement was fought on both sides 
of the river and lasted until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. At 
that time contact was lost, the bandits withdrawing to the west. 
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To unite my force it was necessary to drop back to this place, 
contact between the force operating on either side of the 
river having been entirely lost. 

“Our casualties consist of following: Killed-in-action, about 
1530—Private Meyer Stengel, as result of dum-dum bullet en- 
tering right breast. Wounded: Sergeant Melvin A. Mosier, 
Sergeant Russell Schoneberger, and Drummer Thomas FE. 
Paine. Enemy casualties, 10 killed and three wounded. 

“The majority of bandits were armed with Remington, 1916, 
(Russian) rifles. They had two machine guns emplaced and 
one automatic rifle. 

“There were no casualties among the Indian boatmen. They 
were under fire twice and conducted themselves exceptionally 
well. 

“T am returning the three wounded to Bocay tonight. Im- 
mediate hospitalization for Mosier, shot through left breast, 
Schoneberger is wounded in left arm, with bullet still unex- 
tracted, and Paine, shot through neck, is in need of immediate 
medical treatment. 

“Am sending Stengel’s body to Bocay for interment. 

“Am advancing tomorrow at daybreak to next house and 
possibly to Espanolita. 

“There is no good defensive position on this side of Masta- 
was. If forced to withdraw will dig in there. 

“This place is only one day’s hike from Sandino’s strong- 
hold on the Poteca River. Espanolita is but three hours from 
mouth of trail connecting with his camp. From papers found 
I believe his entire force has concentrated and that we can 
expect a large body, probably tomorrow. Planes should make 
contact with us daily.” 

“On August 7th, about 20 miles down stream on the Rio 
Coco from Wamblan, this small force in boats encountered 
outlaws with about 60 rifles and two machine guns. 

“The fighting lasted for nearly one hour with several hand-to- 
hand encounters. One Marine was killed with a dum-dum bul- 
let; three Marines were wounded. The wounded were in 
Puerta Cabezas within 24 hours after the engagement, where, 
according to latest reports (August 18th) they were doing well. 

“The advance up the Coco was laboriously continued. Two 
more small contacts were had. Finally Edson reached Poteca 
on August 17, 1928, having inflicted the following known out- 
law casualties: 

“Fourteen killed, four wounded (escaped), five taken prison- 
ers; and having captured a total of 54 firearms. 

“From the standpoint of difficulty, danger, isolation from 
friendly groundtroops, and accomplishments, this small ex- 
pedition is without parallel in the hard work done by this 
Brigade. 

“This decisive defeat of August 7, 1928, marks the end of 
organized outlaw resistance in Nicaragua. 

The Commanding General, on August 7, 1928, sent 
srigade Field Message No. 27 to “Captain Edson, com- 
manding detachment on Rio Coco at or enroute to, Poteca, 
reading as follows: 

1. The Commander, Eastern Area advises as follows: “8625 
out-board motors for this operation have been requisitioned, 
objective SANTA CRUZ placing necessary outpost between 
BOCAY and SANTA CRUZ 1093.” 

2. The Commander, Northern Area, is preparing to send 
a detachment fom QUILALI down the RIO COCO by boats; 
out-boad motors for this operation have been requisitioned, 
but suitable boats are NOT available on the River, in the 
vicinity of QUILALI. 

3. In continuing your advance up the RIO COCO, will you 
therefore pick up all boats you may be able to find and bring 
them as far as practicable to, or in the direction of, SANTA 
CRUZ. 

The above message referred to Captain Peter C. Geyer’s 
“Coco River Expedition” that started down the Coco River 
from QOcotal. 

In a letter dated August 19, 1928, Lieutenant Cook de- 
scribes the Battle of August the 7th in these words: 

“The number of boats in formation were six, with dis- 
position as follows: First boat containing the point (four 
men). Second carrying the Commanding Officer (Cap- 
tain Edson), First Sergeant, two runners. Third and 
fourth boats, remainder of section (having advance guard 
of boats)—main body. Fifth boat, hospital corpsman 
medical supplies and sick. Sixth boat, cooks, messmen, 
and rations. 


“The distances vary according to the river—the point 
preceding the Commanding Officer’s boat by a bend—the 
other boats following at or about 50 yards. On each bank 
of the river a flank patrol of one squad precedes the boats 
and regulates the speed of travel. In most cases there is 
no trail and the dense underbrush and vegetation cause 
constant cutting to allow passage. Thus a “bend” (usually 
about a mile) per hour is the average. It is absolutely 
necessary, however, to put out the flank patrols. The 
men, while still in the boats, are at the mercy of anyone 
on shore—the boats are hard to manage, easily capsized 
and the danger of travel in them is sufficient without add- 
ing that of machine-gun fire from an ambush. 

“Tn the contact made, an ambush was laid, which, had it 
not been uncovered by the flank patrols, would have caused 
confusion, with resulting casualties in far greater num- 
bers than were actually experiencd, as well as a subse- 
quent loss of time in launching the attack. This forma- 
tion, however, is not rock bound, and varies with condi- 
tions. There are stretches of the river where the banks 
are precipitous, rocky, or covered with such a dense 
growth as to discourage and eliminate human trespass. 

“Boats used were native—hollowed logs called pitpans 
or pitpanis. The formation given, with slight modifica- 
tion, is still in use by this patrol. 

“If possible, one squad is assigned a boat and, boats 
being available, one squad constitutes the rear guard and 
is last in line. The boats travel next to the bank and are 
pushed up the river by means of poles. In downstream 
travel paddles are used. This is the Indian system. 

“It is evident that they (the outlaws) didn’t expect 
any troops on the beach, for their positions covered only 
the boats. After the patrol fired on their lookout they 
advanced and started the general firing when they dis- 
covered the entrenched positions. As they (the outlaws) 
allowed the boat in which rode the point to pass, it is be- 
lieved that they did not intend to open fire with their 
machine-guns, until several boats were in the line of fire, 
depending upon their riflemen and dynamite bombers to 
take care of those boats allowed to pass. 

“The weather was good, the ground was damp, but 
not muddy as is usual during this season. 

“The enemy on both sides of the river opened fire al- 
most simultaneously. Several bombs were thrown with- 
out disastrous results. The strength of their initial blast 
of fire was approximately 25 rifles and two machine-cuns. 

“Tt was necessary to dig the bandits out of their fox 
holes. Individuals had to do some fast thinking and 
faster firing. One hombre when found, said in very good 
English, “{’m just a hard working man, Sandino makes 
me fight.” 

“The bandit uniform consisted of blue denim shirts 
and trousers, any type of hat, but all with red and black 
bands, and a red neckerchief. All were very well clothed 
and were evidently well trained for they held the positions 
assigned them until almost stepped upon by the Marines. 

“Stengel met his death in the performance of a duty. 
that of connecting file, for which he volunteered and for 
which he has been recommended for the Navy Cross 
(post-humous). He was hit in the right breast by a dum- 
dum bullet and, it is believed, was killed instantly. Ser- 
geant Schoneberger was hit in the left arm, Sergeant 
Mosier in the left breast, Drummer Paine in the neck. 
All casualties were in the Denver Detachment. 


“At midnight, by moonlight, the body of Private 
Stengel and the wounded were placed in a boat and evacu- 
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ated to Bocay. All precautions were being taken to pre- 
vent the enemy from knowing the number of casualties 
and the time of their evacuation. The boat proceeded by 
moonlight to Callegon Rapids, waited for daylight to 
shoot them, and finally arrived about noon. Planes then 
carried the wounded to Puerto Cabezas. It had taken 
over a month to reach the site of the contact, it took less 
* than 24 hours to return. 

“The force encountered was evidently General Jiron’s 
entire command, and although decisively beaten, they did 
not withdraw, as is their usual custom, but from their 
camp in the town above sent frequent patrols both above 
and below the Marines.” 


Jiron, Tells His Story 


The leader of the bandit-group defeated by Captain 
Edson’s Marines on the seventh of August was Manuel 
Maria Jiron. 

Jiron was captured by the Marines on February 3, 
1929. Upon being questioned he voluntarily gave the 
following information: 

About two weeks after the Hunter contact at Sapote, 
on May 13, Sandino moved his headquartes to Wamblan. 
He established an outpost under Jiron about two miles 
East (down stream) from Ililihuas, with a second out- 
post still further down stream under Montoya. 

When information was received that a Marine patrol 
was moving up the river, ‘Montoya’s outpost was with- 
drawn, except a few care-takers for the camp. Jiron 
was ordered to withdraw to Ililihuas where he was to give 
battle. He then had 30 men with rifles and one Lewis 
machine gun. Sandino was to support Jiron with about 
30 men, equipped with rifles, one Thompson and two 
BAR’S. Altamirano with a force of about equal size, 
was ordered to block the trail on north side of Coco River 
which branches off down stream from Ililihuas and runs 
parallel to river. This was planned to prevent the Ma- 
rines from outflanking the bandit defensive position. 

Jiron wanted to place his troops on the south side of 
the river where, he claims, there -was better cover, bet- 
ter observation and where the river current was too 
swift to admit of landing from small boats on that side. 
He had a report that the Marines were pulling up stream 
in five open boats, and he planned to dispose his men in 
five groups, permit the boats to slightly pass the respec- 
tive positions of his groups and then open fire. Sandino 
interfered with his plans and required him to take up a 
position on the north side of the river. 

As the Marine patrol appeared down the river, Col- 
onel Juan G. Colindres became excited and showed him- 
self. Whereupon, the Marines immediately opened fire, 
drew their boats to shore and pushed home their attack. 
For some reason unknown to Jiron, Sandino, who ac- 
cording to plan was to support the defensive position, ran. 
Jiron found him that night in Wamblan where he had re- 
turned to his mistress, Teresa Villatoro. 

Jiron heard firing on his left flank, but thought it 
was Altamirano, knowing that he had been stationed in 
that direction. He was amazed to find that Marines were 
closing on his flank and rear. His command was shot to 
pieces and he narrowly escaped capture, finally reaching 
Wamblan that night with one man. Jiron lost seven 
known killed and 12 missing. Three of the missing have 
been located, but were wounded. 

Sandino had not properly reconnoitered the ground, 
and did not know that the trail on which he stationed 


Altamirano was nearly four miles from the river at that 
point. This blunder dispersed his forces, removed Al- 
tamirano from the scene of action at the critical moment 
and gave Jiron a false sense of security on his flank. 
There was a bitter quarrel as a result, Jiron and Sandino 
blaming each other for the defeat. After this was patched 
up, Jiron was made Chief-of-Staff. 

As Lieutenant Cook was proceeding up the river be- 
hind Captain Edson’s patrol with 19 Marines, Captain 
Edson waited until Cook came up with his men. Cook 
joined Edson on August 11th. 

They resumed their advance up the Coco River the 
following day. Had three slight skirmishes with the out- 
laws. ‘The first one occurred about August 15th and it 
resulted in the capture of one of Sandino’s chief foraging 
agents, a man named Rivera. 

Captain Edson and his Marines arrived at Poteca on 
August 17, 1928, where a post was established, which 
was not abandoned until May of 1929. 

Captain Merritt A. Edson was awarded the Navy 
Cross for distinguishing himself by display of extraordi- 
nary heroism on 7 August, 1928, while in command of a 
Marine patrol on the Coco River, en route to Poteca, 
Captain Edson upon encountering a force of bandits en- 
trenched upon both sides of the river, personally led his 
advance guard against the enemy, engaging in hand to 
hand conflict with them, and by his exhibition of coolness, 
intrepidity, and dash, so inspired his nien that the superior 
force of bandits were driven from their prepared position, 
and severe losses inflicted upon them. 


Major-General Commandant John A. Lejeune in an 
official communication to Captain Edson wrote: “I wish 
to express my own appreciation of your devotion to duty 
which led you to face danger without hesitation. Your 
conduct merits the highest praise.” 

Brigadier-General Logan Feland, about the time Cap- 
tain Edson was detached from the Second Brigade, in- 
formed Secretary of the Navy Adams, with reference to 
Captain Edson, that “by his energy, sound judgment and 
fearless and able leadership he was largely instrumental 
in clearing the Coco River of outlaws from Cape Gracias 
a Dios to Santa Cruz.” The Secretary wrote Captain 
Edson on April 30, 1929, commending him most highly 
tor his “splendid work in Nicaragua and for the leader- 
ship, initiative and sound judgment” which he “displayed 
at all times.” 
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Vera Cruz, 1914. Mexican Soldiers Firing on 
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the Marine Corps 


By MARK J. ABRIBAT 


When the United States entered the World War 
many questions arose as to the best method of training 
marine recruits for service in France. But on one 
point everyone agreed. 

At Parris Island, S. C., Quantico, Va., and Mare 
Island, Cal., the three great training centers of the 
Marine Corps, men came pouring in from the south, 
east, north and west. After a brief induction into the 
routine of camp life, a thorough training in military 
drill was followed by intensive instruction in mark- 
manship. Under the tutelage of able instructors and 
coaches was born knowledge of windage, light con- 
ditions and mirage. The mechanism of a man’s rifle 
gradually became as familiar as the back of his hand. 
Sudden calls for replacements might cut down the 
training period, but they were never allowed to cur- 
tail the course in marksmanship. Throughout the 
war no marine reached France who had not qualified 
on the range, At the front these men, within their 
sector limits, fired at individual targets. On the line 
their rallying cry was “Hold ‘em and squeeze ’em!” 
The results drew favorable comment even from the 
enemy. ‘Today the system that proved itself in battle 
persists and every recruit is trained not only in the 
actual use of the rifle, but its nomenclature as well—by 
coaches of long experience, usually old-timers ably 
fitted for this work. 

Upon completion of this rudimentary training a 
man tires the prescribed rifle qualification course for 
record; this course gives him his status as a rifle shot. 
The course consist of slow fire at 200, 300, 500 and 
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Marine Corps Rifle Team, Winners 





of National Team Match, 1930,and 
Which They Won. 


600 yards and rapid fire at 200, 300 and 500 yards. The 
grade in which a man qualifies determines the qualifi- 
cation pay he is to receive. 

A man qualifying in the grade of Expert, for which 
a score of 306 or over is required out of a possible 350, 
receives five dollars a month for a period of one year 
from the date of qualification in addition to his regular 
pay and allowances, provided he does not requalify in 
a different grade or fail to re-qualify before the expira- 
tion of this period; in such case, his pay is adjusted in 
accordance with the new grade in which he qualifies. 
The grade of sharpshooter, second best, calls for a 
score of 290 to 305 points, inclusive, and rates the 
qualification pay of three dollars a month, payable 
under the same conditions as in the case of Expert. 

The third‘and lowest qualification grade, Marks- 
man, requires a score of from 240 to 289 points, in- 
clusive, but does not earn qualification pay. Formerly 
this grade called for two dollars monthly, but such 
payment has been discontinued. Below the score of 
240 points a man is recorded as having failed to 
quality. 

All enlisted men in the U. S. Marine Corps and 
certain officers up to and including the rank of Major, 
excepting those on duty at staff offices, are required 
to fire the qualification course for record once each 
target (calendar) year. Officers do not receive quali- 
fication pay. 

In this manner a man does not lose continued 
familiarity with the rifle to any great extent, as he is 
required to put in two weeks of preliminary practice 
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‘ach year before firing the final qualification upon 
which his pay will be based. An appropriate bar or 
badge is awarded each officer and enlisted man for 
the grade in which he qualifies. 

Pistol shooting in the Marine Corps is also a part 
of the marksmanship training. A man is not born 

pistol shot; he learns it. A beginner’s progress in 
pistol shooting depends entirely upon his ability to 
master the points emphasized by the instructors. 
Officers of the line, of and below the rank of Major, 
all enlisted men above the rank of sergeant and all 
field musics are required to fire the pistol qualifi- 
cation course each year. All other enlisted men 
(except members of the Marine Band, and messengers 
and clerks stationed in offices at headquarters, at 
depots of supplies, and in other staff offices, fire the 
same course once during an enlistment; and, after 
firing the qualification course once, fire a modified 
course once each year thereafter. The majority of 
the Marine Corps, therefore, fire the pistol at some 
time during each target year, and many marines have 
become experts in the use of this arm. While insignia 
are awarded those qualifying as expert, sharpshooter 
and marksman over the qualification course, no extra 
pay is allowed. 

While the emphasis brought to bear on the im- 
portant and necessary part the rifle plavs in time of 
war has resulted in the exceptional record enjoyed by 


the Marine Corps, it is unlikely that certain extra- 
ordinary shots, who are members of this branch of 
the service, would have achieved such fame with 


the rifle had they not been given ample opportunities 
for developing a promised skill that first manifested 
itself at the recruit station, 

Two members of the Marine Corps are holders of 
the present world’s record with the rifle and pistol 
attained while firing the prescribed qualification 
course with these arms. 

When tee. al Francis J. Shannon, U. S. M. 
amassed a score of 347 out of a possible 350, while 
firing the ‘cmeate rifle qualification course on the 
Marine Corps Rifle Range at San Diego, Cal., on 
May 20, 1926, he shattered the previous world’s record 
of 346, attained several years prior by a former mem- 
ber of the Marine Corps. Perfect scores were made 
at all stages except at the 200-yard range, off-hand, 
where he made 47 out of a possible 50. 

The holder of the pistol record is Gunnery Sea- 
geant Bernard G. Betke, who attained a score of 
99.83 in the Military Individual Championship Match 
at Fort Screven, Ga., August 23, 1926, during the 
course of firing the Southeastern Championship Rifle 
and Pistol Tournament. Shooting the entire pre- 
scribed pistol qualification course, Sergeant Betke 
missed a “possible” on his last shot, the forty-fifth, just 
missing the bull’s eye in the nine ring. 

Sergeant Betke followed this feat by moving to the 
rifle firing line, where he scored 70 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes at 600 yards, setting a new record for the Fort 
Screven range. All told, he fired 115 rounds, 45 shots 
with the pistol and 70 shots with the rifle. But one 
of these, a pistol shot, missed it mark. 

Good shooting is one accomplishment in which luck 
plays a very small part. Close holding, keeness of eye 
and judgment, perfect co-ordination—these qualities 
in the shooter spell success. 

The long range targets, which for a generation 
have taxed the supreme skill and ingenuity of our 


foremost riflemen, were literally shot to pieces by 
marines during the National Rifle Association indi- 
vidual matches at Camp Perry in 1921. Five out- 


standing rifle shots of the Marine Corps Team of that 
year established world’s records for long runs of con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes from 300 to 1200 yards. 

Sergeant Thomas ]. | fired 132 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes at 300 yards and 66 at 1100 yards. Chief 
Marine Gunner Calvin A. Lloyd made a run.of 101 at 
600 yards while Sergeant Theodore B. Crawley sent 
176 consecutive shots in the bull’s-eye at 800 yards. 
First Sergeant John W. Adkins made 80 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes at 900 yards and 75 at the 1000-yard range, 
and at the longest range, 1200 yards, Sergeant Edwin 
F. Holzhauer fired 41 bull’s-eyes. 

When Sergeant Theodore B. Crawley sent 176 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes over the 600-yard range at Camp 
“> the ultimate of sustained accuracy was believed 
to have been reached. — But the long-run record of 201 
bull’s-eyes established by Sergeant Edgar J. Doyle, 
another marine, in the Swiss Match during the Sea 
Girt Rifle and Pistol Tournament at Sea Girt, New 
Jersey, August 29, 1923, constituted the most sensa- 
tional shooting under match conditions ever recorded. 
In accomplishing this feat, Sergeant Doyle not only 


nes 


consecutive 


established world’s record, but also a record for the 
500 yard range, on the 16-inch bull’s-eye. The Swiss 


Match is an historic “miss-and-out” event, in which 
the list of winners include the names of such hard- 
holders as Chief Marine Gunner John J. Andrews, 
Sergeants James W. Adkins, Emil J. Blade and James 
R. Tucker, USMC. It calls for 2 sighting shots and 
all the bull’s-eyes one can make. Utter devotion to 
the shooting game is the outstanding characteristic of 
the typical Marine Corps shot. He carries this de- 
votion to duty far outside the official requirements. He 
never fails at some time during the day to put a few 
minutes’ practice by “sighting in” and snapping his 
trigger at a target. No pleasure interferes with this 
daily training which, without the color of actual 
practice on the range with ammuniton, is grinding in 
its monotony, but shows his keen desire to “keep fit” 
for any occasion that may demand his skill. Such a 
man in addition to shooting remarkably well under 
ordinary circumstances, has the rare gift of being able 
to rally to the cause when he is being hard pressed. 
When a match is going against him he remains cool 
and collected as he buckles down to real business and 
brings his shots ever nearer the bull’s-eye. Too much 
credit cannot be accorded him, and the honors he has 
so materially assisted in bringing to his country and 
Corps will always be a monument to the work he has 
performed. 

This unusual skill, noticeable in certain men and 
classifying them above their mates, is developed 
through elimination contests each year within the 
Corps, out of which comes material for the teams 
which represent the Marine Corps annually in out- 
side competitions. 

These elimination contests, held in different parts 
of the United States, in the West Indies (Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba), and sometimes in the Asiatic, offer friend- 
ly competition among members of the service. They 
give each man an eque il opportunity to win one of the 
coveted positions in the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team Detachment. 

Divisional and Marine Corps rifle and pistol com- 
petitions are held each year in the spring between the 
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middle of April and the first part of June. These 
competitions are used as a means of stimulating in- 
terest in rifle and pistol shooting as well as selecting 
suitable material for the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team. They are arranged in series in order to give all 
stations, except two or three far-off posts, proper re- 
presentation at the minimum of expense and travel. 
The first of the divisional competitions’ begins with 
the West Indies Division, which is held at Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba, Haiti, the Virgin Islands and Cuba 
are represented. This is followed by the Western 
Division at San Diego, Calif., in which men from San 
Diego, Mare Island, Calif., Puget Sound, Washington, 
and Pearl Harbor, T. H., participate. The next in 
line is the Southeastern Division, held at Parris Island, 
S. C., in which men from that post, Charleston, S. C.; 
Key West, Fla., Pensacola, Fla., and New Orleans, 
La., take part. 

The last of the divisional competitions, i. e., the 
astern Division, is held at Quantico, Va., made up of 
men from that post, Annapolis, Md.; Boston, Mass., 
Hampton Roads, Va.; Philadelphia, Pa., Norfolk, Va.; 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Indian Head, Md.; Newport, R. 
I.; New York, N. Y.; and Washington, D. C. Smaller 
posts and detachments whose strength is not sufficient 
to warrant the assignment of separate rifle or pistol 
detachments, have been combined with the nearest 
larger post. 

Whenever practicable, a divisional rifle and pistol 
competition, known as the Asiatic Division, is held 
at Peiping, China, in the summer or fall of the year 
for marines on duty in the Asiatic. Medal winners 
are entered in the Marine Corps competitions of the 
following calendar year at Quantico, Va. 

.Entries for each of the divisional rifle and pistol 
competitions are based on the enlisted strength in the 
division area, excluding students at schools and re- 
cruits under instruction. Posts and stations are re- 
presented by quotas proportionate to their enlisted 
strength. The number of medals (gold, silver and 
bronze) for each competition are awarded in propor- 
tion to the number of authorized competitors for the 
whole Marine Corps. 

Officers, as well as distinguished marksmen and 
distinguished pistol shots, while permitted to fire in 
these competitions, are treated as in excess of the en- 
listed quotas. The former, if not already rated as “‘dis- 
tinguished” receive appropriate medals in addition to 
the usual medals awarded the enlisted competitors, if 
their scores are sufficient to entitle them to such awards. 

Upon completion of the division competitions, the 
medal winners in these events are transferred to 
Quantico. The rifle group participate in what .is 
known as the Marine Corps Competition. .The ten 
highest men receive two gold, two silver and six 
bronze medals. The Marine Corps Pistol Competi- 
tion then follows, and is participated in by the medal 
winners in the division pistol competitions, the five 
highest men receiving one gold, one silver and three 
bronze medals. 

The competitor attaining the highest aggregate 
score in both, the Marine Corps Rifle Competition 
and the Marine Corps Pistol Competition (including 
such officers and distinguished shots as may fire) 1s 
awarded the Lauchheimer Tropuy. Medals are also 
awarded in connection with the awarding of the 
trophy—a gold medal to the high man, a silver to 
the second high and a bronze medal to the third. 


The nucleus of the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team Detachment is formed, as already noted, from 
the medal winners in the Division and Marine Corps 
Rifle and Pistol Competitions and the distinguished 
shots available for such duty. The detachment is 
greatly strengthened, both in number and morale, by 
the latter—dependable in every sense of the word on 
account of their steady shooting in past matches. 

Thus, a formidable body of men is finally mobi- 
lized, captained and coached by the ‘best officers 
available. The Team Detachment has the undivided 
support of the Corps when it leaves “home port” at 
Quantico for the summer and fall matches. 

To signalize victory in any line of endeavor by the 
bestowal of a suitable trophy has been the immemorial 
custom. In the course of time many beautiful memen- 
toes have thus been designed and the Marine Corps 
enjoys its full share. The first of the collection of 
trophies now being competed for annually within the 
Corps is the Elliot Trophy, presented by the officers 
of the U. S. Marine Corps Rifle Teams of 1909 and 
1910 in appreciation of the interest and support of 
Major General George F. Elliott in promoting skill in 
military marksmanship. His part in the development 
of rifle marksmanship dates back to the days prior 
to the Spanish-American War when he was instru- 
mental in having selected men from the Marine Corps 
sent to the New York National Guard Rifle Range at 
Creedmore, N. Y., for training in modern methods. The 
annual rifle and pistol competitions and Elliott Trophy 
Team Match were started in the Marine,Corps by 
General Elliott when he was Major General Com- 
mandant. The trophy which bears his name is com- 
peted for at the conclusion of the Marine Corps Rifle 
and Pistol Competitions at Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va., by teams of four men each from posts of the 
East Coast and the West Indies having an authorized 
strength of 50 or more men. The following awards 
have been made to the posts listed below during the 
years indicated: 

1910 Washington, D. C. (Marine Barracks) 

1911 Annapolis, Md. 

1913 Winthrop, Md. 

1915 Port Royal, S. C. 

1916 Port Royal, S. C. 

1920 -21-22-23-24 and 

1925 Parris Island, S. C. 

1926 Quantico, Va. 

1928 and 1929 Parris Island, S. C. 

1930 First Brigade, Haiti. 

The San Diego Trophy is another attractive prize 
which is new in design and extremely appropriate. 
This trophy is awarded to the winning team in 
The San Diego Trophy Match in which posts of the 
West Coast and Hawaii are represented. The match 
is equal in importance to the Elliott Trophy Match 
as both events are fired over the same course and 
under the same rules. It was first placed in competi- 
tion in May 1921 at Mare Island, Calif., and has been 
competed for annually ever since at the conclusion of 
the Western Division Rifle and Pistol Competitions. 

The trophy was presented to the Marines of the 
West Coast in 1921 as a testimonial of esteem by 
the citizens of San Diego. The base is made of Cali- 
fornia red-wood, a symbol of endurance. The bronze 
bear, mounted at the top, signifies strength and de- 
termination. The seal at the bottom of the trophy is 
of hand-carved gold and is an exact replica of the 
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seal of the city of San Diego. The trophy has been 
awarded to the following named posts during the years 
indicated : 

1921 San Diego 
1922 San Diego 
1923 Mare Island 
1924 San Diego 
1925 Pearl Harbor 


1926 Pearl Harbor 
1927 Not Held 
1928 San Diego 
1929 San Diego 
1930 Puget Sound 


In 1926 Major Harold F. Wirgman, U.S. Marine 
Corps, donated a cup as a subsidiary prize in the 
Elhott Trophy Match. It has been designated by the 
Major General Commandant as The Harold E. Wrigman 
Trophy. The award is limited to the post winning the 
highest place and whose authorized complement does not 
exceed 300 officers and enlisted men. Winners up to and 
including the year 1930 are as follows: 

1926 Marine Barracks, Annapolis, Md. 

1928 Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

1929 Marine Barracks, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

1930 Marine Barracks, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

The family of the late Brigadier General Charles 
H. Lauchheimer, who at the time of his death was 
serving at Headquarters as Adjutant and Inspector, 
presented The Lauchheimer Trophy for annual compe- 
tition in the Marine Corps. The trophy has been 
awarded each year since 1921 to the officer or enlisted 
man who makes the highest final score with the rifle 
and pistol during the Marine Corps Competitions. 
The successful competitors are as follows: 

1921, 1922 and 1923 Gunnery Sergeant John M. 

Thomas 

1923 Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 

1924 Ist Lieutenant Raymond T. Presnell 

1925 Captain Jacob lienhard 

1926 Corporal Edward Russell 

1927 Sergeant James R. Tucker 

1928 Corporal Edward Russell 

1929 Ist Lieutenant Raymond T. Presnell 

1930 Gunnery Sergeant Henry M. Bailey. 

The Haines Bayonet Trophy, although not a shoot- 
ing trophy, is the generous gift of Mrs. Helen Rock- 
well Haines, widow of Brigadier General Henry C. 
Haines, is worthy of mentioning in view of the dis- 
tinct way of indicating her interest in training de- 
velopment of members of the Marine Corps. The 
trophy has been competition since 1927 and is awarded 
annually to the organization attaining the highest 
figure of merit in bayonet training during the target 
year. Awards have been made as follows: 

1927 Casual Company, Pieping, China 

1928 Casual Company, Pieping, China 

1929 39th Company, Pieping, China. 

In 1918, Mrs. Sarah Wharton Howard and other 
members of her family, presented The Franklin Whar- 
ton Cup to the Marine Corps in memory of Mrs. How- 
ard’s great grandfather, Lieutenant Colonel Franklin 
Wharton, first commandant of the Marine Corps. The cup 
is a highly prized trophy and was donated in order to 
stimulate a spirit of emulation in competitive rifle 
shooting between organized companies in the Marine 
Corps. It is awarded annually to a company or de- 
tachment for excellence in rifle marksmanship during 
the target year. During the first few years of com- 
petition only numbered companies were eligible to 
the award of the trophy. As numbered companies 
were gradually dispensed with during the reorganiza- 
tion of the Marine Corps following the Werld War, 
the eligibility was extended to all organized companies 


and detachments (with few exceptions) and in certain 
instances posts whose authorized complement is not 
less than 40 and not more than 300 enlisted men. 
The cup has been awarded to the following companies 
and posts in the years indicated: 


0) | Sane 114th Company 1924... ....117th Company 
a ee 94th Company = 1925.00.00... 41st Company 
a 114th Company 1926.................. 92nd Company 
1921 187th Company  1927.....MB, Lakehurst, N. J. 
1922 39th Company 1928......... MB, Annapol's, Md 
1923 59th Company 1929_......MB, Annapolis, Md. 


Several trophies awarded in competitions outside 
the Marine Corps were contributed by officers and 
enlisted men of the Marine Corps. In 1909, the of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps presented to the National 
Rifle Association The Marine Corps Cup for annual 
competition in the N. R. A. events of the National 
Matches. The cup was purchased from a fund to 
which practically every officer contributed, and is 
generally conceded to be one of the handsomest 
trophies in existance. 

Two years later The Enlisted Men’s Trophy, a 
bronze statue of a Marine rifleman, was purchased 
by the enlisted men of the Marine Corps and pre- 
sented to the National Rifle Association for annual 
competition. The trophy is awarded in connection 
with the enlisted Men’s Trophy.-Team Match, during 
the National Matches and is open to team of six men 
from the Infantry, Cavalry, Coast Artillery, Engineers, 
U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine Corps, U. S. Coast Guard, 
Philippine Scouts, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, 
and the National Guard of the several states and the 
District of Columbia. The trophy was purchased at 
a cost of $2,300. 

Marines stationed at Boston, Mass., presented as 
a trophy a bronze statue to the United Services of 
New England in 1920, which is awarded annually in 
connection with the Marine Corps Long Range Trophy 
Match instituted the same year the trophy was pre- 
sented. The match is open to teams of two men both 
of whom are bona fide members of any organization 
one of whose objects is the promotion of rifle practice. 
The course consists cf 10 shots each at 600 and 1000 
yards. 

In 1927, First Lieutenant Robert D. Foote, USMC.., 
with a view to stimulating further interest in rifle 
shooting among the members of the Marine Corps 
Rifle Team, donated a cup to the National Rifle As- 
sociation for presentation to the marine making the 
highest score in the National Individual Rifle Match. 
The cup has been designated The Foote Trophy. In 
addition to the Trophy a gold medal is awarded to the 
winner. The cup becomes the permanent possession 
of the individual winning it two years in succession. 
Winners are as follows: 


1927 Ist Lt. Richard M. Cutts, Jr..........Seore 292 
1928. Sergeant Cari J. Cagte...... G2 .c00<5. Score 286 
1929 Captain Jacob Lienhard.............. Score 281 
1930 Corporal Anthony W. Dumsha.......Score 290 


The Cavalryman’s Cup and The Marine Cup sym- 
bolize a friendship that binds these two services. The 
former is presented to the member of the cavalry of 
the Regular Army making the highest score in the 
President’s Match, while the latter is presented to the 
member of the Marine Corps making the highest score 
in the same match. These cups have an interesting 
story. It appears that during the firing of the skirmish 
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run in the National Team Match at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in 1910, someone standing in rear of the Marine Corps 
Team made some remarks regarding the first shots 
fired which were held in violation of the rules prohib- 
iting coaches and the Marine Corps Team was dis- 
qualified by the Executive Officer of the matches. 
The score made by the Marine Corps Team put them 
in second place and just above the Cavalry Team. On 
behalf of the Cavalry, its team captain, First Lieuten- 
ant William H. Clopton, Jr., requested that the score 
made by the Marines be allowed and that they be given 
the place won with their skirmish score counted in 
the aggregate. The National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice approved the request. 

In appreciation for this sporting conduct on the 
part of the cavalry Team in entering a protest in favor 
of the Marine Team, the Marine Corps presented a 
cup to be awarded annually to the cavalryman making 
the highest score in the President’s Match. The 
Cavalry, in turn, purchased a trophy to be presented 
to the marine making the highest score in the same 
match. ‘This incident has had considerable influence 
in promoting good feeling between the two services. 

Each succeeding year the firing of the President’s 
Match brings back reminisences of that unfortunate 
but eventful incident. Shortly after the World War, 
the Chief of Cavalry had occasion to write a letter to 
The Major General Commandant regarding the Cav- 
alry’s action and stated that the Cavalry had for a 
long time held the Marine Corps in highest esteem for 
its discipline and esprit de corps. In concluding he 
said that the Marine Corps record during the World 
War had merely added to their reputation, and the 
incident of presenting a cup to the Cavalry was but an 
act to be expected of such a body of men. 

During July and August of each year, when hot 
weather turns the trend of the tourists northward, 
interest in rifle shooting asserts itself and those who 
love the sport get down to their practice work in 
earnest. Day after day the steady grind goes on as 
the different teams from all over the country work 
into shape for the National Matches, which are usually 
held during the month of September. 

Should the traveler through New England veer 
slightly from his Boston route he will discover, very 
close to that city, the Bay State Military Rifle Range, 
at Wakefield, Mass. It is to this place that the Marine 
Corps Rifle and Pistol Team Detachment goes first 
from Quantico, where they “warm up” for a series of 
matches held there under the auspices of the United 
Services of New England, 

This association has representatives from the dif- 
ferent services on its board and serves to promote rifle 
practice among the regular services, the National 
Guard and the New England Civilian organizations. 

During the current target year the 1930 Marine 
Corps Team participated in the twenty-four rifle and 
pistol matches open to them at Wakefield, running up 
the remarkable total of twenty-two victories. 

The 1929 Marine Corps Team won fourteen out 
of twenty-one matches in which they fired and, in the 
previous years have made enviable records. No wonder 
so many trophies and cups, for which various Marine 
Corps Teams have put forth their best efforts, are 
almost looked upon as fixtures in the office of the 
Major General Commandant. There all types of 
shooting trophies greet the eye, each symbolical of 
coordination of eye and nerve. 


After the Wakefield Matches the National Matches 
are next in line. The eminence of the National 
Matches forming part of the combined program made 
up of the National Rifle Association and the four 
great National events, has created an influence for 
increased activity in the promotion of rifle practice. 
Before 1903, when the first Natonal Match was shot 
there were scarcely any ranges of consequence in the 
country. Now scarcely a state is without a good 
range. Great changes have taken place since 1903. 
Different rifles of much greater efficiency, ammunition 
of an accurancy far beyond what was believed pos- 
sible and improvement after improvement are seen 
along the line. 

The National Matches, which wind up the annual 
competitions with other service and civilian teams, 
help materially in increasing the shooting efficency 
of the service and arouse added interest in marks- 
manship among marines in general. At the conclu- 
sion of these matches a distribution of the Marine 
Corps Team personnel is made. Such members as 
have developed into efficient coaches and instructors 
are sent to rifle and pistol ranges and all others who 
have not reached that stage of proficiency are as- 
signed to duties where the service will be benefitted 
by their knowledge gained in these events. 


The National Rifle Team Match, The National 
Individual Rifle Match, the National Pistol Team 
Match and the ,National Individual Pistol Match 


comprise the National Matches. The team matches 
are outstanding in their importance, ranking far above 
any team contest of the year, and are followed closely 
in value by the two individual matches. So, the four 
matches, a fitting climax to the season’s activities, are 
each year the great ambition of all teams, every man 
“on his toes” striving to keep his shots within the 
bull’s-eye. 

Since 1903 there have been 24 National Rifle Team 
Matches fired, of which number the Marine Corps 
Team has won 10. The infantry follows with a total 
of 7 annual victories while the New York State Team 
comes third with 3. 

The National Pistol Team Match, first incorporat- 
ed in the matches in 1930, has been won seven times 
by the Marine Corps and three times by the Infantry. 
In the individual events the Marine Corps has won the 
Individual Rifle Match five times and the Individual 
Pistol Match the same number of times. 

Winning all four National Match events in one 
season by any one team has been accomplished twice 
and both times by a team representing the Marine 
Corps. First honors went to the 1921 Marine Corps 
Team Squad under the captaincy of Major Harry L. 
Smith. The feat was duplicated by*the 1928 Marine 
Corps Team Squad, under the leadership of Major 
Jwian C, Smith. In 1907, however, the Navy Team 
was credited with a “clean sweep” when only three 
events were staged, the National Pistol Team not 
being part of the program until 1920. 

Besides being the only service team to accomplish 
this feat, the Marine Corps enjoys the distinction of 
holding the record high score for the current course 
in all four events of the National Matches and the 
President’s Match. The score of 2848 compiled by the 
1922 Marine Corps Rifle Tee ii is the record for the 
National Rifle Team Match, and the score of 1315 at- 
tained by the Marine Corps P‘stol Team in the Na- 
tional Pistol Team Match in 1928 remains untouched. 
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Lt. Colonel R. S. Keyser, then Major, was team cap- 
tain of the 1922 Rifle Team while Major Julian C. 
Smith, was team captain of the 1928 Pistol Team. 
First Lieutenant Richard M. Cutts, Jr., still clings to 
the record high score with 292 made in the individual 
Rifle Match in 1927, while Gunnery Sergeant Bar- 
nard G. Betke’s score of 273 in the Individual Pistol 
Match in 1923 is the high mark for this event. Two 
marines are tted for high score in the President's 
Match. Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas’s score of 
195 made in this match in 1926 was equalled by Cor- 
poral Oren J. Tobey in 1927, 

An important match, by reason of the unique and 
valued nature of the award going to the winner, is 
the President’s Match, which is open to any citizen of 
the United States and held in connection with other 
matches at Camp Perry. The high man in this match 
receives an autographed letter of congratulation from 
the President of the United States and a gold medal. 
The honor of winning this match has been accorded 
different members of the Marine Corps eight times 
out of the twenty-eight times it has been held. 

Camp Perry, situated on the shores of Lake Erie, 
forty miles west of Cleveland, offers a splendid back- 
ground for the end of the season’s shooting. It has 
been selected repeatedly as the best location for the 
National Matches. So it is on this beautiful Chio 
State Range, that the “battle of the sights” eventually 
comes to an end, and the many teams, bustling around 
preparatory to departure, unanimously voice their de- 


termination to sw eep all before them next year. Thus 
do the Captains and their teams depart: 


“These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat” 


—as the case may be and another marksmanship year, 
into which much gruelling practice and energy have 
been poured, passes into history. 

The marine is not merely a national shooter, but 
has fired on numerous occasions in International 
Matches. When the nations meet in rifle competition, 
usually each year in Europe at the International 
Matches, the United States sends a team of her best 
shots, drawn from the different military services and 
civilian organizations. While each man of the Ameri- 
can Team loses his identity with any service or organi- 
zation in the concentrated endeavor for one great goal, 
it is interesting to know that the U. S. Marine Corps 
plays an important part in the formation of such a 
team. There have been marines on these teams, and 
marine officers have frequently served as captains and 
coaches. However, the winning 1930 team was led by 
Major John Keith Bolles of the Field Artillery and 
coached by Capt. Hinds of the Infantry. One of its 
shooting members Gy. Sergt. Morris Fischer, a vet- 
eran of many Internationals, was a marine, and 
another was a former marine. 

The tryouts for the International Rifle Team have 
for several years, been held at the Marine Barracks. 
(uantico,. 


The Sword of the Marine Corps 


The archives have so far failed to disclose a 
description of the sword carried by Marines in the 
American Revolution. It was probably the same as 
carried by the naval officers. 

From August, 1789, to April 1798, both the Navy 
and the Marines were under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of War. The Navy Department was 
established on April 30, 1798, while the Marine Corps 
came into being as it now exists on July 11, 1798. 
Prior to this formal organization of the Corps, Marine 
officers were appointed for service on particular ships. 
That these officers carried swords is shown by the 
following extract from the Uniform Orders promul- 
gated by Secretary of War James McHenry, in 1797; 
Marine officers will “wear when full dressed, cocked 
hats with black cockades, and small swords (yellow 
mounted), and when undressed such swords as may 
be hereafter fixed upon or ordered.” 

U pon the organization of the Corps by Congress 
in i798, it is quite likely that the Marine officers con- 
tinued to carry the above-described sword. At any 
rate the correspondence of these early years contains 
references to swords being worn, but without a de- 
scription of them. 

An order dated March 25th, 1804, issued by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Robert Smith, authorized “yellow 
mounted sabres, with gilt scabbards, worn over the 
sash. Black cross belts, with yellow mountings.” An 
“order describing the uniform of the Marine Corps 
more particulz rly than it has heretofore been describ- 
ed,” signed by Secretary of the Navy Smith, on 
October 14, 1805, provided that the side arms of the 


Marines would be “yellow mounted sabres, with gilt 
scabbards, worn over the sash. Black belts, with 
yellow mountings.” In an order issued April 19, 
1810, white cross belts were substituted for the black. 
Changes in Marine Corps uniforms were ordered on 
March 21, 1821, and the following information about 
the sword was published: “White leather belts across 
the shoulders, broad swords with gilt or brass scab- 
bards, gold sword knots, scarlet sash around the waist 
and over the sword belts.” The Uniform Regulations 
of August 3, 1821, provide that “a brass scabbard 
sword must be worn by all officers on duty in undress.” 

A lithograph of an oil painting described as “A 
Marine Officer of 1819,” shows the officer wearing a 
sword with a Mameluke grip and a gilt scabbard, 
while a frog instead of a sling was worn. As will be 
observed, the sword carried by this officer was not the 
one prescribed by the above regulations. 

The State of Virginia presented Lieutenant Prest- 
ley Neville O’Bannon, upon his return from Africa 
after the capture of Derns, with a sword modeled 
after an original Mameluke blade, which O’Bannon 
had brought back with him from the home of the 
Mamelukes. Despite this fact the first mention in 
Marine Corps records of the Mameluke sword is found 
in the Uniform Regulations of April 26, 1825. The 
same sword was prescribed in the regulations of 
April 3, 1833. The following description of this 
sword, as prescribed in 1825 and 1833, is taken from 
the Uniform Regulations of July 1, 1839: 

“Brass scabbard sword, with a Mameluke (sic) 
hilt of white ivory ; extreme length of sword three feet 
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one and a half inch, curve of blade half an inch only, 
to serve as cut or thrust; the hilt (which is included 
in the extreme length) of the sword, four inches and 
three-quarters ; width of scabbard, one inch and seven- 
eighths; width of blade, one inch.” 

These regulations describe the frog and belt as 
follows: “Sword Belt—White leather, two inches 
wide, with sliding frog, to be worn round the waist, 
over the coat, and clasped in front.” 

In orders dated January 23, 1840, it was directed : 
“The sword to be suspended by black patent leather 
swivels of brass to receive the sword.” 

The Mameluke sword apparently was carried by 
Marine officers from April 26, 1825, to 1859, when a 
board of uniforms was convened at Headquarters. As 
a result of the work of this board uniform regulations 
were approved in that year reading in part as follows: 
“For the Commandant—either a sword of honor, pre- 
sented by the General Government, or that of a State, 
or the sword prescribed for all other officers. 

“All other officers—The sword of the pattern 
adopted by the War Department, April 9, 1850.” 

In 1868, certain officers of the Marine Corps in a 
petition asked for “the adoption of the sword with 
brass scabbard, and Mameluke hilt, instead of the 
regulation sword now worn by the officers of the 
Corps.” Brigadier-General Commandant Jacob Zeilin 
in forwarding this. petition to the Secretary of the 
Navy on November 22, 1868, stated that he could not 
“recommend the enclosed petition to the favorable 
consideration of the Department,” and amplified this 
disapproval with the following words: 

“In submitting this petition to the Department, | 
would respectfully state that my views as to the 
serviceableness of the metallic scabbard sword differ 
materially from those of the petitioners. I[xperience, 
during the Mexican War, and elsewhere, has shown 
that the brass scabbard sword is not so well adapted 
for practical use, as the one introduced by the board 
convened on the 24th of January, 1859, and hitherto 
worn. Its liability to corrode from the action of. salt 
water, while at sea; the metallic scabbard being easily in- 
dented ; and the hilt having no guard, were considered as 
the objectionable features in the old sword; while the 
sword introduced in 1859 is free from all these defects.” 

The Army sword was retained by the Corps for a 
period of about 16 years, when the Mameluke sword was 
readopted, the Uniform Regulations of May, 1875, con- 
taining the following information concerning the sword: 
“Ivory Mameluke grip, with gilt embossed stars on each 
side of the same, set on a gilt circular plate sunk flush 
with the ivory. Blade rounded on the back, with the words 
‘United States Marines’ in a scroll on each side; length 
of blade from 31 to 33 inches. Scabbard of German- 
silver; gilt hilt, band, rings, and tip; the bands and tip to 
be embossed.” 

These regulations provided that the full dress sword 
slings would be of crimson and gold lace interwoven, etc., 
while the undress slings would be of “white patent 
leather.” 

The frog was worn with the sword until a short time 
subsequent to the Mexican War, when the sword was 
carried by two slings, the rings for them being placed on 
the Scabbard, leaving the button for the frog attachment 
as it was. 

The Uniform Regulations of July 14, 1892, and those 
of 1900, prescribed the same sword and slings as author- 
ized in 1875. 
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The Uniform Regulations of March 16, 1904, made 
minor changes regarding the sword, principally with re- 
gard to the length, and prescribed a russet sling for un- 
dress uniform. (These regulations were printed in 1908). 
The regulations issued in 1912 made no material changes 
in the sword or slings. 

Marine Corps Order No. 29, July 7, 1921, adopted the 
Sam Browne Belt, with sword frog and slings. 

A circular letter of the Major General Commandant, 
dated October 29, 1921, adopted a modified Sam Browne 
belt with sword frog and slings, for warrant officers and 
pay clerks. 

A circular letter of the Major General Commandant, 
dated February 8, 1922, designated the old “undress sword 
belt” of the 1917 Regulations, as “belt, undress, non- 
commissioned staff;” the “undress sword belt (Sam 
srowne pattern)” as “belt, officers, Sam Browne pattern” ; 
and the belt for warrant officers and pay clerks as “belt, 
undress, warrant officers.” 

On April 11, 1922, the Major General Commandant 
signed a circular letter to all officers of the Marine Corps, 
which abolished the frog with slings attached to the Sam 
3rowne belt, when the sword was prescribed as a part of 
the uniform. In lieu thereof, the old dress slings and the 
slings of the former undress sword belt were directed to 
be worn with the Sam Browne belt. The letter carried 
complete instructions and certain modifications. 

The Marine sword is very similar in type to the side- 
arms carried by noblemen of Hungary, Kings of Egypt, 
Sultans of Turkey and Generals of the British Army. 
There is a bronze sword in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art that once belonged to the son of an As- 
syrian monarch who flourished about 1325 B.C. The 
curator stated that it was the oldest sword whose era can 
be definitely ascertained, for it bears an inscription naming 
its original owner. With the exception that it lacks the 
cross-piece, the hilt of this sword is almost identical with 
that of the Marines of today. 


Why We Are Called a Corps 

While there were American Marines in existence on 
November 10, 1775, it was not until the resolution of Con- 
gress of that date that there was an ORGANIZATION 
of them. In no source known of were the American Ma- 
rines of the Revolution (1775-1783) referred to as be- 
longing to a “Corps.” 

The Resolution of November 10, 1775 directed that 
“Two Battalions of Marines be raised,” with officers “as 
usual in other regiments.” The resolution further ordered 
that these two battalions “be distinguished by the names 
of the First and Second Battalions of American Marines.” 

Thus the Marines of the Revolution were designated 
by Congress as “American Marines” and the word 
“Corps” was not used. 

There were no Marines between the end of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and 1797. From that year to July 11, 
1798 officers of Marines and Marines were authorized as 
parts of the complements of all vessels directed to be 
built or acquired by Congress. 

On May 22, 1798, a House Committee advised the “ar- 
rangement in one Corps, of the Marines,” and submitted 
a bill to raise a “battalion, to be called the Marine Corps,” 
ete. 

This resolution was argued and debated and went 
through the “readings”. The bill became a law on July 
11, 1798, when President John Adams signed it as “An 
Act for the Establishing and Organizing a Marine Corps.” 
And so we are a “Corps.” 





























When You Want To | 
Get There 


Surely, Swiftly—use an 
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EVER mind the road... forget the 
weather—just “kick the motor over” and 
go. Hour after hour an Indian will roll 

along, comfortably, dependably. It performs 
as faithfully under a broiling Texas sun as in 
New England frost and cold. It will carry you 
more miles with less attention than any motor 
vehicle made. It is always ready for instant 

service ... to take you anywhere swiftly, 
safely, and economically. 


Indian Motocycle Co., Springfield, Mass. 

































PASTEURIZED MILK AND CREAM 


ANNAPOLIS MAID ICE CREAM 
ICE 


THE 
ANNAPOLIS DAIRY 
PRODUCT CO. 


WEST STREET 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Annapolis bears a nation-wide reputation for Colonial 
Charm. But, as so many guests from the four corners 
of the earth have discovered, half the charm isn’t dis- 
covered until you have been entertained in an Annapolis 
home. Savory roasts, dainty salads, crisp pastries, 
tempting frozen delicacies. Nor is it surprising that the 
frozen desserts are seldom home-made. “Annapolis 
Maid” has such a reputation that few hostesses fail to 
serve it as a dessert—pure, rich, delicately flavored, 
dainty and delicious. 


THE 
ANNAPOLIS DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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Reserve Section 
(Continued from page 48) 


The following partial roster is the same as when 
the unit was organized: 
Captain Donald T. Winder. 
2nd Lt, Harold M. Keller. 
Ist Sgt. Harry P. Hutton. 
Gy. Sgt. John Wills. 
Sgt. Glenn McAtee 
Sgt. David Weir. 
Sgt. Roy Hansen 
Sgt. Wm. D. Sayles. 


304th Company... 


The origin of the 304th Company, U.S.M.C.R., dates 
back to October, 1915, when the U. S. Marine Corps 
authorized a ‘“‘“Marine Company, Naval Militia, New 
York” to be attached to the 2nd Battalion, N. M., 
N. Y., in Brooklyn, N. Y. It was the first company of 
its type in this section of the country, and the third in 
the United States, Louisiana and Massachusetts pre- 
ceding by only a short space of time. [Lieutenant 
Colonel James F. Rorke, 19th Marines, then a second 
lieutenant, enjoyed the pleasure and honor of or- 
ganizing. 

In the summer of 1916, the company was sent to 
Wakefield, Mass., for a two-weeks tour of instruc- 
tion and training under the guidance and close scrutiny 
of Captain Richard P, Williams, U. S. M. C., now 
colonel. In Cctober, 1916, the entire company, includ- 
ing its one officer, successfully passed an examination 
by the U. S. Marine Corps, and was accepted by the 
regular service as a company of National Naval Vol- 
unteers, Marine Corps Branch. 

On the night of February 3rd, 1917, the date of the 
severance of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Germany, this company was ordered on 
active duty by the State of New York to guard govern- 
ment property along the water-front of Brooklyn. Two 
weeks later, a detachment under command of com- 
manding officer was detailed to guard a power-house 
at Northport, N. Y., said power-house furnishing 
electricity to German wireless station at Sayville, 
N. Y., then in the hands of U. S. Marines. When war 
was declared, April 6th, the detail in Brooklyn was 
ordered by the U. S. Marine Corps to duty at Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, New York, and the detachment 
at Northport joined it three days later. Within two 
weeks, ten men were assigned to duty on the U. S. S. 
Seattle acting as convoy all through the period of 
the war. Eight men were assigned to the 5th Marines 
then organizing for duty overseas. The remainder of 
the company was divided among the various replace- 
ment battalions of the 5th and 6th Marines, and the 
7th Regiment doing duty in Cuba. July Ist, 1918, the 
entire personnel became members of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, when the National Naval Volunteers were 
abolished, with the exception of the commanding of- 
ficer who was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
regular service early in 1917. 

Almost all members of the Brooklyn unit were 
warranted non-commissioned officers, filling all posi-, 
tions from corporal to paymaster sergeant. One was 


commissioned second lieutenant. Two made the su- 
preme sacrifice in France, Lieutenant Jeremiah J. 
Dalton and Corporal Thomas J. Harrington, and fif- 
teen others were wounded. 


In 1921 the Brooklyn company was reorganized 
by Captain J. F. Rorke, and in 1925 became the 304th 
Company in the newly organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve. 

During the year 1925, Lieutenant Roger Kirshoff 
was in command, followed by Lieutenant F. V. Mc- 
Kinless, Jr., from 1926 to 1929. At the present time 
Lieutenant Mark F. Kessenich is in command. 

The Company is well know throughout Brooklyn 
and generally termed as “Brooklyn’s Own Marine Re- 
serve Company.” Whenever occasions present them- 
selves where a military demonstration is desired, the 
304th Company is usually called upon to give various 
demonstrations which are interesting to the general 
public. 


301st Company... 


The 301st Company, F. M. C. R., came into ex- 
istence on April 5th, 1926, when Captain John J. Flynn, 
U.S. M. C. R., was authorized by the Major General 
Commandant to organize a Marine Reserve Company 
in Boston, Mass. The company started out with a 
strength of eight men, including Captain Flynn who 
was the first Company Commander. The first “com- 
pany roll,’ dated April 5th to 30th, 1926, reads as 
follows: Captain: John J. Flynn, Corporal Louis J. 
Hoeppner, Private, First Class, Arthur L. Andrews, 
Privates John F. Casey, Charles ‘W. Horton, Jr., 
Samuel Levey, Joseph R. O’Donnell and Gordon C. 
Reardon. The five privates joined after the company 
was organized, so the roll might really have only had 
three names, the captain, the corporal and the first- 
class private, as “charter members.” By May Ist, 
1926, the strength of the company had increased to 
a total of fifty-one. The first training camp, June 13 
to 28, 1926, found the company doing business with 
Captain Fl nn as CO, and 2nd Lieutenants S. D. 
Irwin and Elias Haddad as company officers, the new- 
ly promoted Ist Sergeant Louis J. Hoeppner and forty- 
three enlisted men. Following camp the company’s 
strength increased to sixty-seven men by October ist, 
1926. Out of the original three, only Andrews and 
Hoeppner are still with the company. Even the next 
group of recruits (or maybe we should say oldtimers), 
has dwindled to a mere handful. Of this group we 
still have with us Charles F. Most, now sergeant, who 
enlisted April 20, 1926; and Edmund C. Austin, cor- 
poral, who enlisted May 21, 1926. On August 5, 1926, 
Arthur L. Andrews was appointed Gunnery Sergeant, 
and on December 31, 1926, Lieutenant Haddad was 
detached to Headquarters, 7th Regiment. 

The second training camp, July 10 to 23, 1927, 
found the company with a strength of 91 members, 
Captain Fl,nn still in command. It was at this camp 
that the 301st Company was awarded the Major East- 
man Trophy for General Military Efficiency after close 
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competition with the other companies of the Eastern 
Reserve Area. 

From December 1 to 21, 1927, 2nd Lieutenant 
Irwin took temporary command, due to Captain Flynn 
being called away on business, and on December 22, 
1927, was relieved by Captain Arthur E. Lyng, U. S. 
M. C. R., who had been assinged to the company as the 
new Commanding Officer. On February 14, 1928, the 
first expiration of enlistment discharge, that of Gun- 
nery Sergeant Andrews, was given with rating of 
Excellent Character. He re-enlisted of course and 
was reappointed to his former rank. 

Second Lieutenant Donald K. Mackay, V. M.C. R., 
was assigned to the 301st company for drill and train- 
ing by authority of M. G. C. letter dated 3-30-28., and 
later accepted a rating of 2nd Lieutenant, F. M.C. R., 
to rank from February 13, 1929. 

On April 7, 1928, the 301st Company moved from 
a small room at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass., which had served as squad room, drill 
hall and company office since the founding of the or- 
ganization, to roomy quarters in the Naval Reserve 
Armory, in Building No. 36, the same Navy Yard, 
where they how had a squad room big enough for a 
platoon to drill in, and a company office that was not 
in danger of being trampled on by a “squads right 
about” movement. In addition they now had access 
to a well lighted drill hall with a smooth deck that 
contrasted greatly with the rough paving of the “main 
drag” of the Navy Yard, where under poor lighting, 
and weather permitting, the company had been ac- 
customed to drill, even wearing overcoats on raw 
winter nights, in order that company drill might be 
held. 

The third camp, July 8 to 21, 1928, found Captain 
Lyng in command of eighty men. 

On December 29, 1928, the CO, E. R. A., designated 
the 301st Company an artillery company and issued 
instructions that said company should prepare itself 
in such a way that it would be fitted to perform it’s 
next active duty period with satisfactory results. This 
camp, the company’s fourth, took place from the tenth 
to the twenty-third of August, 1929, and included 
record firing at Quantico, Va., an overnight hike with 
the First Battalion, Tenth Regiment, U. S. Marine 
Corps (Artillery), camp being pitched in the park 
near the base of the Washington Monument, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and then proceeding to Fort George C. 
Meade, Maryland, where the remaining part of the 
training period was spent on artillery problems. At 
the time of it’s assignment to duty with the motorized 
field artillery, the company had a strength of eighty- 
four men. 

On February 5th, 1929, Arthur L. Andrews was 
appointed Marine Gunner, to rank from that date, and 
Edward G. Hotchkiss, Jr., became Gunnery Sergeant. 
On March 19, 1929, Louis J. Hoeppner, the other en- 
listed man of the original three founders of the com- 
pany, was discharged because of Expiration of En- 
listment and he promptly re-enlisted and was re- 
appointed to rank of Ist sergeant, to rank from June 
17, 1926. Captain Lyng finding the pressure of busi- 
ness too great, transferred out of the company on 
March 27, 1929, and was relieved by 2nd Lieutenant 
S. D. Irwin, who held temporary command until April 
22, 1929, when he too requested transfer out for busi- 
ness reasons. The command now devolved upon 2nd 
Lieutenant Donald K. Mackay, company officer, who 





was relieved by Ist Lieutenant Harry C. Grafton, Jr., 
U.S. M. C. R., on May 21, 1929, who joined the com- 
pany from the casual company, E. R. A., by reason 
of detail as Co. of 301lst Company. On October 21, 
1929, 2nd Lieutenant Mackay was detached from the 
company by authority of the Major General Comman- 
dant, and by the same authority, 2nd Lieut. Don N. 
Higgins, Jr., was attached on October 24th, 1929, to 
the company for drill and training. 

The Commanding Officer, Ist Lieutenant Grafton, 
now became Captain, with rank from September 16, 
1929. On December 24, 1929, Gunnery Sergeant 
Hotchkiss transferred out with rank of sergeant, be- 
cause of change of residence, and on January 14, 1930, 
Robert D. Robinson was appointed Gunnery Sergeant. 
Cn March 3, 1930, Lieutenant Higgins was detached 
from the 301st Company and assigned to the casual 
company, E. R. A. Sergeant Charles F. Most, one 
of the “old timers,” was, on April 19, 1930, discharged, 
End of Enlistment, and re-enlisted and was reappoint- 
ed to rank of sergeant. Two other old timers, Cor- 
porals Edward E. Doyle and Edmund C. Austin also 
“shipped over” and were reappointed to rank held at 
discharge. ; 

The fifth camp from August 31 to September 13, 
1930, finds Captain Harry C. Grafton, Jr., command- 
ing a company of fifty-six men. The company was 
on duty at the rifle range, Wakefield, Mass., as a unit 
of the Provisional Infantry Reserve Battalion, and 
had the distinction of carrying the greater portion of 
officers not assigned to companies, that is, in addition 
to the company officers, there were two majors, two 
captains, four second lieutenants and a lieutenant (jg), 
M.C. They also carried on their rolls, Sergeant Major 
Clarence B. Proctor and Quartermaster Sergeant 
Frederick B. Sullivan, both of whom had _ served 
twenty years in the regular Marines and had gone 
into the reserves and were detailed to the battalion 
for duty. The two men, who in the course of their 
twenty years have seen many a Marine outfit, allowed 
that the 301st Company was the equal of any similar 
company they had ever seen, regular or reserve, and 
that the battalion as a whole made so creditable a 
showing that it would have been hard to find a regu- 
lar battalion that would compare. 

Recent changes in various units brings Lieutenant 
Colonel Ancrum, U. S. M. C., to Boston, as Inspector 
Instructor of the 301st Company. His successor was 
Major Joseph Murray, U.S. M. C., who relieved Major 
S. D. Budd, U. S. M. C., who in turn had relieved 
Major Murray a short time before. Major Murray 
was the original Inspector Instructor and managed to 
“play a return engagement” at a time when the fruits 
of his efforts were manifesting themselves in the num- 
erous trophies, letters of praise and great demands 
for the services of the 301st Reserve Company. 

Following is a list of a few of the parades, cere- 
monies, etc., in which the 301st Company has taken 
active part: 


Nov. 11, 1927—Presentation of Major Eastman Trophy to 

301st Company by Major Malcolm Nichols of Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 17, 1928—Participation in Evacuation Day parade, 
South Boston, Mass., making excellent showing and helping 
to build the reputation that was to comand attention of prom- 
inent persons in the future. 

Apr. 19, 1928—Drill Platoon, commanded by Lieutenant 
Irwin, takes prize from competition of four drill platoons at 
First Annual Military Ball, Massachusetts Department, Amer- 
ican Legion. 


—};- 
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Oct. 27, 1928—“Navy Day”—Reserve Marines volunteer to 
assist Barracks Detachment in turning out a Guard Company 
to do the honors on this day. Reserves began duty at 7:30 
a.m. and finished about 6 p.m., after evening mess. Lieutenants 
Hall and Moses, U. S. M. oh who had the combined reserve 
and regular guard company, greatly pleased with shiwing 
made by reserves. Colonel Harry O. Smith, CO., of Barracks 
Detachment, so pleased that in his letter of thanks to Captain 
Lyng, he made it plain that the reserves as typified by the 
301st Company were worthy of the name Marine. 


Nov. 11, 1928—Armistice Day parade, biggest in years 
and many military and veteran organizations in line. 301st 
so snappy that applause greeted them all along the line to 
such an extent that newspapers commented on it as some- 
thing unusual. 

Nov. 12, 1928—Military Order of the World War makes 
special request that 301st Company turn out for that order’s 
annual observance of Armistice Day. 

Evening of Nov. 12, 1928—Exhibition drill for Wintrop, 

Mass., Post of American Legion at a military ball given by 
that onananee. 
South Boston, Mass., 
idan to 301st Phi praise as snappiest outfit in line, 
consensus of opinions of officers in reviewing stand, accord- 
ing to Colonel Harry O. Smith, U. S. M. 


Apr. 18, 1929—Competitive drill conntiied in prize platoon 
again taking trophy at Massachusetts Department, American 
Legion second annual military ball. Lieutenant Irwin com- 
manding. 

July 7, 1929—Participate in instruction cruise, U. S. S. 
Eagle, No. 46. 

Aug. 21, 1929—As part of their share towards success of 
monster smoker put on by reserves and 10th Regiment of 
Regulars, 301lst Company entered two victorious boxers, 
Privates Moriarty and Costello. 

Sept. 29, 1929—Participate in instruction cruise, U. S. S. 
Eagle, No. 46. 

Nov. 15, 1929—Colonel David D. Porter, A. A. & L., E. 
RS A, commander, inspects 30st Company and is greatly 
pleased with condition of men, clothing, equipment, quarters 
and storerooms, pleased to find so much enthusiasm evident. 

Jan. 10, 1930—Drill platoon wins trophy in competitive 
drill at third annual military ball, Massachusetts Department, 
American Legion, Lieutenant Irwin commanding. 

jan... 22, drill at armory of Battery A, 
102nd Field Adtitiney, M. N. G., at Gloucester, Mass. 

Apr. 19, 1930—Exhibition drill at request of Arlington, 
Mass., American Legion Post, at their Tercentenary Ball. 

May 3, 1930—Trophy awarded by Canadian Club of Boston 
for excellence in military drill, 

May 17, 1930—Monster Tercentenary parade in Malden, 
Mass., 301st Company made such good showing that Chief 
Marshal Lt. Col. Henry D. Bacon in letter of thanks, said, in 
part: a the excellent appearance of your unit contributed 
in no small degree to the general success and reflects great 
credit upon your command.” 

May 18, 1930—By special request of associated veterans, 
301st participates in annual memorial mass. 

May 25, 1930—Participate in instruction cruise, U. S. S. 
Eagle No. 46. 

May 29, 1930—During American Legion parade, 30Ist 
Company only rifle unit to finish parade through pouring 
rain, and then enter competition at local theatre for duration 
of week, at end of which time the other competitor (M. N. G.), 
Lawrence Light Guard, lost to Marine Reserves, and 30Ist 
drill team awarded trophy for “Efficiency in Drill and Ex- 
emplary Soldiery Conduct,” by American Legion of Massa- 
chusetts. 

June 22, 1930—Participation in dedication of Memorial 
Park, special request of Cecil W. Fogg Post, American 
Legion, Hyde Park, Mass. 

May 30, 1930—Parade detail, firing squads and color guards 
turned out for Thomas Crowley Post, American Legion, Nor- 
wood, Mass., and Post Office American Legion Post, Mattapan, 
Mass. 











July 4, 1930—Parade and color guard details for Thomas. 


Crowley Post, American Legion, Norwood, Mass. 

July 16, 1930—Exhibition drill, by request, Marine Corps 
League (Theodore Roosevelt Detachment) Grand Military 
Ball. 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 13—Active duty with Provisional In- 
fantry Reserve Battalion. 


316th Company 


HE 316TH COMPANY, Fleet Marine, Corps Reserve, 

Pier One, Seattle, Washington, was not a reality until 

authority was granted by the Major General Commandant 
to place it on a pay status May 1, 1929. 

On March 1, 1929, the strength of the Company was 

twenty-five men and one officer. Shortly following the or- 
ganization of the Company, 2nd Lieuts. Kenneth Corson and 
Lloyd G. McInroe were ordered attached as Company Officers, 
Ist Sergeant York, Recruiting Division, was most instru- 
mental in organizing the office and assisting in many ways, as 
were his associates. No sooner had we issued clothing and 
equipment and given the men the basic instructions than we 
received orders to proceed to San Diego, California, Marine 
Corps Base, for two weeks training. Three officers and 
twenty-nine men attended this camp. At the last momest, 
quite a number of the men could not make the trip on account 
of conflicts in vacations, etc. 
_The camp was most successful. The greater portion of our 
time was spent on the rifle range. The men returned with a 
beiter understanding of the functioning of Marines, and were 
determined to go south again this year. Unfortunately, in- 
sufficient appropriations eliminated the San Diego trip this 
year. 

Gunnery Sergeant Pedersen was Acting First Sergeant on 
the trip south and has since been transferred to Class IV. 
Sergeant Carl Jolly was promoted to First Sergeant or 
February 18, 1930, and is managing the office in the same 
efficient and detailed manner as would any engineer. Sergeant 
Jimmie Hines was promoted to Gunnery Sergeant following 
the discharge of Gunnery Sergeant Worcester. It is well 
said that our “sea-going” drill instructor has only one love— 
the 316th Company. He has proven himself to be a loyal 
and tireless Marine, and is an inspiration to the men. 


On November 10, 1929, Marine Corps Anniversary, the 
316th Company held a banquet at the Olympic Hotel. The 
next evening, Armistice Day, the Company paraded. The 
Marine detachment from one of the “iron men” was turned 
over to us by the detachment’s Commanding Officer. This 
detachment paraded with us with fixed bayonets. We re- 
ceived the usual plaudits of the bystanders as we swung up 
the avenue, marching in column of platoons. The news- 
papers very kindly mentioned the well drilled 316th Company. 

During the months of December, January and February 
the Company drilled as usual, without pay. Man to man 
they voiced their loyalty and desire to drill those three 
months, irrespective of pay. The Naval Reservists use the 
pier on Tuesday nights, whereas we use it on Wednesday 
nights. We are not describing our drill space because it is 
hoped that the “powers that be” will arrange for the nesessary 
improvement. Many of the boys have taken advantage of 
the Naval Reserve’s kind and thoughtful invitation to ac- 
company them on the Eagle Boat “57” for week-end cruises. 
The 316th Company reciprocated by challenging them to a 
boxing match. Several of these matches were held on the 
pier, and not a few of the bouts ended in “knock-outs”. 


A dance was given on the pier, during June, and same was 
well attended. Punch, ice cream, cake and coffee were served 
afterwards. We are still wondering where Gunnery Sergeant 
Hines optained so much good food without an accounting. 


Captain William Marshall, Officer-in-Charge, Recruiting 
Division, devoted much time to the Company, and instructed 
in small arms firing, prior to range work at Fort Lawton. 
In recognition of his friendship and assistance, we presented 
him with a desk set bearing a suitably engraved inscription. 
Captain N. A. Landon has since relieved Captain Marshall, 
and he is displaying keen interest in the Company, as In- 
spector Instructor. 

The Company paraded on July 4th, and will, undoubtedly, 
parade again on Armistice Day. In fact, the men enjoy ap 
pearing on the streets of Seattle. Not very long ago, Gunnery 
Sergeant Hines took the men out for an “airing” and before 
the “airing” had subsided, they had marched up and down 
the well lighted streets of Seattle attracting much attention 
to their various formations. They swung up the steps lead- 
ing to the pier to the tune of “The Gang’s All Here.” 

2nd Lieut. Lloyd E. Wagner was ordered to duty with the 
316th Company, as a Company Officer, following the resigna- 
tion of 2nd Lieut. Corson, whose work took him away from 
the city. 
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There have been the following number of promotions of 
men, now in the Company: : 


Private to Private, first-class...........00000000000..... 1 
Private, first-class to Corporal....... 

Privaee 60, COr........-----..----0cc0e-0e- 

Private to Trumpeter. Bee ec 

Corporal to Sergeant.....................:. 

Sergeant to Ist Sergeant. 

Sergeant to Gunnery Sergeant.... 


—— UL UU bh 


The Company Commander and 2nd Lieut. McInroe attend- 
ed two weeks training camp at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Washington, during the month of August. 

On September 7, the 316th Company fired the “D” Course, 
for record, at Fort Lawton. Most of the men had had no 
preliminary practice. 


303rd Company . 


LTHOUGH existing only from the Summer of 1926 as 
the 303rd Company, F. M. C. R., this organization ac- 
tually came into being in the year of 1893 as the First 
Marine Company of the Naval Militia of the state of New York. 

Its members served with distinction in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and World War, some of these men being wounded 
and killed in line of duty. 

Up to the year 1921, the company was quartered on the 
old frigate, US.S. Granite State which burned to the water 
line at that time, and destroyed all previous records, including 
the rosters of personnel and officers, and the history of the 
organization from the time of its inception. 

When the United States entered the World War, the com- 
pany was under the coumand of Ist Lieut. Stanford W. Hoff- 
man. Upon declaration of war, the company was taken over 
by the U. S. M. C. and was distributed among the 5th and 
6th Regiments, and the First Marine Aviation Force with 
which organizations it saw active duty. 

Out of a total of approximately 85 men, 15 were wounded 
and 3 died in line’ of duty. There were 16 decorations, and 
5 instances of promotions from the rank of Private to Com- 
missioned Officer, Company Commander and the second in 
command also being promoted. 

In the summer of 1926, the company was reorganized and 
mustered into the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, with Capt. 
Philip DeRonde commanding. Under his command, the 
company attended training camps at Quantico, Va., in the 
summers of 1927 and 1928. At the end of this time, com- 
mand of the company was taken over by Capt. Frank Mallen 
who left the company in May 1929, turning over to 2nd Lieut. 
Melvin L. Krulewitch, under whose command the company 
again attended training camp during the summer of 1929. 
He was relieved in July 1930 by 2nd Lieut. W. E. Donovan, 
the present Commanding Officer, under whose command it 
fought the 4th battle of Quantico, during the summer of 1930. 

This company is unique in being quartered on the U. S. S. 
Illinois as the Marine Detachment. In this connection, all 
members of the Company have the opportunity to go on 
week-end cruises, throughout the summer, aboard the U. S. S. 
Eagle No. 51, which ship is assigned to the Ist Battalion, N. 
Y., Naval Militia for this purpose. Aside from performing 
the regular Marine duties abroad ship, members of this com- 
pany, on occasion of such cruises, are given the opportunity 
to learn the practical side of seamanship. 

Every Memorial Day, the inter-divisional cutter race takes 
place, over a two-mile course in the Hudson river, and the 
Marine crew has more than held its own against the crews of 
four naval divisions. 

During the season 1929-30, two of the members of this 
company played on the N. Y. Naval Militia Basketball Team 
which made the splendid record of 44 victories and no de- 
feats, winning the championship of all National Guard units 
in New York state. 

In marksmanship, this company has made an excellent 
showing, over 70% of its members having qualified on the 
official record firing at Quantico, during the summer of 1930, 
and 46 out of 60 winning medals for skilful shooting in a N. Y. 
state competition. 

Our First Sergeant, Edward N. Calisch, rose from the 
rank of Private to his present rank, through successive pro- 
motions earned by hard work and an undying interest in 
company matters. He is most ably supported by an active 
staff of non-commissioned officers consisting of Gunnery 








Sergeant Dey, who served in the Army during the war; 
Sergeant Behr, holder of the Croix de Guerre, received while 
serving with the 6th Marines overseas; Sergeant Freimark, 
the custodian of the Supply Room; Sergeant Mackin, who 
also served with the 6th Marines; Sergeant Wilson, who has 
to his credit a completed enlistment in the Army Reserves; 
Corporal Fitzgerald, who did duty with the Marine Guard 
abroad the President’s yacht, the Mayflower; Corporal Hores, 
who has a creditable fistic record; Corporal Sienkiewicz, holder 
of the Croix de Guerre won for bravery during the World 
War; Corporal Daly, who saw sev.ce with the Marines in 
the tropics, and last but not least, Corporal Kassel, our far- 
famed company clerk. 


305th Company . 


HE idea of organizing what is now the 305th Company, 

was first fostered at a meeting of an American Legion 

Post Drill Corps, at the State Fencibles Armory, Philadel- 
phia, which was under the direction of Ist Lt. Howard S. Evans, 
FMCR. Fired by enthusiasm a number of ex-Marines met at 
the recru.ting station and were enlisted in the Reserve. 

On April 5th, 1926, the 305th Company was officially de- 
signated and organized, with a then authorized strength of 
three officers and forty-five enlisted men under its first com- 
manding officer, Ist. Lt. John D. Marine, FMCR. Through 
the hard work of Lt. Marine and the effort of his assistants, 2nd 
Lt. George W. Eakin, lst Lt. Maurice J. Fagan and Gy.-Sgt. 
Alexander Pennycook, the company was drilled on the sand 
lots of Hunting Park and Pulaski Avenues, equipped, and 
finally entrained for its first. training camp on June 12, 1926, 
with two fficers and thirtv-seven men. 

On November 10th, 1926 Lt. Marine was relieved of the 
command by Ist Lt. Howard S. Evans, who is the present 
Company Commander. 

During the years 1927-28-29-30 the outfit attended annual 
training camps at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. In 1927 
and 1928 the unit first place in their battallion for competitive 
military efficiency. In 1928 the company won all three shooting 
trophies, with 2nd Lt. Eakin winning the Warburton Officers 
Trophy and Pfc. Chester F. Ping the U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve Enlisted Man’s Cup, forthe highest individual scores, 
while the Klemfuss Trophy was awarded to the company for 
having the highest total aggregate score among the Fleet Re- 
serve Companies. 

From 1927 to the present date this company has participated 
in each year’s Memorial Day and Armistice Day parades in 
Philadelphia. In the Armistice Day celebrations we have al- 
ways participated as a Reserve Company in a provisional bat- 
talion composed of Regular Marines and Blue Jackets. This 
unit, has, on numerous occasions, participated in various func- 
tions of a military nature, such as forming guards of honor, per- 
forming guard and police duty, used as ushers at military balls 
and giving exhibition drills. The company has received com- 
mendation on four occasions for the performance of exhibition 
drills, from Major General John A. Lejeune, USMC, Rear Ad- 
miral Julian T. Latimer, USN., Colonel David D. Porter, 
USMC. and the Honorable W. Freeland Kendrick, former 
Mayor of Philadelphia 

Changes of officer and senior N. C. O. 
organization has taken place as follows: 


OFFICERS 


Ist. Lieut. John D. Marine, attached 5 April 1926; detached 
10 November 1926. 

Ist Lieut. Howard S. Evans, attached 10 November 1926; 
now commanding. 

2nd Lieut. George W. Eakin, attached 8 June 1926; detached 
26 August 1926. 

2nd Lieut. George B. Sheldon, attached 14 September 1926; 
detached 23 April 1928. 

2nd Lieut. C. E. Warburton (class 6), attached 4 January 
1928 detached (without pay) 8 June 1929. ; 

Ist Lieut. George W. Eakin, attached 26 May 1928; detached 
26 August 1929; promoted 10 May 1926. 

2nd Lieut. Loren H. Fryer, attached 9 June 1930, now serving. 


NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Ist Sgt. Maurice J. Fagan, appointed 4 May 1926; transferred 
9 October 1929, 


Gy- Sat. Alexander Pennycook, appointment unknown; trans- 
ferred 2 March 1928, 


Personnel since 
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Gy-Sgt. Wilbur E. Loveland, appointed 9 October 1929; dis- 
charged 3 June 1930. 

Gy-Sgt. Loen Larison, appointed 4 January 1929; transferred 
4 April 1929. 
_ Ist Sgt. Wm. H. Resch, appointed 3 January 1930; now serv- 
ing. ; 

Gy-Sgt. Chester F. Ping, appointed 16 July 1930, now serving. 


MIDSHIPMEN 


Private “J Harry Hayes was discharged by Special Order 
M. G. C. 2 June 1927 to accept appointment as Midshipman at 


U. S. Naval Academy from Marine Corps Reserve, and is now * 


serving at that institution. 

While serving on active duty at Quantico this year Lt. Evans 
of this Company and Capt. Sheely of the 19th Marines had a 
tie score of 238 for the Award of the Warburton Officers 
Trophy for 1930. 

The Company with its present authorized strength of 2 
Officers and 60 enlisted men is recruited to full quoto. 





ROSTER OF RESERVE OFFICERS 
The following list of reserve officers is divided into 
two sections, the first containing the names of those 
serving with organizations and the second showing 
officers by areas. 


HEADQUARTERS 19TH MARINES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lt. Col. James F. Rorke, Commanding....... ee eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Capt. George W. Bettex, Regimental Adjutant............ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Capt. William P. Carey, Personnel Officer...............St. Albans, N, Y. 
Capt. John V. D. Young, Regimental Quartermaster..New York City, N. Y. 
2d Lieut. John F. Farnan, Officer in Charge of Band........ Bellaire, N. S 


2d Lieut. John S. Barrett, Regimental Commissary Officer.. Brooklyn, N, 
FIRST BATTALION 


Headquarters, U. S. S. /ilinois, Foot 96th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Maj. Melvin I. Krulewitch, Commanding...........New York City, N. Y. 

Ist Lieut. Richard G. Ahern, Bn, Adjutant............... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2d Lieut. Christie, Bn, Quartermaster..............New York City, N. Y. 
Company “B” (414th) 

Capt. Edwin C. Johnson, Commanding, 414th Company....Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2d Lieut. Frederick W, Lindlaw. EE Dh ER Long Island City, L. 1. 
Company “C” (415th) 

Capt. John J. Dolan, Commanding......... . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Company “D" (416th) 


Capt. George A. Whiteley, Commanding... New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SECOND BATTALION 


Headquarters, 171 North 17th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Capt. Paul A. Sheeley, Commanding (Acting)... .East Orange, N. J. 
Ist Lieut. Edward F. Venn, Bn, Adjutant and Commanding Officer, Head 

COMNINNE De, SO Mls sink ces sca eee rashes eb essa ree ers Kearny, N. J. 
2d Lieut. Charles B. .Newark, N. J. 


Company “E” (417th) 

2d Lieut. Otte Lessing, Conrmanding....... c. occcccccsecc. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Company “F’ (418th) 

Capt. Malcolm K. Beyer, Commanding.............-. .... Irvington, N. J. 
Company “G" (419th) 

Capt. Paul A. Sheeley, Commanding...............-;. East Orange, N. J. 
Company “H” (420th) 

Capt. Edwin L. Gidley, Commanding................. Elizabeth, N. J. 


THIRD BATTALION 


Headquarters, Marine Barracks No. 2, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maj. Howard N. Feist, Commanding................:+ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lieut. Jacob Manasses (MC) U. S. N. R... .....-Philadelohia, Pa. 
Ist Lieut. Chudleigh R. Long, Bn, Quartermaster............Malba, L. I. 

Company “K’’ (422nd) 
Capt. James J. Gannon, Commanding..............+- .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ie eS. re cre 2% scat awe he EN 6055 OES Philadelphia, Pa. 
Company “L” (423rd) 
Capt. Richard A. Taussig, Commanding................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Da: eee, “Weems “, BMMBINAIG. . bcs ci eso evesecess .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Company “M” (424th) 


ero tehaa Philadelphia, Pa. 


2d Lieut. Charles H. Cox, Commanding.......... gna oF oe . 
*hiladelphia, Pa. 


Capt. Gooderham L. McCormick....... 
20TH MARINES, HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Et. Col, 5. -F. ‘Stalev, Commanding. «oo. ic ccc ctececets Washington, D. C. 
Capt. Charles W. Tegge, Reg:mental Adjutant......... Washington, D, C. 


Capt. Henry S. Wheeler, Personnel Officer............. Washington, D. C. 
Capt. Paul Sullivan, Regimental Quartermaster........ Washington, D. C. 
2d Lieut. Paul M. Overholtzer, Commissary Officer...... Washington, D. C. 
2d Lieut. Arthur E. Harper, Officer in Charge of Band..Washington, D. C. 


FIRST BATTALION 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Maj. Earl C. Lane, ‘Commanding, .... .Mguns bss nswagie Washingtoa, D. C. 

2d Lieut. Dwight L. Harris, Bn, Adjutant............. Washington, D. C. 

2d Lieut. Louis G. Johrden, Bn, Quartermaster.......... Washington, D. C 
Company “A” (401st), Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Prag 3s Agpicsas ces sc vtec acu sae Washington, D. C. 

2a Lieut. Jamies RE: Ol Edaes ec. oc cck caveat ieee Washington, D. C. 
Company “B” (403rd), Washington. D. C. 

Capt. Windsor B. W. Sttetaes wo kcnvcea caecum line Washington, D, C. 

Company “C’’ (404th) 

Capt. Willard L. Hart. « .cicicuesaas cok eerie as Washington, D. C. 
oa Lieut. Justin A. Shook... «02600 tb< Co ae Riverdale, Md. 
Company “D” (405th) 

Capt. Russel I. Whyte........... 6 0.0.06: 9: 66a aad Washington, D. C. 
2d Lieut. Jolin T. Irwin... ss....0<. «0 03 ineele al Washington, D. C. 
SECOND BATTALION 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Harvey L. Miller, Commanding................. Washington, D. C. 
2d Lieut. Martin D. Delaney, Jr., Bn, Adjutant..........Alexandria, Va. 
Company “E” (406th) 
ist Lieut. Homer L. MeCatmiick. 2. isu fabs. csi ss. Washington, D. C. 
24. Lieut. Lee Roy DenOW ioc ccc ccs cus sabes Ji xtieses Washington, D. C. 
Company “F” (407th) 

Cust, Fragen’ Ti Geen 3.50c6 otcas dee csc was ake Washington, D. C. 
2d Liewt. Frederick Hi; Shepherd. o..\.. sc damcccsccccses Washington, D. C. 
Company “G’’ (408th) 

Cant, aeete Ths: Wes cc casiiccsccis << etesl ees Chevy Chase, Md. 
26 EAGee. Teena TF. FO a 5 sv ccc dt + hanskesoeeee eS. Arlington, Va. 
Company “H” (409th) 

Cast. Sigshee H:. Vorbdlsle. ci cs ic as cdc te ca tae reks Washington, D. C. 


THIRD BATTALION 


Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
Maj. Melvin J. Maas. Commanding. ......c.-.0e.ccs0e. Washington, D. C 
2d Lieut. Julius H. Rice, Bn, Adjutant................ Washington, D. C 
2d Lieut. William E. Combs, Bn, Quartermaster........ Washington, D. C 
Company “I” (402nd), Roanoke, Va. ; 
Cant: Caviletan: Petia ik ic cia. tiests cca ous sss pee Roanoke, Va. 
Za taeek, Coton Be ING. . on ce ev eae eee een Roanoke, Va. 
Company “K” (410th), Capitol Heights, Md. 

Capt. Thomas. J. Laciett... . 5 <6 6svecsctveesaswuavs Washington, D. C. 
2d Lieut. William W. Stickney. ... 0 i aivecvautesecver Washington, D. C. 
Company “LL” (411th), Alexandria, Va. 

Capt. Habert B.. Mootei. os: cs .ccctwedee Ooabin cis dws Gee ee 
2d Lieut. Winslow H. Randolph, Jr....................-..-Alexandria, Va. 
Company “M” (412th), Rockville, Md. 

Cant. Havold CC. Setuiioe ic i.ncs (ic sds oeess Sees «ae Rockville, Md. 
2d Liieat,. Vote De eee ae sos ovo ccevcce sxe Es ee ete eres Rockville, Md. 
Catholic University Company (425th) 
tat Lieut: ‘Joseph: Ei) O Rites 2503s os soins So otetrwencs Washington, D. C. 
MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
Lieut. Comdr. Don S. Knowlton, Regimental Surgeon...Washington, D. C. 
Liewt. (ig) Howard HH. Stames 3... 60d. cede cme couy Washington, D. C. 
Lieut: Gia} muse A. Camels. «ous ccc cedce Geese im Washington, D. C. 
Edewk:- Cian) Lester ME. Eetate. 6 <.ncss.\s\iccaeepase en Washington, D, C. 
21ST MARINES (ARTILLERY), HEADQUARTERS, PHILA., PA. 
Maj. Robert C. Pitts, Comsmanding....:....< 0. dnsan cession Philadelphia, Pa. 
2d Lieut. Joseph A. Martin, Bn, Quartermaster.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Battery ‘A”’ 

Cant: Daniel 5. Eilewic, ise donde ce ceeenuan ....»Philadelphia, Pa. 
tet Lieut.. James: J.. Rektldigs 65. OR iy ey Philadelphia, Pa. 
Battery “B” 

Capt. Joseph R. Knowland. .....0..000.sc08 Manoa, Delaware County, Pa. 
2d Lieut. Samuel Ju. Co Geeenes cass ces cdi o seieesns Philadelphia, Pa. 
22ND MARINES, HEADQUARTERS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Capt. Alfred A. Watters, Commanding...............-.- New Orleans, La. 
Company “A” 
ad Tdeut:. Walter J; Bareetiaa sob ccseic cckscevguens New Orleans, La. 

Company “R” : 
2d Lieut. Newton Bi Barkley. << oscus « vein viaccess chpeee’s New Orleans, La. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Aviation Expeditionary Troops, Aviation Training Centers, 
Squantum, Mass. 


it the Brewin: G Tagless 666666 i es eee Squantum, Mass. 
oe ee aR ee ae Valley Stream, L. IL, N. Y. 
2d Lieut. William P. Youngs... 0.5. isccese eax Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
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ett pester ; F Ages Peo Sha we Great Lak 
bs (A a ea akes, Ill. 2d Li F d 
Set Llemt. Memuel W, Patterson... ...-s.0c0-c+-scs-scccees aes Wash. 2d Licut Alfred: HH olen eG eahs et ee ae 
DP its «Chan donee 6% ensacola, Fla. ; , - DENJaAMIN.... ++ ee eeess ge 
Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast Expediti , as ~e Anthony J. D. DRE ss heap sapanviesde xo speee sed « "Philadelphia, : 
Marine Barracks, Quanti onary Force, Ist pony Ivan E. Bigler.........--sseeessesseetereeee Worcester, 
2d Lieut. John G. Adams co, Va. ist pre EE sn, sok cin dos <2 ceeegnbees it ome Mass 
2d Lieut. Harry J. Beyer. 2d oor ON MING, Sc. occ vc od sna aac i ee Y 
2d Lieut. Francis H. Bradbury ( lowe. MME D Gasdline.....+.--ncovccecesssas lagart, edeihia’ Pa: 
2d Lieut. Theodore O. Brewster Laat C ie ca can snacvescxu oe he 
2d Lieut. Roswell B. Burchard. Cc et Sa eeeerrerery Washington D.C. 
24 Lieut. Roowel B. “Burcha ony ss Gordon M. F. cy cs Cee oe aie De 
2d Lieut. Lewis H. Delano. | Ist Lieut. Andre V. Cherbonnier..<0.00..200005 0-35 "New ork, N.Y 
2d Lieut. Robert H. Kerr. 2d erg Leighton M. Clark...............055 Pernam| I Samay me By X 
i Ee ee Es 24 Liew og ye ernambuco, Brazil, S. A. 
a Et oo 24 Lieut. Ase lle Ay yoy RE 9 aaa ae cae Baltimore, ‘Md: 
Z Hes sect Hm “ 24 Lieut ge up 2 piel ae at Restate Milton, Mass. 
at Lit aie is a4 fe ee ee a a a Chester, Pa. 
; oa oe ag Kenneth B. Collings pith if bse County NY 
‘ocopuhenan | | i ae ae ce..cc ockville Centre, L. I., N. y. 
‘aun rons West sic 23 Maj Wie oe PPO TE Te Pe. Middletown, Conn. 
; tation, San Diego, Calif Ist Lieut. John M. Dervin............+ 
es aa ‘at itionars Ist I eng oy NRRL ALARA R aman hae Bethlehem, Pa. 
2d Lieut. Leonard W. Ashwell od John |W. Davis, ao ceccveesceeseecesseeeee W shington, B.C 
a Hes fot Pitta 2d view PSL SECTS SS ae cine ele Washington, D. C. 
i FS Ket a ae st iiewt Rank . BEE seh 2- sks nh dno sone eeewin a Annapolis, Md. 
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EAST AREA ORGANIZATIONS: Cant f ontlatag BS a... seven teaevascnas ins . ide v8 
aa : ; an ss ag Red acceler apc ipa: uiladelphia, Pa. 
ESERVE AREA, PHILADELPHIA, PA ae a W. Dale Syracuse x 
, nena. » 2d" 'Lieut. James ROSS aretectans panera sce yracuse, N. Y. 
Capt. Harry C. Grafton, Phi ones tar on, Mass. et Fong sce i gl ERR IE ARERR ee inet ) Qaincy, RT. 
Sites Miners Ratios T.Maedie oN... .. 5... cnc ccccscccced Boston, Mass 2d a jeorge W. Eakin. ...............eeeeeeeeeees oBimburst, Del 
RN ete dave nie biGcs 6's vin oR A Atlantic, Mass. (Ca t’ Ch Goprge Wo TAMMY... osc ccs cae eccenseemaens Buffalo, N.Y. 
Capt. E 302nd Company, Rochester, N. ¥ Capt, Charles A. Ns coeds cerech oan es ncke een fiigints Begehs Va. 
seca wit company, as 1 ‘Lieut BST ge oie eae a mela tele Virginia Beach, Va. 
2d ey Mlwin Of thank... os... Rochester, N. Y pee TNE RS cage «san vcetosss<spenasah ered aioe Y 
2 scons Bigs ys pene ill ea Webster, N. Y. ir tae William G. Fay...... Gaeecipt keen ees, Ba. 
frsveeocversederecersese Webster, N- f Liew Powe oe aa ja ncukst hats ekae eae en ron sa n, Md. 
| | . cin dies Sia a eG ye) 0 a 5 am ea aaa ae ahaa” Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee , sO ROee ald, ol nay ye oly 
2 ieut. William E. Donovan, Commandin . Mari pares E, FOR. oo +2 voveevceceeseceeeeseeeene ee Pertland, Me 
5 : . canbe a Marin lag, SOREN eal Ree Rae ea Portland, Me. 
2d Lieut, M ee th Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 2d Lieut Loren H. Fryer... ecoccecsscsecsseseessesseall anwdowne, Pa 
Jieut, Mark F. Kessenich, Commanding I ; Ist pee Malcolm B.. Galbreath........0...eeeeeee eae, Webster, N.Y, 
TELA, eR song Island City, N. Y. Cc he Tra F, Gillikin........... eee weston, W.Va 
Ist Li , th Company, Philadelphia, Pa od Li jeorge E.’ Golding... --..-2seseeesereerssnees OBrgoklyn, No 
2d aah. Mawned S. Evans, Commanding ’ . : C. . Hs MMR NR. acd aciensds sev nveeonsesnn Sean. A Y. 
a NG cn cen veuw eve en Philadelphia, Pa il MI RE cou pus. xyes ba venrsinben thine eae Gee 
o/c Nae Lansdowne, Pa. an hrresg games ~ Griffin ooo eee eeeee neces “ete 
: oe 2 Lieut. og OO ggleehde te hapeabamnam aaa Salem, Va. 
- pene. a E. Bigler, Commanding. ee 24 pry pias, Haddad. .. .. beeeeeteeeeessseeenas wetland, ; 
2d tout. HR a pee Worcester, Mass. 1s ieut. Donald M. Hamilton............++--++++++++Washi eg 
2 in i  . . ks ecncewecce Worcester, Mass. ad aoe Fe ting Hammond. .......+4..02002+0+ Washington, D.C. 
ee Worcester, Mass. 2d Lieut. Don N. Higgins, Jr.......00.000cscsceeees a ae 
Capt. Charles E. F th Company, Portland, Me. 2 Licwe ITN i... cach nace baud ssatl eee Yee NOY. 
2d Lie Wi E. Fogg, Commanding... . 2d 7 ary EME. 4 of cosy rbsa+scunskeieoul NSawtuchel, BT. 
2d Li ut. —s Ue cee 8s és sonra cael sie we Portland, Me. 1s ieut. Howard W. Houck........ EOP Ge Brooklyn, NY: 
2 ee MINTER, MIRMRIOEIN 0 oocnc cs csc cces race cn. South Portland, Me. a —_ Joseph UME. cc. ba vat’ favaieieeoads ils ee 
se ie 5 RR Susliend Be. 0 — — f ERS. os, hs oh nes sdkdec aise cee cae on ee 
? RESERVE AREA, CHICAGO, ILL. Capt, Albert H. ee ee Poughquag ‘(Dutchess County), 0. 
Capt. Wm. V. C 306th Company, Detroit, Mich. Ct aint es Johnson... .... teseteeseetesees oNew York, N ¥ 
2d Lieut Sten alhoun, Commanding... . . od Li heodore C. Johnson. .........eeeeeceeeeeeen wCherrvdale, "Va 
2d Lieut. Senes ES gid ons inc sss esas cecee sh Detroit, Mich. 1 jeut. John G. IN vores rauous ce cule bes. ae econ te ig 
EE RE, on ca ccwseescevoeves Detroit, Mich. 2d Lieut. Oscar E. Kelly.............+.....-+.Ozone P. re Te te NAY 
ost dade tpeceaceamemiaaaaa ia, os fo een ek Sener pode? EB 
Capt. Iven C ‘ ompany, Toledo, Ohio. 2d at he ee CEM ibatistle Ma 
2 n C. Stickney, Commanding.... P 2d A EME IR in = hshaus sienaerdxekeesenegd Waston Ne 
Mi a alameda Toledo, Ohio 24 Vieut. William K. Lations.. 2000000000 c ici prc 
2d Lieut. Wal . ompany, Milwaukee, Wis. Cc i aoe ci ives rhsev er vonekes eee Weheabete? Ney 
5 alter E. Henschen, Commanding. Mi ist Li Arthur Ee Lyng sooo ceccecceseeeeeeerseeeenag Winthrop, Nias 
ee ilwaukee, Wis. 2 — Stephen A. *McCidlian Re siete ai ck ae Wieeees, yay 
Capt. George R, Lewi pany, St. Paul, Minn. Ist Lieut John J. McDonald... +......0eee00eesooegy sees sOnaet, Mass 
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vac eae St. Pol, Mie. So ee ee. ansaid ene Whe raion Be 
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eae ere St. Paul. Mi ‘ot i hy agg etseeseesereveseesetesses N ci York, aa 
ingernree cece daiwa : Soy sg. SOA aaa le ew York, N. Y. 
Capt. Donald T. Wind 5th Company, Chicago, Ill. 4 — Donald M. Marshall.......-.....2..-- 0-0 "Boston, Mass 
2d Lieut. H inder, Commanding...... <q iaewt. Horace S. Mazet.................-.+.Douglaston, Tet NY 
ee es ones ee ae 24 Tieut. John MacD. | “aerate -++-Dougiaston, TT N.Y. 
PR ork pare aie ammond, Ind. Marine Gunner William J. M ee Ra Poughkeepsie, 7? : 
WESTERN RESERVE AREA, SAN FRANCIS Sa kien wan “ye see eee »- Richmond, , 
rs : serra ay 24" Powe 2 hg os Cc Oe eh ee ae Raa Richmond, Va 
: ‘ ‘ Company, Los Angel z ai. John D. Nevin........ Ried ek A his se ta be bees oe . 
ist Lieut. James M. B geles, Calif. 2d Lieut. Benjami big tare aks 2 , or, Me 
2d Lieut. pone Tiga a Jr., Commanding......Hunti ) ‘ Ist Lieut so age W. Norsis...........6044. Locus Valley, CT. N.Y. 
Mar. Gnr. J . Card Ft a “+ ington Park, Calif. 2d Li «Sree MM ccs ferensces vars. a io 2 e 
2 Be 8 SS a 2 Inglewood, Calif. 2d Hy storg ie a ann eE wansaies. NY 
eee: ARRES ARE Los Angeles, Calif. C. ieut. Milton V. ERC SaR Ee?” a ¥ 
Ist Lieut. Clarence Company, Seattle, Wash. od Ti iiss bop hpins sos sereensnbohe New Yor ee 
2d Lieut. TU ater H. Baldwin, Commanding e 2d iewt William M. Parker......-....-...+-+0+++++-Wa hington, D.C 
2d Lieut. Ile, CS oe Seattle, Wash. 9 ee ME iia 5 bans e'vewo ns sap anaendens Washington, > ¢ 
SST Seattle, Wash. = iy oa EN BE ass bess s ks sdaven eens Warsinatos, & C- 
perreeseereeess Seattle, Wash. 24 Lieut Francis AM. Radford BPenie veer Sk kes Spin bath. oe hag pres 2 Conn. 
# | 2d Lient. Alfred S, = eae hd ane ease laverford, 
wat, OFFICERS Sars Metion Hy Mere 2608 ahi 2 ¢ 
: 2 z ‘ oa ey all alata lars aac iia ea ie ; 
ee sabi 24 ica. Telwin gckwell. se .seeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeens ee enti: BY 
Marine G ne ee reece se aes Annapolis, - od TT ae L. Rothafel.............00seeeeeeeee eee New York, YY 
2d Lieut. weer in i tees New York, N. 2d peng Fohn T. Salmon. .......+s.eeeseeveeeeseeey “Carbondale,” Pa 
2d Lieut. ae te: alee aa eae SA Atlantic, es Ist Lieut Frank J. Sazama......0..--00000e00ee soe Wi shington, D.C 
2d Lieut, Paul W. Atwood..................-++-+»+,New Yo Tok hs | Mai. Gee My ig: sees RRR RR IaoE racoma, Park Md 
2d Lieut Wi aero ks oe casos s oneal New York, N. Y Capt. Edwat a New York. 3 
Ist Lieut. atm ROSEN leita iad alata .. Tonawanda, N. Y. 2d Li Edward P. Simmonds............000.--+0000eee “Philadel | 
) wilh Paths Tonawanda, N- ¥. 2 pe gs gE Senne ven nes rosea toes ssay Philadelphia, an 
Ie REMING Cine GeCL Ae New York, N. Y. pout Pe ag to A. % ssyhat ge A AR RIGS. ud. 
P ieut. Richard W. Sooy....... bso x vkwues MRLs Le bay le Y. 
irhkens horraaee Ocean City, N, J. 
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Marine Gunner Herbert G. Southworth.............Bellmore, L. I., N.Y. ist Eienut,. Lawrence F. Droste.:; suicuss oveukiccs +> cinnttabe Detroit, Mich. 
2d mete oe LP. mORernahy;.. s,s codecs wcle 6 6s 5 vem one Richmond, Va. ODE eMONe ETO  o sic ocs sok uc cee tas «deans Kansas City Mo. 
2d Lieut. RN CE GRRE. one od. clic cna Bem ciaicceoans New York, N. Y. aa Liéukt. Donel D. Fiera... ee caw bi bee ee Detroit, Mich. 
Maj. Sydney D. Sugar..... bs dw 6 lou. 8 bes Wow 00,0) 60.60 oe oe: saent: Chastes S. Forbell.. . 0c. cones ood aden wdenee Missoula, Mont. 
2d Lieut. Thomas W, Sw: art. GF clevde Aw non ate eleecd © 0 0 NR, ee Cope Fame. Re. Poster... os. ceca aes cana ewe eee Benton Til. 
2d Lieut. Howard H. Sypher, Rs oie vices lak 045) Bethlehem, Pa. bee -Eneat. Lee Fox... ... is. syss cus te ieee eae eed eran Akron, Ohio 
EOS COME TORN OSOMIDHETY «oo oo cock 8 es oe ec doce sere Washington, D. C. 2a: Eisgt. Stenhen E. Gillis...\\..:. ccc ee ees Detroit, Mich 
2d Lieut; Edward S. Thompson........600sscccccssee® Schéencetady, N. ¥.° . 2d) Lieut. Havetd D. Golds..........cccapnconecoeseesueee Detroit, Mich. 
meal. Lous FV. Tiremierman, ¥r.....0.. <6 oc cece scccadesnses Qt SORE fe Ww, Ist Lieut. Conrad S. Grove Re: LER eS Detroit, Mich. 
Ist Lieut. Harold H. Titus........ asada Gane Kane Washington, D. C. Marine Gooner Van Allen Hale.........c<ccoscchusaavae’ Detroit, Mich. 
Ist Lieut. Cilfton G. Travers. ... 02.0.6. eee sere e renee ease Beacon,- N. Y. Quartermaster Clerk Claud C. Hamel pe se Canal Zone 
Be COU MUO WRIOT is POM a. 6 acne pene be dece boeres scala New Yorm, N.Y. et Dieot. ‘Raymond W: Haneon..........c...cesadeestweens Macomb, III. 
Capt. James J. Tunney... .......eseecccccsccceseseceacs Philadelphia, Pa. Capt: Benjamin L. Harper... ....00.00rcccceccescacvedeus Peshtigo, Wis. 
Ci ON I cans cecennss sues duces Wadinnies, D.C. Capt. Este Mme... 6... kcsccelacdbsvassneeeas Milwaukee, Wis. 
2d Lieut. Henry V. VanValkenburg............Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 2d Lieut. Delbert W. Heath.............ccccceeccccecces St. Paul, Minn. 
Maj. Littleton W. T. Waller.....--.--.+-0eeeeeeeeeeees Wilmington, Del. ist Lieut. Bertram A. ee ee een ee ger Kansas City, Mo. 
2d Lieut. C. Egerton Warburton............+.-0-eee0e] Yew York, N. Y. ist: Lieut: Herbert’ Ay Tedgeeiie sic sc causa cotgen eseween Kansas City, Mo. 
Ist Lieut. Harry B. Wehrenberg........---++ee+e+e eens Woodridge, N. J. 2d. Liews. Walker’ E.. Tentemia cc. 65 Sciwe dnc Cubseneasees Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ist Liewt. Charles S. Weiler. ......-..0+00-- -o+oee+--Lambertville, N. J. 2d Lieut. William M. E. Hess..........0.-cceccvcsscccsecs Evanston, III, 
2d Lieut. Russell F. Wherry............... ..++++..Tonawanda, N, Y. Capt. Carlton “BHR «os os cco cess cs oslsd as oe gee ere eee Chicago, IIl. 
Capt. Frank B. Wilbur..... eRe ow aah Se nee eae North Scituate, R. I. Ist Lieut. Philip R. Hockenberger..........-sececssscves Columbus, Nebr. 
Capt. Stanley E. Wilson............. sec eee e eee e eee Philadelphia, Pe. 2d Lieut. Joseph T; Wothman... «+... cases ssotenostanacace Detroit, Mich. 
Caut. James Wood........... ssc ceeee ee see vee eerereeens Peekskill, N. Y. Capt. George M. Hollenbeck........... os ve vine 00.5 6:0 pie 6 edu: anna 
Capt. Wethered SI. vison s2senyaencei scanning oo . Owings, _ Md. Marine Gunner Charles H. Hunnell, Jr.......e+eeeeeeeees Valpraiso, Ind. 
Capt. Darius T. Wool..... Re Ae at ee Pe Pt ee New York, N. Y. 2d Lieut. Louis A. Holmes...... aa Grand Island, Nebr. 
Ist Lieut. Ross M. Hutchinson......... ......-Cambridge City, Ind. 
Southern Area 7 a BO 8 re eee viteale ide saga Omaha, Nebr. 
* : ® 2d. Eient, Laster We. Johnae oe.oicc « s nccdas dg Bemiveeeeetens Chicago, IIl. 
2d Lieut. Alan M, : Abele. ... 2. cece cece cere cere ee eeeeeced Atlanta, Ga. 2a Lieut. Richard Ni JebneoRs es... oo cc kcw ssw gure ......Fremont, Nebr. 
2d Lieut. Edwin Pp. Athens ee , Atlanta, Ga. Ist Liens, Clasence £,. JOrgatis .% 6c cctcisns« eewbeswrkasae Waukegan, IIl. 
2d Lieut. William T. Barr.............ssececesceess ... Galveston, Tex. ist Ejeet: Gecar Bi: TROGIR. ook coc ik a os is een eee Youngstown, Ohio 
Capt. Victor A. Barraco.... Feet e ween Peete wees Houston, Tex. 26 Laewk.. Eemest SG. Teaeiet e's. v5 occ cuss 0c cnteee tenance Peoria, Iil. 
Capt. Stanley A. Beard..... 0.0.0... cece ee eee reer eens Houston, Tex. 2d Lieut. Harold M. Keller............0.0eeeeeeeeeees Calumet City, Il. 
Capt. Bernard W. Bierman Fee eee eee ee ete en eeee New Orleans, La. 20 Eset. Pr@end - TRaee eg ies ood ane occa ee wet ei Minneapolis, Minn. 
2d Lieut. Frank B. Birthright... ....-.....eeee eee ness Knoxville, Tenn. ist Lieut. Leonard Kinsell............0.seceeseeceececeees Fargo, N. D. 
2d Lieut, Robert C. Bradford............ .....++-Oklahoma City, Okla. 28 Eheut. Jol Vi Baeee esc cccescchepes depancvseowas Winnebago, Minn. 
Capt. Alfred H. Branham............. -s+eseesseeess+Nashville, Tenn. 24 Lieut. Albert C. Kuehnert............eeeeeeeseeeeeeees Wichita, Kans. 
2d Lieut. George W. Bryce............+-+.4+- Rs Florence, S.C. 2d Lieut. Bailey EMODENE coo e's 3.5 eaa.cs ob 5 ok Eden eu ee Peoria, Ill. 
Cant. Darant S; Bashanat.... 0.60.60. cecces : College Station, Tex. 24 Lieut Wistar Hi. Lenge Re arin ty i wt Kansas City, Mo. 
Ist Lieut. Roy H, Burton.... SReA SE APSIRG OP Sees, > -- McAlester, Okla. Cant. Tioases::G. Letehworth..: 2... de deiecastese dense Kansas City, Mo. 
Ist Lieut. St. Julien R, Childs... 0.2.0... eee eee eees Charleston, S.C. Cant. George: Re Lewis coc2 ceca t.vesy ecatagseenenss Geen St. Paul, Minn. 
Ist Lieut. Charles F, Crisp. ag an SS at Se a diets gga tb = \mericus, Ga. 2d Lieut. Willem F. Leadon. <¢.\.. cu « Sececsitccces bhan Denver Colo. 
Capt. Frank M. Cross. -........-ssecessererereeeceerceecs Ensley, Ala. ict Lieut, Colin J. McDonald......... A a St. Paul, Minn. 
Ist Lieut. Wallace D, Culbertson. ..........++-+see-eeeee nes Miomt, Fi: 34 Lieut, Malesia A. Medieneld..........dcc.cccnepnet Des Moines, Iowa 
Capt. Josephus Daniels, Jr... 6... eee cece eee eee e eens .. Raleigh, N. C. 28 Liset. Bones E... Meracwmne:....... 2 dessweeinn cawe Cheyenne, Wyo. 
2d Lieut. Eugé ne Be Diboll pie she Movers bora sew an teat .New Orleans, La. tab Vihent  Crtion” G~ Ma tleee. &. . sc ccdc dase eee Detroit, Mich. 
2d Lieut, John S. Egan......... cece cece cece cece eeeenes c .Sapulpa, Okla. 2d Liew: Timothy 3B. By MEER Mre.. ox i cccmivecseen cuees Missoula, Mont. 
Capt. William J. J, Elger.. 0... 0.6.0 sce cece sence eee ees New Orleans, La. 24 Lieut. Arthur B. Maas..............scceeeeseeeesece St. Paul, Minn. 
er i SO ME UNONOL, fos 56040 wr oled Obs OW © Ne eee Reale Sern Dallas, Tex. ie “ea” Eien: > eames Hemlock, Ohio 
Capt. Harry G. Fortune. ... . ste easeceseconcewereseneeecs Tulsa, Okla. 15¢ Lieut. George F. Malcolm...........-.eeeeeeseeees Des Moines, Iowa 
2d Lieut. Byron B. Freeland. . es Fee ey As Miami, Fla. Ist Lieut. August H. Malsberger.............0.eeeeeeees Springfield, Ill. 
C.,  RRE NUNES CHIT 5 ons ik cet sesees Saeeewteucumen Pensacola, Fla. Capt. John P. Manton..........cceccccccveccvcnsccscces Cleveland, Ohio 
2d Lieut. James B. Gracy..... Ae hel AanekG cane eetetes Colucshin, Tom. tes Eisen Bask TF, Misetieei:. occ oso cbe deWd ods ecactac LaFayette, Ind. 
Marine Gunner George W. Harbaugh.............-+:- Parris Island, S. C. SA tinek Callies WE MIAN, 6s 8 < ov dr cco Wed« bade cewden Champaign, Ill. 
2d Lieut, Maurice S. Hardin.........-..++.-+seeeeeees ..-+Dallas, Tex. 24 Lieut. Walter A. Maxwell. .........0ccceeccecccceceseces Decatur, Ill. 
Gk Tisai, Mice Fic Harvie. . once ees ccwie cone easews _» Magnolia, Miss. 94 Lieut Arthur E. Mead....cc.-ccccccccessccevievers Flandreau, S. 
2d Lieut. Mark F. Heaney..........+..-++- eve eeea Greensboro, N. C. 24 Lieut. Lyle H. Meyer..........cecececececeeececs Minneapolis, Minn. 
2d Lieut. John A. Hill, Jr.... 0... c cece cece eee eee anes Memphis, Tenn. 15¢ Lieut. Wells W. Miller............0.-eceeeeceeeeeeeeees Chicago, Ill. 
2d Lieut. Thomas T. Holloway, Jr...... Crear fere ....Dallas, Tex. Capt: Lassies Ba Maiti cos oss ads. ocdeess cher namaenanelee Denver, Colo. 
2d Lieut. William E. canals aS SHS. EK.S SFE ornate Birmingham, Ala. 2d Lieut. Harry A. Mellarky:. ...o-0. cece Saeteteecoenngen St. Paul, — 
Capt. John F, Horn..... Bl inet alee nae ECaE Uaaconieien cece eed } Austin, lex. 9d Lieut. Emil Mi. Northenscold.. i... os desseacaxnkscces Gladstone, Mich. 
eg eg Sf Og ee re Grand Prairie, Tex. Capt. Michdel H, O'Briet... cciecccccccginesvscswecubeaes Detroit, Mich. 
2d Lieut. Thomas P. Jackson...... ee Houston, Tex. 2q Lieut. Milburn E. Peterson............0eceececeeeeeeee Detroit, Mich 
Capt. Charles M. Krausse... rete ee nees -+++++-.San Antonio, Tex. 2d Lieut. John B. Philbin.........0....cececeeeeeeeeeweeecs Pueblo, Colo. 
Capt. Aubrey O. L oughmiller siete ar ai Rlaiatae aceravecd’h «ee npIee a Caen Canton, Tex. 2d Lieut. Christopher Pichap....sodccsscos teas iedascasset Omaha, Nebr. 
2d Lieut. William C. Miller. .......-..++eseseeeeeeeerereess Dallas, Tex. Capt. William J. Platten........cceeesceceecceeeserers Green Bay, Wisc. 
Capt. Samuel J. Montgomery...........-02 cece rene eee eeees Tulsa, Okla. 2d Lieut. George C Dawe ics sui baw eee ea aur eee Lisbon, Ohio 
Capt, William A. Morrison........ a CR al eae Spartanburg, S.C. 24 Lseut.. Stafford Fi POG6. «2. os dececdces Buses stceceveny Denver, Colo. 
2d Lieut. Alvin E. Neal....... UE EES eg Per es oe Birmingham, Ala. Cook, Falls. Bs. Cela os 5 icc ince cons teeniteees Kings Mills, Ohio 
Ist Lieut. Samuel F. Patterson. .......-- 6 eee eee cree ee eee Pensacola, Fla. 2d Lieut; Yoseplt. R. RaMNeR: 2... . 05 50c0ea ven evnnsgacepeees Urbana, Ill. 
2d Lieut. William R. Priddy... 0.0.0. .ee sess eee cece eee e ees Dallas, Tex. lat Liewt. Howard A. Ro@ere. os 6s ccdic cs ci'c'n's Shan weseyedens Oak Park, Ill. 
Ist Lieut. Rex Saffer...... oe coe ee ererereeesece Neamt, Xia. 24 Lieut... Dewey A. Mowtltcs.< cose s Gsesecs gugam cena Kansas City, Mo. 
aa. Liew Cherian B. Schacher.... ..6cscass inte be 6 sateen Montgomery, Ala. ad View. Henry Tienes <oic os cues 9 acc deneeeeney Stubenville, Ohio 
aees., COUREOR Es, GIMGIBIT. Fc oc kc oss ebe Wee's coe oe eune Reems . Melbourne, Fila. Cant. mebert. M.. Wlerid 5545 <5 605i 3 sc dens ous shueecnel Kansas City, Mo. 
Ist Lieut. Scott Snodgrass..........-... -sssseeceeeeesSan Angelo, Tex. Maj. Ralph L. Schiesswohk............sceeecceeeeceeeeerses .Peoria, Ill. 
aq List, Arthur .W. Stowe. ...... 2.086. ce osererevcee Fort Worth, Tex. 2d Lieut, Charles J. Schlapkohl.... ......cccccscevevsccces Lakefield, Minn. 
Ist Lieut. Clark W. Thompson......... Aare Waa Sn Peace re Galveston, Tex. Sd Liews. Cast G.. Bemenibieis ag ven osaies ckcdc.cccukaecoueee’ Detroit, Mich. 
2d Lieut. Charles E. Ward............0ee ee ce sree rece eenees Miami, Fla. Capt. Frank L. Shantion.......0..csssecssecccceeed Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Ist Lieut. Joseph Wickes........ RES CUS CN en SRG wee eaeM Austin, Tex. 94 Lieut, Kenneth E. Shepard.......<...s.-s-csensnespbeane Chicago, Ill. 
2d Lieut. O. P. Wolcott. ... 00... cece eee e reece renee eee nes Dallas, Tex. 1st Liew Floyd E.. Samithie. 6. oo cccic sce de day. qauewerea cee Omaha, Nebr. 
Marine Gunner Frank R. Worthington.................- New Orleans, La. 2d Lieut, -‘Teeey S&S. Smith... <.. <<<. ccuvsccedbersvaewceman Detroit, Mich. 
2d Lieut. Benjamin B, Southworth...............-.+....Schooleraft, Mich. 
Central Area Ist Lieut. Karl P. Spencere..: .ccewessivecscuseseccccesees wee aot a 
a : , 2 i - js SER CP TT ELLE TS Ck eee ee oledo, 10 
Capt. Rodowe H. Abeken.......-..-++++ssseeereees ss -ogSte: Ranalag Sil SE ASI cee a Sete cla ce vara team Oak Park, Ill. 
2d Lieut. Howard Be NR a% 5,0 dos, Cee « fare ne ee Hammond, Ind. 3d pod Benjamin MO Mila... .. ws doateear tn ain Indianapolis, Ind. 
2d Lieut. John MG OO dee vc ak ee pce setae er .Ishpening, Mich. Casts Ween: Gi Ci cs os <<'anee cs, 002 Rbonacraawencaied Toledo, Ohio 
Ist Lieut. Clay R. Apple......... 2.0 -seeeseeeeeeeeees . Greeley, Colo. tet. Liect. Lewis By Starts. oe co ovicg 0cus 5 Gide Sec cccnwes Kansas City, Mo. 
Ist Lieut. Alexander M. Arnold Wie er et Aa bik see ans . Chicago, Ill, Jak ‘Edun, esedte 3. GUMMMMA. s s..0s gasag0bWandnaccacteeneene Hays, Kans. 
2d Lieut. Claudious H. Baker....... Wh es athe tale es Fletcher, Ohio Cua. We THM, |. tagies ks oxi vauoreve Reco Hopkinsville, Ky. 
2d Lie ut. Albert E. Barnard........-..+-seeeseeee .. University City, Mo. ‘et Lieut. Clarence W. , Videan Bc cach ot eee Detroit, "Mich. 
tet Lieut. Robert E. Barrett... ........00--s00es White Bear Lake, Minn. Sot Ldowe, Were 0. WOM << 0s nc disc ss ootgb adie bacon Dayton, Ohio 
Ist Lieut. James Oe oe es ok iso Oem cac OR UEC Canc een ean Joliet, Ill. lok Chek Wes i WMMIOOAS: . cco. vas deteactbaaee cot Richmond, Ind. 
Ist Lieut. Cofwin R. Bennett........... Seu oe area Des Moines, Towa oe View Winene OWNING so sco’ oo ova xs Babee Saunas bal Chicago, Ill 
oor agg Le _ ci6.sig © vig GWM EON Co 05 eS. Kee Si Rds 1 Pcs —_ ad heat, Oneae 00,  Wietelll ««  ccacecs =. cscé Eathweks as Farmer City, Ill. 
ee NG i, Ns no oad ieee wees & 0 vob CES ndianapolis, Ind. ook . “Tr WTinde. . “Tab 
re tes ig hia ceo ehh al eel ea a 22 Denver, . Cole. Capt: Donald T. Winders... i. o.0002 cccwcdcwees deuseees Calumet City, Ill. 
20 'tanat,. joun. FY. Bytion..........0..: tit bil eee Albuquerque, N. Mex. — 
ek, - | RES Ie, CE ore so a's sivss bse + 60 braus wi ae Detroit, Mich. Western Aree 
20, Eee. Dee 6 CMD, «ok eaecaie 00 ash caaes ...lowa City, lowa Capt. William H. Abrams... ......ccccesccecceeweeesis Los Angeles, Calif. 
SSG Daeot. Berens, <F. CMAONARE. soc cies eas She eee as ...-Derver, Colo. 24: Cieut.. Barton 2... AGRIC 6. cid ccs nV Cds tke eee Portland, Oreg. 
Sea T reek PRMTURNO CRON OF sous are. eae ae Veen tk vaeee E. St. Louis, Il. 2d Lieut, Joseph. Pe Ameme se 6.05.0.005ns capigns ev Sce eee San Diego, Calif. 
eatin Cees Tobn. -. Clevtoi. . tas nc cc cbesc asc: 0a seen Gary, Ind. 2d Liedt, Peter: BOG iia 5. ces ces ccceecccvtiesague Los Angeles, Calif. 
FOG POOR. Toms Sie GORY s vss o's oviiic CUE ee tees ao panel Detroit, Mich. 2d Lieut: Lewis M. Andrews... ics oc cece eee sce .Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aa Gapeeee. Tete We ASMNOON. «5 5 o's vice os ove les SPR ea ete OS St. Louis, Mo. Capt. Stewart H. Appleby. «2.2.0.2 scveecuss sven Casa Grande, Arizona 
Marson Gunner: Thomas G. Currigan, ... 5. cocdes cee scens Denver, Colo. ist Lieut. Clarence Freeh es Ce ice deved 'cheonneesebes Seattle, Wash. 
ee eR I Be RMON oe 58 0 6d eb. w on vi abaly sl ....Kansas City, Mo. let’ Eieut:.. Geormecla TBs ces é occcn ie 0500s 04 tyre e'e tude cee arene 
SOR: Rt, EOE Teo TURWAE. 6 id's a Sb eic nv x oe ee eedas ....Kansas City, Mo. De, RSet eee Ee ON oa’ vas ob 00.0 vc ce Cables eaeeeneeeanel Seattle, Wash. 
Be Bee, S.-W, SPOOUUNMIR SS ou esis bs sv de ses lee oe bmnd peeeee Odon, Ind. 1st Laents Cock Te - Os 6 onic SA cacativeeesipawemn Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bi HR RNEUNRO 0; EMUMISO ecg cts ch ane e de ep iiaatee’ Montrose, Iowa Capt. Frederick M. Bock, Jr.......cc.sececcecscenes San Francisco, Calif. 
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a Reet, Becks C. Bomamy... .... 1. ccscecccccccccscescens San Diego, Calif. Ist _Lieut. James P. J. McKevitt.........-..++++++.-.+...Spokane, Wash. 
2d Lieut. Eugene Bradford........-..ccessseseceees aoe an .Fresno, Calif. Maj. William M. MclIlvain.................-+.+ee00- Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ist Lieut. Charles C. Bradley........cses--seeeevees San Francisco, Calif. 2d Lieut. Wilham E, McKevitt.........6.s.sceecessecccees Baker, Oreg. 
EES SEE OES | eae Seattle, Wash. BC TOG FONG C. BCUMINEE. cee eee er crt ene n rein’ Portland, Oreg. 
oy eee Se ee ee eer Berkeley, Calif. 2d Lieut. Richard C. Mangrum................sssceees San Diego, Calif. 
NE a | ea Huntington Park, a1 ‘a —_ x EE es Gn 4 «ga eens otek eens bey 
iiss Ainge soe ese ecrveccccsseese Willows, Calif. BROS, VINO Be OUND Bok cc cnsvce cca gese bee's .Santa Barbara, Calif. 
ESS ERE iS NEE Inglewood, Calif. Ist Lieut. ge age oe DID cc, Gg ehek Cts t'o. a Le Se es Portland, Oreg. 
ee EEE SS Se OES EES re Portland, Oreg. i, © Rec as, on piacere sb o.b'< 0a 0 00.85.06 we ae Oakland, Calif. 
Ist Lieut. lt § RNC Ss 19 ose 6 0.0. 000 os 6 40.0 hd Taylor, pac a ee er ere ae eee tg ao § —— 
CR sc tcc we sec ce seecesse.-s9an Francisco, Caht. De RAOUL. PT PPIs oo ck s0 css se cweese .......Long Beach, Calif. 
2d "Lien: EE SE ee eee Los Angeles; Calif. 2d Lieut. George Os Omier... 00. cic erences .San Francisco, Calif. 
Nee ..San Francisco, Calif. 20 TAG Fees Le MOTE, Vic eo bie hick eet eusserne {10 Francisco, Calif. 
BR Se OR =e . were’ i Ak, <I EE ee oo ys Sin en ords alow. dex ? - - kioaiae. a 
2d Lieut. H ENN Ts. sc x's wa. pia bien oe ee eattle, ae OG) Re Meta ROB onc Oe ks bas lo ew ieee se oasis . .... Seattle, Wash. 
Capt. Paul gg OS A Gla bet res < veseeeseeesese9@n Francisco, Calif. 2d Lieut. "al M. Wiabec A SS aes AOE GTS ERE Pe Portland, Oreg. 
Capt. John J. ang ace 4 4 6 2s .........,So0uth Pasadena, Calif. Tot Taeut; Teneo Ts. BAVMONG. «ov 6.5 os cnsid cc te cece Long Beach, Calif. 
Capt. Baldwin W. Foote.......................San Diego County, Calif. yy a ee errr rT eT 
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Field Officers Course at Marine School 


(Continued from page 50) 


regulations which serve as an excuse for the marking 
system also serves as an explanation of why some of the 
subjects are included in the Field Officer’s Course and yet 
treated so lightly as to make their inclusion seem ridiculous. 
They “cover” the entire range of subjects which non-graduates 
of the school are required to pass upon their examinations 
for promotion. The deplorable part of this policy is that 
this valuable time is taken from the already too short a time 
available for the major subjects. 

While the system of examinations and marks is believed 
to prevent the desired cultivation of originality, initiative and 
independence of thought, I am of the opinion that there is 
another school policy which equally prevents the mastering 
of the subjects taught and prevents the crystall:zing of the 
large mass of informatin presented into principles that the 
student can carry with him the remainder of his career. 
This is the policy of carrying along a number of subjects 
or problems concurrently. 

The student is kept in a swirl which is dizzying. He 
cannot give considered thought to any one subject. About 
the time he gets himself oriented, the subject is dropped until 
next day or next week and a new subject confronts him 
It is the method used in schools where the object is the 
mechanical absorption of facts, rules and procedure and 
where the reasoning and applicatory powers of the student 
are not especially desired. It is believed to be wiser to con- 
sider in the Field Officer’s Course but one subject at a time 
and to cover it thoroughly before passing on to the next. 
Truly quality in this case is paramount to quantity. Even if 
this system prevented study of all the subjects now scheduled, 
the final results would be more beneficial. 

One of the most important, if not the most important, 
subject taught in this Course—Overseas Expeditions**—is 
seriously handicapped by the present system. Let me give a 
specific illustration of how this subject was cared for on the 
schedule: The first week of the “Overseas Course” had one 
two-hour conference on “Defense of Coast Lines” on Tues- 
day and another two-hour conference on “Advanced Bases” 
on Thursday. Both of these conferences were on mornings 
of days when “pay” problems on other subjects were scheduled 
for a four-hour period in the afternoons. During this same 
week the following subjects were scheduled: International 
Law, Division on a March and Halt, Formation and Duties 
of an Advance Guard, Advance Guard Action, March Tables 
and March Graphs. Flank Guard Actions, Organization and 
Functions of the G-4 Section, and the two “pay” problems 
previously mentioned. / 

The student barely had time to read the text on the 
various subjects scheduled. He could not really study any 
of these subjects sufficiently to form his own considered con- 
clusions on them. He must therefore be content with accept- 
ing the statements of the text and the thumb rules of the 
instructors without stopping to reason the whys and the 
wherefores. Even these examples and thumb rules become a 
scrambled mass of information to be remembered only until 
the next “pay” problem on the subiect is completed. The 
week cited above is a typical example of the schedule. 

The same criticism of lack of time for considered thought 
applies to all of the other subjects and especially to Map 
Problems and Estimates of the S'tuation. The Map Problems 
and Estimates of the Situation are usually confined to one 
afternoon as compared to four to six days for a_ similar 
problem or estimate at the Naval War College. Only five 
formal Estimates of the Situation were required during the 
school year and these were not the preface to but the be- 
ginning and end of the situation and problem considered. 
It is believed that the decision of every problem should be 
arrived at by way of a formal estimate of the situation. To 
make a hurried mental estimate may simulate field conditions 
but is unproductive for instructional purposes. 

One thing that is closely linked in my mind with the type 
of schedule above discussed is the lecture system of instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the system of instruction is primarily respon- 
sible for the type of schedule. I have described the system 
as used in the Naval War College, Junior Course, as one of 
giving the student a problem, every material facility, and 
time, with no “instructors” but with a staff of one director 


and two or three assistant directors who direct the work and 
are available for consultation and discussion. For my class 
of approximately fifty students at the Junior War College, 
there were one director and two assistants There were other 
staff officers in a separate section who conducted research, 
made plans, and prepared the historical narratives. 

I will now compare this with what I have termed the 
lecture system as used in the Field Officer’s Course, In my 
class there were seventeen students and for them were one 
director and ten instructors. These instructors taught by the 
methods used in many colleges. Text was assigned to be 
studied at home at night, and next morning the instructor 
was supposed to lecture on this text for one hour. There 
were two or three such one-hour periods each morning. These 
lectures usually consisted of a paraphrase of the text or, in 
some cases, actually reading the text. The afternoons were 
devoted to “pay” problems, map exercises, or some form of 
practical exercise. This system is successful in many col- 
leges; why then is it not suitable to the Field Officer’s 
Course? Let us look into the matter. 

The staff of the Field Officer’s Course were each graduates 
of one or more of the following service schools: Naval War 
College (naval member only), General Staff School, Army 
School of the Line, Army Special Field Officer’s Course, 
Command and General Staff School, Army Infantry School— 
Advanced Course, Army Field Artillery School and Battery 
Officer’s Course of this school, Marine Corps Schools—Field 
and Company Officer’s Courses, Army Air Service Tactical 
School and the Ecole de Guerre of France. These schools 
have undoubtedly been of great help to these officers in their 
efforts to master the art of war However, in my opinion, 
if has fitted them more to direct the efforts of the students of 
this art who are so nearly their equals in years, length of 
service and service experience, than to instruct these students 
in the art of war. In -almost any such class, one of the 
students is likely to know more of a particular subject than 
the instructor because of his practical experience. The stu- 
dents and the school will be benefitted most by the directors 
and the students studying together rather than by having the 
instructors teach the students. 

Besides the mutual benefit to the school and the students 
by merely directing the studies of the students and being 
easily available for consultation and discussion, there are sev- 
eral other benefits to be derived from the discard of the 
lecture system. One of these is that it would release about 
seven of the instructors who now spend their entire time 
preparing for their next lecture or problem, delivering the 
lecture or problem, or marking the examination. These seven 
officers could then devote their time to improving the course 
in such ways as writing good texts on Overseas Expeditions, 
Small Wars, and other subjects where the present texts seem 
inadequate; revising and bringing up to date the present 
texts; doing research that will result in historical narratives 
or lectures on tactics that will enrich the school’s usefulness; 
or making plans which can be tested and studied in map 
maneuvers preparatory to the day when they may be executed 
on the ground. This section would furnish the material to 
the students, the directors would supervise its use. 

Another benefit to be derived from the discard of the 
lecture system is that the time now taken by the lectures, 
plus the time between lectures, would be available to the 
students for study at school where conditions can be made 
more suitable for undisturbed thought than can ever be the 
case at home where the family and friends intrude upon orie’s 
thoughts at the most inopportune moments. Collateral read- 
ing and even occasional study may be done at home with some 
success but, for a man with wife and children and home 
responsibilities, home study, day after day throughout the 
year, is believed to be most wasteful of time and effort and 
disposition. At present there are not adequate facilities at 
the Field Officer's School for study and the plans for the new 
school building do not make provision for such facilities, but 
both of these conditions can be remedied if there is the will. 

Changes in the above discussed school policies are be- 
lieved to be absolutely necessary in order to make the school 
fully effective. I am also of the opinion that, next after 
changing these policies. the school’s effectiveness could be 
most greatly increased by furnishing substantial background 
for the current studies by collateral reading on the part of 
the student and bv historical narratives presented by the staff. 

The Marine Corps is an establishment of vast tradition 
and notable achievement; its history beg:ns with the begin- 
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nings of this country; the history of marines begins with the 
first navies. During my year at this school, I did not hear 
one word of their history or achievements except brief refer- 
ences to some of their World War activities. Of the many 
available books—military and naval histories, campaigns and 
expeditions, foreign relations, treatises and works on matters 
of specific interest—not one was recommended for collateral 
reading. The course does include three historical rides over 
the battlefields of Fredericksburg, Chancelorsville, and Bull 
Run. These were interesting and instructive and are a step 
in the right direction. As has previously been stated, the 
Naval War College goes to great pains to give the students 
a historical background and to guide their collateral reading. 
The students find this one of the most valuable features of 
the course. 

Another similar ommission in the Feld Officer’s Course is 
the lack of any strategic studies. While it may not be the 
function of this course to consider war plans, it is believed 
that it would be broadening and beneficial to consider some 
strategic study as a background for the tactical studies. 

The other article referred to in the opening paragraph as 
dealing with the Marine Corps Schools was published in the 
December, 1929, issue of The Marine Corps Gazette. This 
article was by Lieut. Comdr. E. W. Broadbent, U. S. N., and 
was entitled “The Estimate of the Situation and the Order 
Form.” Based upon his two years of duty on the staff of 
the Marine Corps Schools, Field Officer’s Course, he deplores 
the lack of a mutual understanding, a common tongue, for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps between which close co- 
operation must exist in planning and executing joint opera- 
tions under the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet. I, too, 
found this lack of mutual understanding to exist during my 
year as a student. It is believed that such a serious criticism 
as well as the criticisms that I have made in this article would 
speedily be met if the staffs of the Marine Corps Schools 
and the Field Officer’s Course of these schools were graduates 
of the Naval War College.* There have been Commanding 
Officers of the Marine Corps Schools and occasional members 
of the staffs, exclusive of the naval members, who were 
graduates of the Naval War College but their efforts to 
change conditions must have met stern opposition from those 


numerically superior others who were only familiar with 
Army schools. This year, after Colonel Breckinridge was 
detached, there was no marine officer connected with the 
Field Officer’s Course who was a graduate of the Naval War 
College. 

It may seem to some that I am insincere in my attempt 
to be helpful because I have failed to mention the features 
of the Field Officer’s Course which are distinctly to its credit. 
Of course there are many such features but they do not need 
my praise and they are outside the scope of this article, 
which is to direct thought to those policies which I believe 
need amendment. There is one point, however, that I wish 
to make clear and that is that the officers of the staff of the 
Field Officer's Course are able and experienced officers who, 
under adverse conditions, are doing their utmost to develop 
the courses along the lines best suited for the purposes of the 
Corps, and that progress along this line is continually being 
made. 

President Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin in 
speaking of that university’s Experimental College expresses 
my thoughts as regards the present Naval War College and 
what should be equally applicable to the Field Officer’s 
Course, viz: 

“T have confidence that the methods of study and teaching 
employed in the Experimental College will awaken in its 
students that rarest of rare things in colleges—a genuinely 
critical spirit, a real sense of evidence, and a sustained sus- 
picion of false deductions. 

“I have confidence that the methods of study and teaching 
employed in the Experimental College will work against the 
passive acceptance of information and ideas by the students 
from teachers and will make for independence, initiative, and 
originality, and that with the development of perspective, the 
critical spirit, and the initiative will become a genuine zest for 
thinking, a lively curiosity for human affairs that will remain 
with the students throughout their lives, giving to them a 
living elasticity and effectiveness that will keep them eager 
learners after their college days are over.” 


* Forty of the 233 Marine officers of the rank of major and above 
have attended the Naval War College None below the rank of major 


have attended.—_Navy Register of 1 January 1930. 
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The Marine Band has its roots well embedded in the 
Revolutionary period. Of course there were the fifers, 
or whifflers as they were called, and drummers of Spotts- 
wood’s and Gooch’s Marines of 1740-1742, but the Marine 
musicians date their beginning as of November 10, 1775, 
when Congress authorized a Corps of Marines consist- 
ing of two battalions, including drummers and fifers. 

Shortly after November 10, 1775, when Continental 
Congress said “Let there be Marines!” Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in Philadelphia, saw on the drums of the Marines re- 
cruiting the regiment authorized, a rattlesnake, and under 
it the motto, Don’t Tread on Me! That motto survives 
today on the drums of our Marine Corps and those drum- 
mers and fifers were the forerunners of the famous United 
States Marine Band. 

The military band, as we think of it today, did not 
exist then in our armed forces. The fife and drum were 
the only musical instruments used in the American Army, 
Navy and Corps of Marines. If there were 10 to 15 of 
them, the group was called a band. Needless to say those 
early Marines in their native city of Philadelphia possessed 
as fine a band as any other military organization of the 
time. That “Fife and Drum Corps,” the original Marine 
Band, plaved: Yankee Doodle, Rural Felicity, Come Out 
Ye Continentalers, My Dog and Gun, On the Road te 
Boston, Rosylyn Castle, Pioneer's March, Funerai 
Thoughts, and Washington’s March with as much noise 
and melody as any other military band of the Revolution. 

We may have heard good Fife and Drum Corps but we 
cannot be sure that we ever heard one that was really as 
good as that of the Marines that swung through the streets 
of Old Philadelphia recruiting those Marines that helped 
to win the Battles of Assanpink and Princeton. 

There in the year 1775, parading the streets of Phila- 
delphia and haunting the Old Tun Tavern on Water 
Street their recruiting rendezvous, we have Marine 
“Musics” with those long-drums and shrill-fifes, giving 
America its first Marine Band. These drummers and 
fifers of the Marines served afloat in every important 
naval engagement of the Revolution and ashore with the 
Army in several battles, as at Princeton and Penobscot. 

With the end of the Revolution came the end of every- 
thing military in our country and it is not until 1797 that 
we again find Marines and “Musics”, those that served 
on the frigates of the New Navy which Congress author- 
ized in 1794. 

In 1798 Congress decided that the Country could no 
longer get along without an organization of Marines and 
on July 11th of that year John Adams approved a bill 
that brought the New Marine Corps into being. This 
Act of Congress authorized a Drum Major, a Fife Major, 
and 32 “drums and fifes.” 

Some of these “Musics” were sent out on recruiting 
duty ; some fell in battle on board our warships from 1798 
to 1801 in the French Naval War; while a sufficient num- 
ber were retained in Philadelphia and under Drum Major 
William Farr, a military band of Marines was formed. 

The first headquarters of the Corps was under canvas, 
a short distance from the heart of the city of Philadelphia, 
which at that time was the capital of the Umited States. 


United States Marine Band 








The Marine Band often charmed Philadelphians with its 
splendid music. 

The headquarters remained in Philadelphia no longer 
than that city was continued as the Capital City. The last 
incident of importance participated in by the Marines in 
Philadelphia was the celebration of the Fourth of July in 
the year 1800. The Philadelphia Universal Gazette of 
July 10, in describing this celebration, stated that “the 
Society of the Cincinnati distinguished the occasion by an 
elegant entertainment given at the City Tavern; at which 
the following toasts were given, to the animating notes of 
martial music, by the band belonging to Col. Burrows’ 
Corps of Marines.’ This affair was made notable, as far 
as the Marines were concerned, by the Society of the 
Cincinnati conferring honorary membership upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Commandant William Ward Burrows. It 
is on this occasion, also, that we read in the press for the 
first time of the famous United States Marine Band play- 
ing in public. 

The National Capital moved from Philadelphia to 
Washington in 1800 and the Marines, already distin- 
guished as “‘Presidential Troops,” arrived in the Federal 
City in July of that year. Stopping for a few days in 
Georgetown they soon pitched their tents on a most 
“beautiful hill over-looking the Potomac”, the same hill on 
which today is located the Naval Hospital. 


The Marine Band, with its inspiring music, did much 
to drive the gloom away from the dismal Federal City, 
for Washington in those ancient days is described as the 
“City of Magnificent Distances,” the “Wilderness City,” 
the “Mud Hole,” the “Capital of Miserable Huts,” and the 
“City of Streets Without Houses.” 

One of the first public diversions furnished Washing- 
tonians was the Marine Band concerts that took place on 
the hill, already mentioned, where the Marines had their 
camp. This hill was part of “the reservation selected for 
the National University on E Street, between Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fifth Streets.” We read in Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s Diary that during the latter part of August, 1800, 
she and her mother “went to the hill to hear the band,” 
which was playing at the Marines’ Camp on the “ground 
intended for the University.” 

Encouraged by President John Adams, by Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson and by Benjamin Stoddert, the first 
Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Burrows further de- 
veloped the band. After the arrival of Thomas Jefferson 
in Washington late in November, he and Colonel Burrows 
frequently were seen riding along the wooded bridle paths 
tracing the romantic Rock Creek discussing, among other 
things, the Marine Band. 

The first recorded open air concert by the Marine 
Band in the Capital City was an informal one on August 
21, 1800, when Washingtonians thronged the Marine 
Camp “on the Hill” to hear the band led by William Farr, 
its first leader. There is no record of what instruments 
were played by the band on this date but by December 
they consisted of two oboes, two clarinets, two French 
horns, a bassoon and a drum. Efforts to secure a bass 
drum were not successful for several months. 

The Marine Band is the most ancient of American 
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military bands and it was the only band of a public nature 
in Washington up to some time later than 1830. 

After holding informal concerts at their camp and play- 
ing dance music for balls of the Washington Assembly, 
the first of which was held at Stelle’s Hotel late in 1800, 
the Band was prepared to make its official debut when 
President Adams received at the White House on New 
Year Day, 1801. This was the first of a long line of New 
Year Days, from the time of John Adams to that of Her- 
bert Hoover, on which the Band has played at the White 
House receptions. Since Jefferson’s day it has played at 
every inauguration when that ceremony called for the 
presence of a band. During its history every President 
has called upon it to play for functions at the White House 
and all have praised its efforts ; but of its many friends the 
‘Lady of the White House” has always been its warmest 
admirer and most helpful patron. 

Short, scarlet coatees faced and edged with blue and 
gold, with high blue collar edged with gold and blue 
shoulder straps ending in blue wings edged with gold, 
long blue scarlet striped pantaloons, brown round hat, 
turned up on the left side with black leather cockade, 
formed the uniform of the band at its formal debut. 
Each musician wore the black leather stock which gave to 
the Marines their historic sobriquet of Leathernecks. 

On July 4, 1801, President Jefferson reviewed the Ma- 
rines led by their historic band, on the White House 
grounds. This was the first time that a body of regular 
troops was ever reviewed by a President at his residence 
in Washington. 

There exists a false tradition which claims that the 
origin of the Marine Band lay in a group of kidnaped 
Italians. This tale has, in a small degree, withheld from 
the Marine Band a fair share of its glory as an American 
musicial organization. “The music of a nation expresses 
its soul”; it “intreprets its history, its religion, its patrio’ - 
ism, and its social customs, as do few single mediums.” 
In America the Marine Band has most aptly illustrated 
this. And there is no American musical organization that 


has achieved more in this direction than our Marine Band. 
There is probably no organization that has exercised a 
more potent Americanizing influence than this Band. Let it 
be said right here that the foundation of the Marine Band 
is American and not transplanted Italian, as the false tradi- 


tion has it. 
branch. 
From 1798 to 1930 there have been 17 leaders of the 
Marine Band. The exact date when Drum Major William 
Farr first entered the Marine Corps is not known at pres- 
ent, but the date given below is the earliest that has been 
located so far. The names, and periods of time served, 
of the various leaders of the Marine Band are as follows: 
William Farr, January 21, 1799 to November 22, 1804. 
Charles S. Ashworth, November 24. 1804 to October 
16, 1816. 
Venerando Pulizzi, October 17, 1816 to December 9, 
1816. 
John Powley, December 10, 1816 to February 18, 1818. 
Venerando Pulizzi, February 19, 1818 to July 13, 1824. 
Venerando Pulizzi, July 14, 1824 to September 3, 1827. 
John B. Cuvillier, September 3, 1827 to June 16, 1829. 
Joseph Cuvillier, June 16, 1829 to February 25, 1835. 
Francis Schenig, February 26, 1835 to December 9 
1836. 
Raphael R. Triay, December 10, 1836 to May 22, 1843. 
Antonio Pons, May 22, 1843 to May 1, 1844. 

Joseph Lucchesi, May 1, 1844 to July 31, 1846. 
Antonio Pons, October 26, 1846 to July 7, 1848. 
Raphael R. Triay, July 8, 1848 to September 9, 1855. 
Francis Scala, September 9, 1855 to December 13, 

1871. 
Henry Fries, December 14, 1871 to August 27, 1873. 
Louis Schneider, September 2, 1873 to October 1, 1880. 
John Philip Sousa, October 1, 1880 to July 30, 1892. 
Francisco Fanciulli, November 1, 1892 to October 31, 
1897. 
William H. Santelmann, May 3, 1898 to May 2, 1927. 
Taylor Branson, May 2, 1927 to?? 


It is an American growth in root as well as in 





The Device of the Marine Corps 


The first American Marines were those called “Spots- 
wood’s” or “Gooch’s Marines” of 1740-1742 who fought 
under Admiral Vernon at Carthagena. One of them was 
Lawrence Washington, a brother of George Washington. 

The only distinguishing marks we have of them is the 
uniform which “was camlet coats, brown linen waistcoats, 
and canvas trowsers.” 

From the earliest days of the Continental period, dis- 
tinctive plumes, cockades, tassels, and epaulettes were pre- 
scribed or worn and served to distinguish Marines from 
other military men. 

The first written authorization discovered for the uni- 
forms of Continental or Federal Marines is in the Minutes 
of the Marine Committee for September 5, 1776, but no 
description of a device is included, the “green” uniform 
seemingly being considered distinctive. ‘Buttons to suit 


the facings” were prescribed, and it would appear that 
they carried a foul anchor, were silver for officers and 
pewter for men. 

Since there were Marines, both officers and men, per- 
forming duty prior to the above date it must be assumed 
that uniforms, including a distinctive device were pre- 
scribed. 





There were thousands of State Marines and each state 
had its unique mark to distinguish Marines from the 
other branches. 

Secretary of War James McHenry in 1797 directed 
that Marine Officers would “wear when full dressed, 
cocked hats with black cockades.” 

On April 19, 1804, Lieutenant Anthony Gale wrote 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Franklin Wharton con- 
cerning uniforms including the information that “scarlet 
plush” could not be obtained. Captain Daniel Carmick 
wrote to the Commandant from New Orleans on June 27, 
1804, that he had provided himself “with the New Cap 
(Substituting the Bucks Tail and Cockade in front in lieu 
of the Brass plate and Red Feather ).” 

The Secretary of the Navy on October 14, 1805, pre- 
scribed a “cockade of Leather” and “Scarlet plumes” with 
“hair to be queued,” for officers, and for the men, “High 
crowned hats, without a brim, and a plume of red plush 
on the front of the hat with a brass eagle and plate and 
hat band of blue, yellow and red cord with a tassel of the 
same colours. Sergeants to wear leather cockades with 
thei plumes.” 

On October 21, 1806, permission was granted in the 
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case of musics for the “substituting the feather for the 
plume.” In the letter transmitting the above-mentioned 
description of uniforms the Secretary stated “I enclose an 
order prescribing the uniform of the Marine Corps, more 
particularly than it has heretofore been described.” This 
order was further modified on July 7, 1806, as follows: 
“Yellow bands and tassels, instead of those described 
under my order of the 14th of October, 1805, will in 
future be worn by the non-commissioned officers, musici- 
ans and privates of the Marine Corps.” 

In a letter dated April 27, 1811, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant Wharton, Major Daniel Carmick refers to 
a change in the uniform having been made. 

The Commandant received a letter dated January 18, 
1813, from a dealer who had for sale 1,100 caps, complete 
with plumes, feathers, etc., that had been manufactured 
for the Marine Corps in Nova Scotia, captured and taken 
to the United States as a prize. 

An order changing uniform effective June 30, 1821, 
mentions a “cap plate,” while an order effective January 
1, 1824 mentions an “eagle.” 

On November 4, 1834, it was directed that a “brass 
eagle” be worn on the hat “in front measuring from three 
to three and one-half inches from one extremity of the 
wing to the other.” In this letter it was also prescribed 
that the epaulettes of the officers should carry the letters 
“M. C.” but this provision was revoked on January 10, 
1835. po 

A published order dated July 1, 1839, entitled, 
“DRESS of the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
Musicians and Privates, of the MARINE CORPS of the 
UNITED STATES,” prescribes “black beaver cap, 
plume, red cock-feathers, such as is worn by Artillery 
Officers of the Army of the United States,” for subalterns 
dress hat, the fatigue cap being of “blue cloth visor, round 
patent black leather ; chin straps of the same leather, three- 
quarters of an inch wide, buttoned on a small Marine 
button at each side of the cap, over the ears.” A lette 
published in this same pamphlet, dated January 23, 1840, 
prescribed for officers dress hat, “cockade, black twilled 
silk, loop of gold,” and “tassels, crimson and gold.” On 
the officers undress cap appeared “a twilled silk band to 
surround the body of the cap, with silver German-text 
letters, U.S.M., in a gold wreath in front, three-fourths 
of an inch wide, with a small Marine button on each side 
of the cap;” the belt plate also carried the letters “U.S.M.’ 

“Regulations for the uniform and dress of the Ma- 
rine Corps of the United States, October, 1859,” pre- 
scribes the following devices: 

Full Dress Ornament: “Company Officers—A United 
States Shield within a half wreath; resting upon the cen- 
ter of the shield, a bugle and the letter M; the letter to 
be placed within the ring of the bugle, and to just fit that 
ring; the letter to be of solid white metal fastened on to 
the shield; the shield, bugle, and wreath to be of yellow 
metal, heavily gilt. * * * 

“Ienlisted Men.—Same as for Company Officers, ex- 
cept that the shield, bugle, and half wreath will not be gilt, 
but kept bright. The letter M will be of white metal like 
that on the ornament of the officers cap.’ 

On the fatigue cap was worn the following ornament : 

“Officers—A gold embroidered bugle, two and one- 
quarter inches long, and one and five-sixteenths greatest 
width; solid silver or plated M within the center of the 
ring of the bugle, the letter to be made with an eye on the 
back, like a button, that it may be removed and cleaned ; 
bugle to be embroidered on scarlet cloth, which will be 
trimmed off, so as to present a margin of one-eighth of an 


inch, following the line of the embroidery. 

“For Enlisted Men.—For all the enlisted men, a bugle 
of yellow metal same size as that of the officer, the letter 
M in white metal; the letter to rest on a circular piece of 
red leather ; both bugle and letter to be fastened with eyes 
and rings, on leather strips. The undress cap to be pro- 
vided with a water-proof cover.” 

This was the device worn by Marines throughout the 
War with the Confederate States. 

3rigadier-General Commandant Jacob Zeilin on Novem- 
ber 12, 1868 appointed a board consisting of Major George 
R. Graham, Captain Robert W. Huntington, and Bvt. 
Captain Charles F. Williams, “to decide and report upon 
the various devices of cap ornaments for the Marine 
Corps.” This board reported on November 13, 1868, as 
follows : 

“For Commissioned Officers :—A fretted silver hemi- 
sphere, struck from solid plate with chased parellels and 
continents of North and South America of gold plate; to 
be surmounted by a spread eagle, cut from solid silver, 
and securely fastened by means of a tang ot silver soldered 
on the inner side of the hemisphere. 

“The hemisphere to rest upon the shank, between the 
stock and flukes, of a foul anchor worked in gold bullion. 
The dimensions to be as follows: Hemisphere, three- 
fourths (34) of an inch in diameter, the eagle three- 
eights (3¢) of an inch from top of the head to point of 
claws, spread of wings one (1) inch. Shank of anchor 
to intersect the hemisphere between the Artic Circle, and 
the Tropic of Cancer on the left, and the Equator and 
Tropic of Capricorn on th right. Anchor over all in 
length one and one-half (11%) inch in length, one-eighth 
('%) of an inch in width; the inner edge of flukes and 
stock touching the hemisphere ; the arms of anchor includ- 
ing flukes to be eleven-sixteenths (11/16) of an inch in 
length, from point of fluke to point of shank, and one- 
eighth (14) of an inch in width. The whole to be on a 
ground work of dark blue cloth. We enclose herewith a 
drawing of accurate dimensions of the design recom- 
mended. 

“For Enlisted Men:—Same as for officers, except 
that the whole be struck from plate brass (1/16) inch 
thick).” 

The Commandant approved and forwarded the Board’s 
report to the Secretary of the Navy on November 17, 
1868, who on November 19, 1868 authorized the “cap 
ornament recommended by the Board.” 

With minor changes the above is a description of the 
Marine Corps device as it is worn to-day. 
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We believe more service 
officers have sent their 
daughters to this school 
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is a District of Columbia 

Corporation owned by 

the Washington School 
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The buying public will 
find the same high 
standards of business 
policy maintained by M. 
S. Ginn & Company that 
have characterized the 
conduct of this school 
for the past eleven years. 
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Here is the Suit Most Men Want 
at a Price Most Men Like to Pay 


The Wanamaker BLUE 


A Two-Trouser Suit Tailored to 
$50 Standards ... Specialized at 


$3 750 


A blue suit is most popular with men 





because almost every man looks his best 
in blue. It is the one color that is 
correct for daytime and informal evening 
wear . . . for town, for travel, for 
holidays, and social activities. The 
“Wanamaker Blue’ is town-tailored 
with an excellence heretofore unavail- 
able at this price. Styled expressly for 
Wanamaker's, of fine unfinished blue 
worsted fabric, in two- and three-button 
single-breasted and double-breasted 
models. Designed for men and young 
men of all proportions . . . These suits 
are much higher in quality than the price 
... $37.50... suggests. Besides, each 
suit has two pairs of trousers . . . which 


increases the economy. 


Visitors Are Always Welcome 


in the Wanamaker Store 


~~ 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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